For the President 
How Much Can We Sell Next Year? 


Page 1703 


For the General Manager 
How Phillips- Jones Got Around the 
Hand-to-Mouth Epidemic 
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Page 1705 
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For the Sales Manager 
Planning a Year’s Sales Program and 
Sticking to It 
Page 1709 
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For the Advertising Manager 
Just Where Should an Advertising 
Agency’s Service Stop? 
Page 1715 
2 
For the Advertising Agent 
Why We Began Advertising After a 
Century of Selling 


Page 1711 
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BLAST FURNACES, PITTSBURG, PA. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS THE COPY 


[HE orders your men send in 

are only a part of the orders 
you get. Many come straight 
from your customers— between- 
visits business— steady stuff that 
you learn to count upon. 


What do you do to keep the 
business your salesmen get? You 
could make secure that direct- 
order business. You could increase 
it—build business for your men 
and for your firm. 


How? By giving your customers 
a catalog so easy to keep in order 
—so simple and quick to operate 
so invariably accurate and up-to- 


date — that they will use it in prefer- 
ence to those of other houses. 


Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders 
are so good-looking that your 
customers like to have them on 
their desks. So useful that they 
soon become Business Bibles — 
constantly referred to. 


Heinn Binders last long and work 
quickly. And they are available 
in styles, sizes and capacities 
to suit. 


Mail us your specifications and 
we'll gladly send you prices and 
complete information. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose- Leaf System of Cataloging 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


349 Florida Street 


3 al tnel pueda 


MORE 
Radio Advertising 


Than Any Other Two Chicago 
Newspapers Combined 


| ia March, the peak month of the Chicago Radio 
selling and advertising season of the winter 1923 
and 1924, the Herald and Examiner printed more 
national display Radio lineage than any other two 
Chicago newspapers combined. 


National advertisers of Radio equipment and 
accessories will recognize the importance of these 
two facts: 


1. That the Radio Section of the Chicago Herald and Examiner 
acknowledges the importance of Radio and gives it an essential place 
in every home. 


2. That the Herald and Examiner reaches Over a Million prospective 
buyers of Radio equipment every Sunday. 


Circulation Is Power!!! 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION!” 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
Published and copyrighted 1924, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $3.00 a year, in advance. 


Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. 


We Have a 
Real Message 


For those Sales Managers 
who realize that advertising 
is an integral part of the suc- 
cessful Sales plan— 


For those Sales Managers 
who are vitally interested in 
the distribution of the adver- 


tising appropriation— 


And who like to get data at 
first hand for more intelligent 
consultation with the Adver- 
tising Department. 


If you will write us we'll tell 
you why we can help you—or 
just as quickly we'll tell you 
if we can’t. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


Read weekly by 5,000 dealers whose 
influence controls the sale of ninety 
per cent of all building supplies— 
and who use motor trucks and other 
material-handling equipment. 


BRICK and CLAY RECORD 


Clay products manufacturing plants 
buy labor-saving machinery and 
equipment of every conceivable 
kind. A prosperous industry spend- 
ing millions annually. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


The only paper covering the manu- 
facture of glass, pottery, enamels 
and allied products, with national 
distribution. A virgin field rapidly 
expanding. 


Send for a recent issue of any of 
these publications and let us help 
you to investigate these markets 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


409 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we 
will print here each month a short digest of the principal 
articles in each issue, so that you may determine those articles 
which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading. 


ADVERTISING 


“Advertising, to be successful, must be 
part and parcel of the business structure 
and not squirted on through a pastry tube,” 
says Cheltenham Bold. ‘There can be no 
hard and fast rule established as to where 
an advertising agency’s service should stop. 
The only terminal to be considered is ‘when 
it ceases to be profitable to the advertiser.’ ” 
Page 1715. 


What is there about cold drawn steel 
shafting that can be advertised? The Fitz- 
simmons Company of Youngstown, Ohio, 
decided to advertise their product and con- 
tinuous use of small space in business papers 
created a definite personality for their or- 
ganization. They stressed dependability, 
sincerity, pride in giving service and defer- 
ence to the other fellow’s views in their 
copy. They advertised a product that could 
“not be advertised.” Page 1764. 


Cuius ACTIVITIES 


It is easy for a sales manager to organ- 
ize his selling force, and just as easy for 
sales managers to organize themselves into 
a sales managers’ association. To guide 
those who are interested in doing this, and 
in reply to many requests, there is a re- 
print of the article “How to Organize a 
Sales Managers’ Association,’ which ap- 
peared in the June, 1920, issue. Page 1722. 


DEALER STIMULATION 


C. U. Williams & Son were convinced that 
their dealers were figuring that the other 
fellow’s pasture was greener, so they put 
on a campaign in their home town to show 
that opportunities were being passed up. 
They planned a thirty day campaign, made 
1,076 canvasses and out of that number sold 
100 customers. With the results obtained 
they have planned similar campaigns for all 
of their dealers. Home town data serves 
as a basis for their plans. Page 1713. 


Direct MAIL 


In an article entitled “Slide Rule vs. 
Human Interest in Direct Mail,” D. H. Col- 
cord points out the importance of getting 
under the buyer’s skin by using the language 
of the street in addressing him. He cites 
the experience of a direct mail specialist in 
preparing his copy. “I don’t talk about an 
automobile tire chain preventing a car from 
skidding, but I show the chain preventing 
the buyer from skidding in his automobile,” 
he says. “What keeps us from being gods 
is that which is human; what distinguishes 
us from the world about us is the human 
element.”” The danger of sticking only to 
cold facts and ignoring the human touch is 
pointed out. Page 1783. 


The Larvex Company of New York sent 
out a small broadside printed in one color 
and it fell flat. Then a three color mailing 
piece was prepared measuring 32x21 inches, 
and sent out. It went to 24,000 retail drug- 
gists and between six and seven thousand 
orders resulted. The extra business coming 
in over the period that this broadside was 
used amounted to approximately $42,000. 
Page 1779. 


HANDLING SALESMEN 


The field of selling has changed over night 
from a hungry demand for commodities to 
one of the other extreme—“hand-to-mouth” 
buying—according to Joseph Ewing, general 
sales manager of the Phillips-Jones Cor- 
poration, New York City. “We got around 
this epidemic by digging out the facts and 
not depending upon the guesswork of sales- 
men as evidenced by their reports,” he says, 
“and the sales problem has lost half of its 
terrors.’ The manner in which they have 
developed a system of field control of sales- 
men'to eliminate this trouble is told by Mr, 
Ewing. Page 1705. 


MARKETS 


“The Pittsburgh that appears on paper is 
not the actual Pittsburgh by 1,200,000 peo- 
ple,” according to the writer of an article 
on “What Kind of a Market is Pittsburgh?” 
Unless the sales manager makes a careful 
study of Pittsburgh, the selling message is 
likely to be misdirected. The purchasing 
power of Pittsburgh’s population is estimated 
at one billion dollars monthly, and its people 
have the imagination and sporting instinct 
to take a chance on the quality product. The 
$4 a day paid to the common laborer in 
steel mills does not represent a fraction of 
the purchasing power of the district, and 
is not the dollar to concentrate on. Page 
1795. 


SALES BULLETINS 


A lot of good money is tossed into the 
wastebasket every day in the shape of sales- 
man’s bulletins that are filled with plati- 
tudes. For want of a better name, the men 
call them “Applesauce.” It’s an easy matter 
to change bulletins from “Applesauce” to a 
meaty meal if the news element is taken 
into consideration. Page 1729. 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 


Do you remember the girl in the red 
bathing suit with the Annette Kellerman 
figure pasted on windshields and rear win- 
dows of automobiles? She was the “Jant- 
zen” girl. It was a flash of red that helped 
bring about national distribution and expand 
a small local business into a mammoth in- 
dustry in just a few years. The story starts 
on Page 1737. 


SALES FIGURES 


When it is possible to save $1,000 a month, 
several days of time and get a greater di- 
vergence of information from machine made 
analyses of sales figures, the system em- 
ployed becomes of interest to sales managers 
who need vital figures. Bauer & Black of 
Chicago were able to do this, and a mem- 
ber of their organization tells how. Page 
1733. 


When it comes to arriving at a quota of 
goods to be sold, upon what premise shall 
the decision be based? Some _ executives 
worship the great god “figures,’”’ while others 
revert to the rule of thumb method of the 
Dark Ages. The United States Government 
has established a service for sales execu- 
tives that takes the guess work out of 
quota setting. Mr. Philip Salisbury tells 
how the Department of Commerce figures 
may be utilized to advantage. Page 1769. 
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' CCORDING to the latest government forecast, Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho will yield this year 24,855,000 bushels of 
commercial apples or more than 1-3rd of the total produc- 

; tion of the United States. 

| 
e0- With higher prices and lower production cost, returns from the 
cle orchards of these three states. will equal if not exceed those of 
a?” any previous year. 
ful 
is Apple eatei's all over the world buy the famous Pacific North- 
ing west apples, paying more than $50,000,000 annually for them. 
ted Add another $50,000,000 for the huge crops of pears, grapes, 
ple plums, cherries, peaches, loganberries ‘and other berries and you 
inct have the approximate annual value of the delicious fruits now 
The produced in these three states—$100,000,000. 
7 of The Spokane Country alone—Heart of the Pacific North- 
and west—produces annually 1-7th to 1-5th of the Nation's pr 
age apples, 1-11th of its wheat; 37,000,000 pounds of wool; 40% 
the Nation's lead and ships over $50,000,000 worth of en Ra 
over $400,000,000 new wealth annually. 
the Live stock receipts and shipments at the Spokane Union Stock 
les- Yards, first 8 months 1924 beat 1923 by nearly 100%. Spokane 
ati- postal receipts showed substantial gains first 8 months this year 
men over last, Savings bank deposits increased 10% while Building 
tter Permits gained 25%. 
rt That advertisers used over 700,000 lines more space in THE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE first 
8 months of 1924 than for same period of 1923 is of further 
significance and evidence that Go-Getters are intensifying 
efforts in this rich, responsive market. 
red 
man Spokane and its rich surrounding field make up one cohesive 
wine market of 564,000 consumers. Most of the 89,300 circulation 
‘ant: of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRON- 
Iped ICLE is confined to the 97,487 homes located in the 522 cities 
and and towns of the field. Therefore, you will readily appreciate 
. ie why so many Go-Getters are intensifying sales efforts here and 
coves how completely they cover the rich urban market thru this 
combination. 
Send for Book of Facts about The Spokane Country Market 
“— and the Five Major Markets of the Pacific Northwest. 
nade 
em- 
agers “ REVIEW- CHRONICLE NATIONAL ADVERTISING BUREAU . — 
*k of 
nem THE SPOKESMAN ‘REVIEW Spokane ‘Baily Cheonitle 
MORNING ~ ~ SUNDAY - TWICE ~A-WEEK . EVENING - WEEKLY 
a Sa — 
ee Pr COVER SPOKANE AND SPOKANE COUNTRY LIKE THE SUNSHINE) m 
_ REPRESENTATIVES DOMINANT = 
is WM. J MORTON CO FARM MAGAZINES 
‘thers New YORK - - CHICAGO . d () J che WARUNGTON FAROEER a 
f the M.G MOGENSEN & CO., INC THE IDAHO FARMER = 
yment SAN FRANCISCO - - LOS ANGELES OR vy: THE OREGON FARMER : 
xecu- SEATTLE 
it of HEART OF ACIF | 
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SHAW BUSINESS BOOKS 


PRINCIPLES 
OF 
SERCHANDISING 


* COPELAND 


Announcing 


“Principles of 
Merchandising” 


™: By MELVIN T. COPELAND, Ph.D. 


Professor of Marketing, 
Business Research, Graduate 
Administration, 


Director of Bureau of 
School of Business 
Harvard University 


ERE is a clear-cut, comprehensive, inti- 

mate analysis of merchandising prin- 
ciples that have built greater sales at less 
expense. Starting with a discussion of the 
objectives of merchandising it gives the re- 
sults of aggressive, economical sales efforts 
in numerous instances. It goes behind these 
effects and makes clear the principles which 
have stimulated consumers to buy more mer- 
chandise. It differentiates between types of 
commodities and shows just what motives 
really prompt consumers to buy convenience 
goods, shopping goods, specialty goods and 
industrial goods. It tells just how business 
firms have appealed to emotional as well as 
rational buying motives. It takes up the 
proven methods of selecting, training, pay- 
ing and managing the sales force. It dis- 
cusses the development of plans for adver- 
tising. It explains exactly how to secure a 
profitable rate of stock-turn. It describes 
how a price policy may be utilized as a 
positive sales factor. In short, it makes 
clear the procedure in handling practically 
all the significant merchandising problems. 


Replete with Valuable Figures, 
Data, and Charts 


OREOVER, this book is written by one 

of the foremost marketing authorities 
and presents significant figures from a close 
study of the actual results which literally 
hundreds of concerns of varying sizes have 
secured. In all, there are 384 pages, 29 
tables and 17 charts. 


eseeeee No money now—mail couponss seam 


A. W. 
Cass, 


Please mail me for five days’ examination a 
copy of M. T. Copeland’s ‘‘Principles of Mer- 
chandising.”” If entirely satisfied, I'll send you 
$4, payment in full. Otherwise I'll return the 
book. S. M. 11-24 


SHAW COMPANY, 
Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago 


Name 


Street and No............. none eee 
(Please print plainly) 
City and Sitate................ 


Firm 


EELS EW Lf (7 See aetna eae Moree : 
(Canada $4.40 duty prepaid, same terms; Uv. &. 
Territories and Colonies $4, cash with order; all 
other countries $4.40, cash with order.) 
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This Issue at a Glance— Continued 


SALES METHODS 


The sales engine for the manufacture of 
LePage’s Glue had apparently stopped on 
dead center back in May, 1923. During 
the past eighteen months the business has 
increased 200 per cent and the end is not 
yet. The sales and advertising engine of 
the Russia Cement Company is hitting on 
all six, and they have not only pulled their 
own business out of a rut but benefited the 
industry in general. Page 1744. 


It’s a tragedy in business when a selling 
force gets into a rut and travels. in a circle. 
The Peoria Life Insurance Company avoids 
this danger by planning a year’s sales pro- 
gram in advance and sticking to it. Emmet 
C. May, president of this company, tells how 
they assign definite tasks for every man and 
put on a special campaign each month. Page 
1709. 


An item-by-item sales forecast based on 
the number of wired homes in the territory 
governs the sales and manufacturing activ- 
ity of a manufacturer of electrical appli- 
ances. The sales campaigns, advertising 
schedules, appropriations, financial budgets 
and production program are based on the 
forecast of sales which is made a year in 
advance. “This method of establishing a 
quota for all departments of the business 
has resulted in a healthy growth of the 
business year after year,’ according to 
George A. Hughes, president of the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company. Page 1703. 


SALES METHODS 


When the big boss butts in to show the 
Iccal salesman how a sale should be made 
or encourages the buyer to come to head- 
quarters for information, he usually adver- 
tises the local salesman as little more than 
an errand boy. It isn’t long before the 
buyers refuse to take them seriously. A 
dividing line in this “butt-in” policy is dis- 
cussed in the fourth article on industrial 
selling, “When the Buyer Comes to Papa’.” 
Page 1725. 


SELECTING SALESMEN 


“The sales manager who has no more 
spine than a plate of raspberry jello, is the 
only one who is going to suffer when it 
comes to handling star salesmen,” is the 
statement of a sales manager who has 
picked them. “But the star is only a part 
of the constellation,’ and this sales man- 
ager-astronomer points out why the idea of 
the “star gazing sales manager,’ who told 
his troubles last month, is all wrong. Page 
17T9. 


Just because a man has a firm chin and 
a commanding physical appearance is no 
indication of his ability as a salesman. He 
may fall way below normal in a scientific 
analysis of his ability to handle a particular 
job. The fellow with the slight physique 
and receding chin may be the best man for 
the place. H. L. Kenagy, in his concluding 
article on scientific methods of selecting 
salesmen, discusses this phase of the subject. 
Page 1751. 
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330,000 BELL-WETHERS 


leading the rest of the hundred million 


HY does a Vogue 

woman pay $5 a year 

for 1,660 pages of in- 
formation about what she is 
going to buy for her personal 
adornment? 


Because her social position 
demands that she present a 
She is a 


leader. Her leadership must 


smart appearance. 


be apparent to the most casual 
glance. 


She consults these 1,660 
pages for clothes alone. For the 
same reason she consults the 
pages on toilet goods, interior 
decoration, motors and other 
luxuries used by people of 
means. 


A House & Garden reader’s 
home shows leadership from 
the gates of its driveway to the 
silver on its dinner table. 


AVanity Fair reader’s home 
has the new motors, the new 
music, the new dances; the 
family entertain a great deal, 
belong to the country club, 
and are up to the moment in 
every least detail of their own 
personal appointments. 


Leaders—all of them. Bell- 
wethers. The rest of the flock 
follow them. 


Nobody knows better the 
value of this bell-wether trade 
than the local merchants. 


Standing Offer 


Is there some city or town 
where you personally 
know the leading fami- 
lies? 


Our representative will 
show you the stencil gal- 
leys of our subscription 
list in that community. 


You can check our claims 
from your own personal 


knowledge. 


This is a standing offer 
open at any time to any 
interested advertiser or 
advertising agent. 


The grocer, the druggist, the 
hardware man, all cater to 
their wishes. Departmentstores 
have them on charge customer 
lists. Sales persons invariably 
note their slightest request. 


What they demand, the store 
promptly stocks. Other cus- 


tomers accept without question 
or deliberately follow the bell- 
wethers’ lead. 


Get the leaders moving right 
and the rest of the flock move 
right along after them. 


And it’s so easy to do it. 


The Condé Nast Group— 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & 
Garden—gives you a compact 
bell-wether circulation of 330- 
ooo leaders—more than three- 
fourths of all the Americans 
with incomes ranging from 
$6,000 a year up to millions. 

And also it gives you a tre- 
mendously valuable circulation 
among the store owners, mer- 
chandisers and buyers of the 
leading stores who serve the 
best trade in the community. 

This concentrated market 
offers a rare opportunity to the 
sales managers and advertising 
managers who wish to get max- 
imum effect with minimum 
appropriation. 

Let us tell you what we have 
been able to accomplish for 
shrewd sales managers who 
appreciate this great opportu- 
nity for sales strategy. 


The Conde Nast Publications, Ine. 


New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco Seattle 
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Only 1,570,000 lbs. of artificial silk was produced in 
the United States in 1913. In 1923 we produced 
33,500,000lbs.—anincrease of more than 2,000 per cent. 


Call it “glos” or call it “rayon” 
— it’s artificial silk just the same 


properties silk has that you want, then 
make a product with such properties in a 
plant instead of in a silk worm. 


‘ie make artificial silk first determine what 


This is just what the chemical engineer has 
done—successfully. Artificial silk, known as 
“glos” or “rayon,” rivals the genuine in appear- 
ance, utility, and quality. 


The artificial silk manufacturing industry 
buys large quantities of the same sort of 
machinery that the other 20 chemical engineer- 
ing industries use in making paper, rubber, soap, 
food products, cement, 
a paint, leather, sugar, fer- 
7} tilizer, explosives, dyes and 
hundreds of other familiar 
products. 


The 21 chemical engi- 
neering industries buy 
$8,541,000,000 worth of 
equipment, materials and 
supplies each year, in- 
cluding everything from 
machine tools to 
boilers. 


+ 


This interesting 23 
page booklet pre- 
sents in a new light 
the sales possibili- 
ties in the chemical 
engineering indus- 
trial market. 


The dominant publication serving this 
largest of all industrial fields is Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering. 


“Chem & Met” is more than the authorita- 
tive editorial forum of the chemical engineering 
industries. It is the buying guide of the 
men who spend most of the $8,541,000,000. 


Advertising results prove this. 


The 15 McGraw-Hill engineering, industrial and merchandis- 
ing publications serve the men who buy in the following fields: 


Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical Merchandising, Electrical 
Retailing, Journal of Electricity. 


Construction and Civil Engineering: Engineering News Record. 
Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, Coal Age. 
Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus Transportation. 


Industrial: American Machinist, Industrial Engineer, Power, 
American Machinist (European Edition), Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. 


Engineering in Spanish Reading Countries: Ingenieria Interna- 
cional. 


Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 
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HE way to get 

women who live 
in small towns and on 
rural routes to buy 
your merchandise is 
to sell them before 
they leave their homes 
for the nearest Trad- 
ing Center where 
the actual purchase is 
made. 


No Smart Alec clerk 
will be able to sell 
them ‘“‘something just 
as good” if prior to 
their trip you have 
convinced them your 
brand is best. 


Through Needlecraft Mag- 
azine you can create this 
thought in the minds of 
more than 1,000,000 such 


women. 


Many of America’s shrewd- 
est merchandisers are doing 
it right now. 


It is building business for 
them. It will build business 
for you if your goods are 
right and your distribution 
ample. 


Needlecraft Magazine 
50 E. 42nd Street New York 


Robert B. Johnston, Advertising Manager 
J. A. Robertson, Western Manager, Chicago 
Dorr & Corbett, Boston, Mass. 
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Personal 


Ite ms 


THOMAS J. CARROLL was chosen president 
and general manager of the Gorton-Pew 


Fisheries Company at a_ recent election. 
Mr. Carroll was formerly vice-president 
and treasurer of the company. Other ofh- 
cers elected were: THOMAS S, GORTON, vice- 
president; GEORGE PUTNAM, treasurer; J. 
WILLIAM Darcy, secretary; ARTHUR J. SAN- 
TRY, A. CHESTER SNOW, and FRep H. Tarr, 
directors, and JOHN J. PEw, chairman of the 
board. 


C. C. YOUNGGREEN, vice-president and 
general manager of Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, was recently elected president of the 
Milwaukee Advertising Club. This is the 
second term to be served by Mr. Young- 
green in this capacity. 


JoHN H. SCHNACKENBERG has announced 
his resignation from the general manage- 
ment staff of the Hearst publications to 
devote his entire time to the firm of John 
H. Schnackenberg & Associates, magazine 
and newspaper accountants, of New York 
City. Mr. Schnackenberg was formerly with 
the New York American, and later was ap- 
pointed assistant general auditor of the 
Hearst Corporations. Since 1921 he has been 
a member of the general management staff. 


Henry S. Cooper, founder of the Cooper 
Underwear Company of Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, died suddenly at his home in Kenosha 
October 25, following an attack of heart 
disease. 


The Nichols-Evans Company, advertising 
agents of Cleveland, Ohio, announced the 
appointment of A. J. MCELHONE as _ vice- 
president of the company. Mr. McElhone 
was formerly advertising director of The 
Eaton Axle & Spring Company of Cleve- 
land, and prior to that served as publicity 
manager of The Class Journal Company, 
New York City. 


O. M. Curtis, Jr., has become sales man- 
ager of the Federated Engineers Develop- 
ment Corporation of New York City. Mr. 
Curtis was previously sales manager for 
the Einson-Freeman Company. 


LAURENCE MILLER, formerly with the Car- 
negie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed general manager 
of sales of the rolling-mill division of the 
National Enameling & Stamping Company 
of Granite City, Illinois. 


Rosert C. Powe LL, formerly director of 
the trade development department of Lar- 
char-Horton Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, has been made vice president and 
director of that company. 


Three trustees were chosen by the Seattle 
Sales Managers’ Association at a meeting 
held last month. The new trustees are BEN 
BAXLEY, Baxley Dress Manufacturing Com- 
pany; E. J. Sperry, Washington Bakeries 
Corporation; and J. S. Davis, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills. The winter program for the 
association includes plans for doubling the 
membership. 


K. K, Hooper, of the Sherman Democrat, 
was chosen president of the Texas Daily 
Press League at its recent annual meeting. 
Other officers elected were: Homer M. 
PricE, the Marshall News, vice-president, 
and WALTER Murray, the Ranger Times, 
secretary. 


HERBERT L, TINKHAM will succeed the late 
W. L. Douglas, as president of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Company. Mr. Tinkham has 
been connected with the Douglas Company 
for thirty-seven years. DANIEL W. PACKARD 
was made vice-president and CARL B. NEv- 
INS, treasurer. 


WILLIAM COLE Esty was recently elected 
vice-president of The Corman Company, ad- 
vertising agents of New York City. Mr. 
Esty has been an account executive with the 
company for the past three years. 


Tuomas J. McHucuH has become general 
sales manager for the Stanwood Container 
Corporation, New York City. 


Craston WILLIAMS was recently appointed 
manager of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. He will work out of 
hte Chattanooga, Tennessee office under the 
direction of WALTER C, JOHNSON, secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 


WittiAM M. McINTOSH has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the San Antonio 
Light. Mr. McIntosh was formerly pub- 
lisher of the Fort Worth Press, and later 
business manager of the Fort Worth Record. 


P. R. Acton, formerly sales manager for 
the No-Leak-O Piston Ring Company, Mus- 
kegon, Michigan, has become sales manager 
of the Fedders Manufacturing Company, of 
Buffalo, New York. 


CLAUDE E. CLarkK has been appointed 
sales manager for Frank Scholes, Nash and 
Overland dealers, of Richmond, Virginia. 
Mr. Clark was formerly district manager 
for the East Bay Water Co. 


WALTER GUSSENHOVEN will become man- 
ager of mechanical sales for the United 
States Rubber Company, to succeed C. C. 
Case, who recently resigned. Mr. Gussen- 
hoven has served the company in various 
capacities for twenty-five years. 
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A “NATIONAL” 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 


McCANN Company Offices in these eight 


great marketing centers give us intimate 


knowledge of regional markets, keep us in 
touch with clients’ branch houses and 
distributors, and thus make McCann 


Company Service truly “National” in scope. 


THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


® 
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How Much Can We Sell Next Year? 


A Quota Plan that Speeds Sales, Cuts Production Costs, and 
Simplifies Financing for the Edison Electric Appliance Company 


By George A. Hughes 


President, Edison Electric Appliance Company, Chicago 


advertising schedules, advertis- 

ing appropriations, financial 
matters, budgets, and all manufac- 
turing activity is based on the fore- 
cast of sales which we make each 
year. 


|: our business, sales campaigns, 


This estimate is made in advance 
for the year and then split up into 
quarters, by territories, items, and 
departments. It has enabled us to 
manufacture more economically, 
speed up sales, cut down large 
inventories, avoid short stocks, and 
simplify financing the business. 

Each year this estimate of the 
following year’s sales is based fun- 
damentally on the number of wired 
homes, modified by local conditions. 
We have set a quota which we 
ought to reach for every wired 
home. In other words, every wired 
home means so much in dollars and 
cents to us. We then independently 
estimate item for item what our 
sales ought to be. This quota is first 
estimated in number of items. Then 
it is translated into dollars and 
cents and compared with possible 
sales increase based on_ wired 
homes. 


We often find after we have made 
the estimate on the basis of units 
that we have estimated twenty or 
twenty-five per cent more sales in- 
crease than the estimate based on 
the number of wired homes. Then 
we know we _ have been too 
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optimistic in estimating items. So 
we translate this into dollars and 
cents and check back over the items, 
cutting down the quotas where we 
find it necessary to harmonize with 
the basic total estimate. 

After the general quota is made 
up, we break it down into percent- 
ages for each of our eight sales divi- 
sions. This is further divided into 
salesmen’s territories and forms the 
salesman’s quota. The next step is 
to decide when the various items 
will be sold and in what quantities 
for the different months. After this 
information has been tabulated and 
the quota set by items, by territor- 
ies, quarters and months of the year, 
copies of the sales estimate go to 
the factory superintendent and man- 
ufacturing department heads. This 
constitutes an order or requisition. 
The manufacturing department then 
knows what to manufacture and 
when it will be needed for shipment. 


Other Determining Factors 


The amount for each wired home 
is not the only basis for setting our 
quota. In some states the average 
sales for each wired home are far 
ahead of other states. Some of the 
southern states, although they may 
have a large percentage of wired 
homes, are not as large buyers of 
electrical appliances because the ser- 
vant problem is not as acute down 
there as it is in some of the 
northern and eastern states. Each 


territory’s quota is made up with all 
the varying conditions in mind. Out 
on the Pacific Coast, where the elec- 
trical idea has made greater prog- 
ress than elsewhere, the quotas are 
naturally higher. 

One of the greatest advantages 
we have found in this method of 
determining sales in advance is the 
help it gives our manufacturing 
department. Now it may seem that 
a sales department’s business is to 
sell, not to worry about manufac- 
turing; but in the last analysis the 
sales department cannot function 
with any degree of success if the 
manufacturing department is _ be- 
hind with deliveries, or unable to 
make the goods at the time they are 
needed. If too much money is tied 
up in stocks that are not moving, 
there is no money for new items, 
expansion, advertising or develop- 
ment, so it is necessary that there 
be the utmost cooperation between 
these two departments. 

As an example of what this esti- 
mate of future sales will be, I am 
reminded of our experience in over- 
coming a natural slump that has 
always bothered manufacturers in 
our industry in January and Febru- 
ary. Coming right after Christmas, 
when great quantities of our mer- 
chandise are sold for gifts, sales 
always took a slump. Because of 
the inventory tradition, we were 
slow in getting our men out for the 
new year’s sales work. 
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When we began to forecast sales 
and to base factory production on 
this forecast, we ran into this prop- 
osition of what to make in January 
and February. So we hit upon the 
idea of bringing out a new item to 
be introduced the very first thing 
after Christmas. Production on this 
new item was scheduled to start 
about the middle of December, the 
time limit set for manufacturing and 
delivery of goods for Christmas 
sales. 

A great many people were dubi- 
ous of the plan of introducing a new 
item and making a sales drive in 
January. They reminded us that 
dealers and jobbers were too busy 
taking inventory to bother about 
buying. As a step toward prepar- 
ing for this drive in January and 
February, we changed our in- 
ventory time from January to the 
last part of December. Now we 
start with a clean slate, ready to 
bend all energies toward manufac- 
turing and selling from the very 
first of the year. 


Avoiding a January Slump 


We planned our campaign, gave 
the factory an order for a sufficient 
quantity of the new item, prepared 
all necessary advertising matter, 
and notified our salesmen about the 
middle of December to prepare for 
the big drive right after the first of 
the year. 


When the time came, our factory 
was busy making the new item, 
instead of marking time, or making 
up goods for delivery far in the 
future. Instead of making goods to 
be warehoused, we made goods for 
immediate shipment. 


Instead of meeting with resist- 
ance, our salesmen were welcomed 
during the first weeks of the year. 
Not only did we do a big business 
on the new item, but inventory 
showed up a lot of holes in custom- 
ers’ stocks which were filled up as 
a result of our salesmen’s visits. 
The plan was such a success we 
have followed it in succeeding years 
and plans are already practically 
completed for a similar drive to be 
carried out during the first weeks 
of 1925. 

We had a similar experience with 
heaters, an item in our line which 
is strictly seasonable. We _ have 
been able to even out sales, ship- 
ments and collections on heaters 
because we have gone after the 
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a time when we can 
handle it most economically and to 


business at 


the best advantage of our cus- 
tomers. 
On Christmas business we for- 


merly were crowded right up to the 
last few days before Christmas. Not 
knowing how much of a stock to 
make up, we were often short quan- 
tities of various items. The trouble 
was that the trade had fallen into 
the habit of putting off buying until 
too late to enable us to take care of 
volume of business commensurate 
with When esti- 
mates were made up for this year 
we planned sales and manufactur- 
ing so that we could know in ample 
time what goods would be needed 
for Christmas trade. In August 
and September we held a sales con- 
test to clean up fall business, much 
of which was, of course, purchased 
for Christmas trade. Now we have 
booked a large part of our Christ- 
mas business, and will be able to 
make shipments when needed. This 
makes it possible for our salesmen 
to concentrate on the few who have 
not looked ahead, and to see that 
stocks are kept up so there will be 
no disappointment after the time 
limit we set on Christmas ship- 
ments, and to give our men time to 
help the jobber obtain advance 
dealer orders. 


possible sales. 


Making a Production Schedule 


The factory already has the esti- 
mate of sales for the first three 
months of next year. Before Feb- 
ruary 1 we will have completed our 
estimate for the second quarter of 
the year, and passed it along to the 
factory. Of course, our estimates 
are made up for the year, but it is 
occasionally necessary to make 
slight changes, and for that reason 
the factory gets its final orders for 
periods of three months at a time, 
although the general yearly quotas 
are sent to the manufacturing 
department when they are made up. 


With this information our pur- 
chasing department can buy intelli- 
gently, and be sure of having plenty 
of material on hand without carry- 
ing an overload of raw material. 
Our financial department knows 
what to expect in the way of col- 
lections, payrolls, and disbursements 
for raw material. Every depart- 
ment of the business can plan ahead 
so that there will be no hitch in our 
sales program. 


We have the figures on wired 
homes for every part of the coun- 
try. These figures have been com- 
piled at considerable expense, yet 
they are worth all it cost, for our 
entire sales program is based on the 
number of wired homes, and the 
increase in the number of wired 
homes from year to year. These 
figures and our quota of sales for 
each wired home enables us to 
check month by month where we 
are falling down, or where business 
is coming in in excess of our antici- 
pation. 


As the year goes on, unexpected 
problems arise. Sometimes it is 
necessary to change plans or to put 
on extra pressure in certain places, 
Not long ago one of the department 
heads in our company came to me 
with a request for an additional 
appropriation for advertising. We 
called a meeting and began to check 
over sales. We found that certain 
items and certain departments 
would not need all the money we 
had set aside. So we switched part 
of the appropriation to take care of 
the emergency in another depart- 
ment. 


Quota Plan Used for Jobbers 


With the figures on sales and our 
knowledge of what we have planned 
to sell, we know at all times just 
how we stand. We know which 
departments, which items, or which 
territories need special efforts. Our 
national advertising is backed up 
with intensive direct mail work, and 
a careful check is made of the num- 
ber of calls made on dealers in each 
territory. If sales fall off, we have 
the figures and reports from our 
sales force which usually will show 
where the trouble is. 


Our quota plan has worked so 
well in our own business that we 
are extending it to our jobbers. It 
is a fact that many jobbers do not 
realize what the potential possibili- 
ties of their territories are. We have 
analyzed territories for some of our 
jobbers and shown them just what 
they could do if they put the right 
sort of effort behind the line. More- 
over we have helped a number of 
jobbers to set quotas for their sales- 
men to make with our line. In time 
we hope to have all our jobbers 
operating on the same sort of quota 
plan we have found so successful 
in our business. 

(Continued on page 1816) 
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How Phillips-Jones Got Around the 
Hand-to-Mouth Epidemic 


When We Dug Out the Facts and Stopped Depending on the 
Guess-Work of Salesmen, the Sales Problem Lost Half Its Terrors 


By Joseph Ewing 


General Sales Manager, Phillips-Jones Corporation, New York 


HE expression, “A chain is 

as strong as its weakest link” 

holds true in the field of sell- 
ing and distribution today. There 
is a weak link in selling, and that 
link is a control and supervision of 
the field operation. The field opera- 
tion of selling today is woefully 
weak, resulting in a wastage of 
time, effort and materials which, in 
a monetary sense, is criminal. Sales 
managers throughout the country 
are giving evidence of an uneasiness 
when it comes to a proper control 
and supervision of a field operation, 
and rightfully so. The field of sell- 
ing has changed over night from a 
hungry demand for commodities to 
one of the other extreme, which is 
hand-to-mouth buying. 

In prior years, it was of little 
importance whether a salesman cov- 
ered his territory in a sequence 
most conducive to sales productiv- 
ity, for the reason that there was 
a great commodity demand and 
production was not keeping pace 
with this demand. Therefore, sell- 
ing costs did not enter as a deter- 
mining factor. 


Limelight Turned to Sales Costs 


During the last few years, how- 
ever, the economic condition of the 
country became acute and it was 
then that we became conscious of 
the fact that the commodity demand 
had not kept pace with the produc- 
tion. These conditions resulted in 
salesmen’s accounts changing from 
credit balances to deficits, and sell- 
ing costs now entered as a vital 
factor in the success or failure of an 
enterprise. 

A new importance was now given 
to selling and the sales manager 
came into his own as a vital part 
of industry. How well he has lived 
up to the responsibilities entrusted 
to his care is evident in the form 
of peak salaries and other lucrative 
remuneration to these executives. 


Although the sales manager was 
the “Moses” that led industry out 
of economic confusion and placed it 
on a sane basis again, he, however, 
by his multitudinous and intricate 
duties was kept from placing the 
control and supervision of his field 
operations on a par with the pin- 
nacle of efficiency he attained in the 
other variable elements entering 
into selling. 

Before outlining the system of 
field control of salesmen and their 
activities, it is well to delve some- 
what into the preliminary investiga- 
tion and research that is necessary 
before a reasonable amount of suc- 
cess can be assured with this 
control. 


Scientific Field Control 


There is an analogy between the 
fundamental principles of scientific 
management as applied to factory 
operations and the field control of 
salesmen and their activities. The 
elements in a given sales or market- 
ing problem are basically the same 
as would be involved in a problem 
of production; that is, scientific 
management has always been an 
exponent of the fundamental axiom 
that “there is the one best way to 
perform a human endeavor.” 


What has been attained in the 
field of production with thought 
based on this fundamental axiom is 
stupendous and similar results can 
be obtained in the field control of 
salesmen. 


After a careful investigation of 
the variable factors involved in a 
given selling and distribution prob- 
lem, the waste human effort and 
materials are diverted into channels 
most conducive to sales productiv- 
ity, thereby decreasing the cost of 
selling with a greater remuneration 
to salesmen, due to the volume of 
sales. 

Would you not recommend to an 
alienist a production manager in a 


chemical plant, who allows a dozen 
men, each concocting a given prod- 
uct, to use whatever ingredients he 
thought best to make that product? 
Still in that same enterprise, sales- 
men are allowed to sell this product 
using their own sales talks. 

If a given sequence of operation 
requires a lathe, would you place. 
this lathe in a part of your factory 
so that time is lost to accomplish 
the next operation because of the 
distance it was placed from the last 
operation ? 

Certainly you would not. 


However, this same concern takes 
a hundred men and throws them 
into the field the same as you would 
throw a hundred marbles to the 
ground, absolutely without any con- 
trol or supervision, allowing them 
to operate by the rule of thumb and 
fancies—allowing them to pick the 
sequence of coverage of towns not 
most conducive to productivity and 
economy—but rather to their own 
ideas and idiosyncrasies. 


Analyzing the Problem 


In the system of field control of 
salesmen and their activities, the 
variable elements of a given prob- 
lem of field operation are studies, 
and the one best way to perform a 
task or a given element is ascer- 
tained and imparted to the sales- 
man. 

There are six major factors in- 
volved in any selling and distribu- 
tion problem. 


. The product. 

. The market. 

Personnel. 

Coverage of territory. 

Route of salesmen. 

Field control and supervision. 


AWRWN 


The field control of salesmen and 
their activities, which is an integral 
part of this thesis, is primarily inter- 
ested in the last three major factors: 
Coverage of territory, the routing 
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of salesman, and field control and 
supervision. In order, however, 
properly to install this system, a 
preliminary survey and investiga- 
tion is first made of the product, the 
market and the sales personnel. 
After the facts, as gathered through 
this preliminary survey and inves- 
tigation are tabulated, this system 
is adapted to the particular problem. 

All the possible sales outlets of 
the country are plotted in order to 
insure a complete coverage of ter- 
ritory. These salesman outlets are 
then divided into sales units or 
salesmen’s territories, and the rout- 
ing of salesmen is undertaken with 
minute thoroughness (on a basis of 
established facts) so that all waste 
time and effort will be eliminated, 
resulting in increased sales at a 
minimum selling cost. The activities 
of the salesmen are coordinated 
with headquarters through a flexible 
system of records of field control 
and supervision, 

The system as outlined here does 
not make claim as a cure-all for 
every field and selling distribution 
evil, 

In the avidity to place before 
industry the need for this system of 


Sequence 2 


Sequence.]. 


QUOTA SHEET 
een. 


field control of salesmen and their 
activities, one must be cautioned 
that although the principles on 
which this system is based are fun- 
damentally sound, its successful 
application, however, would vary 
with variable conditions of the par- 
ticular problem, such as the prod- 
uct, the competition involved, the 
management, and the active and 
passive resistance that may be 
encountered in the territory through 
the field force. 

In making a study of the prod- 
uct, an investigation is undertaken 
in order to ascertain which type of 
selling or combination of types of 
selling would lend themselves to the 
particular problem. 

When it has been definitely de- 
cided just what type of sales effort 
is most feasible for the product, 
study is then made of the potential 
market. In this study, past records 
and future possibilities, coupled 
with a competitive absorption of the 
market on the particular product 
and the maximum production pos- 
sibilities of the factories, are taken 
into consideration. Quotas are then 
established for every town and city 
in the United States that lends itself 


to a profitable cultivation of sales, 

An investigation and study of the 
field personnel is made in order to 
enlighten us as to the type of sales- 
men that are at present covering 
the territory and whether they are 
the type having the qualities neces- 
sary successfully to market the par- 
ticular product. Their sales presen- 
tation is analyzed, and a careful 
study of the salient features of the 
product and the service that the 
company is in position to render to 
the trade, ascertained. A standard- 
ized sales talk is then developed so 
that a salesman operating in Padu- 
cah, Kentucky, or Seattle, Wash- 
ington, may be in a position to use 
the same sales talk—a sales pres- 
entation that is best suited to sell 
the particular product. 

In analyzing the coverage of ter- 
ritory, all state and county lines are 
ignored. The premise upon which 
this system is developed is based on 
the fact that the customer or sales 
outlet is considered the basis on 
which to predicate sales effort. 

With this fundamental thought in 
mind, the customer or sales outlets 
are tabulated all over the country. 
A combination of these customer or 
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SALESMEN ROUTE CONTROL 
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The Phillips-Jones system of field control for salesmen and their activities is coordinated at headquarters through four 
records: a quota sheet, work sheet, route control record, and a daily report, which form the basis of the field plan 
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sales outlets is interlocked so as to 
develop a sales unit or sales terri- 
tory. In developing these sales 
units, the topography of the terri- 
tory and the accessibility to the cus- 
tomer or sales outlet is taken into 
consideration. 

A definite study and investigation 
is then undertaken to ascertain how 
many customers or sales outlets 
would make a sales unit—in other 
words, a salesman’s territory. The 
number of these customer or sales 
outlets which are necessary to form 
a sales unit or salesman’s territory 
are dependent upon the service ren- 
dered the customer, and the volume 
of merchandise the customers in 
this particular line are in the habit 
of purchasing at the present time. 


A Rigid Routing Plan 


Each sales unit having its quota 
established, the salesman’s mone- 
tary advances can be based upon 
these quotas with almost mathemat- 
ical accuracy. 


When the definite sales units or 
salesmen’s territories are estab- 
lished, the salesmen are routed over 
this territory in the most conven- 
ient, efficient and economical man- 
ner. They are given to understand 
that the territory must be covered 
in the manner as prescribed by the 
sales manager; since study had been 
given to the routing and the best 
mode of travel had been discovered. 
Furthermore, general selling today 
is becoming less and less dependent 
upon personalities and more and 
more dependent upon a definite 
number of solicitations on the cus- 
tomer—this had also been carefully 
considered, and, therefore, the sales- 
man must follow a coverage of ter- 
ritory as outlined to him by the 
executive in charge of sales. 

The system of field control of 
salesmen and their activities is co- 
ordinated at headquarters through 
the following: 


1. The salesman’s quota sheet. 

2. The salesman’s work sheet. 

3. The salesman’s daily report. 

4. The salesman’s route control 
record. 


The quota sheet, which you will 
note from the exhibit on page 1706, 
sequence 1, is in triplicate sets. 
The original is retained at the 
regional office; the duplicate is at- 
tached to the contract which is 
returned to the general sales depart- 
ment, and the triplicate is attached 


to the contract which is submitted 
to the salesman. On this quota 
sheet are enumerated the towns 
which constitute the salesman’s ter- 
ritory or his sales unit. You will 
note from the exhibit that these 
towns are only towns having a 
population of 2,500 or over. 

In this particular industry, the 
product does not lend itself to a 
profitable exploitation of a market, 
of towns having a population of less 
than 2,500, and for this reason, the 
quotas were developed on the basis 
of towns having a population of 
2,500 or over. The dozens of col- 
lars and the value, and the dozens 
of shirts and the value, and the total 
value of collars and shirts for each 
town is listed. The potential busi- 
ness of the entire sales unit is mul- 
tiplied by the average commission 
rate, and the commission value of 
the territory is ascertained. These 
quota sheets have been developed 
with great thoroughness and re- 
quired considerable time since the 
vaiue of a quota for a territory is 
based entirely upon its accuracy; no 
thought, effort or expense was cur- 
tailed in order to make these quotas 
accurate. 


How Work Sheets are Used 


A salesman is definitely given to 
understand that a reasonable per- 
centage of these quotas must be 
attained consistent with the draw- 
ings and expense which he is 
allowed. 

The salesman’s work sheet (se- 
quence 2 on page 1706) is devel- 
oped from the towns as enumerated 
on the quota sheet, after a careful 
study had been made as to the most 
economical and productive sequence 
of coverage possible; taking into 
consideration further, the potential 
volume of business of each of the 
towns. These work sheets cover a 
period of four weeks, which is the 
average time necessary to cover a 
territory in this particular line. The 
actual towns are enumerated on this 
work sheet next to the day of the 
week on which the salesman is 
expected to cover these towns. 


After a cycle of four weeks had 
been completed, the salesman re- 
peats his coverage. These work 
sheets are made in triplicate; the 
original is sent to the salesman, the 
duplicate is retained at the regional 
office, and the triplicate is sent to 
the sales department. 


As a salesman commences to 
cover his territory, following relig- 
iously the sequence of coverage as 
enumerated on the work sheet, a 
salesman’s daily report is submitted 
to the general sales department 
each day. These salesmen’s daily 
reports are made in duplicate; the 
original is sent to the general sales 
department and the duplicate is 
retained by the salesman. There is 
a very thorough explanation at the 
bottom of this form as to just how 
the salesman must fill in the infor- 
mation requested. 


Salesman Makes Complete Records 


Every account called upon— 
whether a sale is made or not— 
must be listed on the salesman’s 
daily report on the same date the 
call has been made. If an order is 
secured either on collars or shirts, 
the order number will appear in the 
column provided for this purpose; 
then the customer’s name and 
address. If collars had been sold, 
the quantity must be listed under 
“collar dozen” column. If shirts 
had been sold, the value must be 
noted under the “shirt value” col- 
umn. The style column must only 
be used if a customer adds to the 
styles in the line which he has car- 
ried, and this is signified by a check 
placed in the “style” column cov- 
ered by the new style. Should the 
customer drop a style, then an “X” 
must be noted in the space covered 
by this style. The advertising col- 
umn is to be used when advertising 
material is to be delivered to the 
customer. It covers only the expen- 
sive advertising, and the date that 
this advertising is delivered must be 
inserted in the column provided for 
this purpose. 

If there are any lengthy remarks 
or explanations; that is, when a new 
account is sold, the back of this 
report can be used for explanation 
as to who the buyer is and any other 
information which is _ pertinent. 
When a new account is sold, all the 
styles sold to this account must be 
checked; if Jack, Esty and Ince 
were sold to a new account, these 
three styles will be checked, but on 
all re-orders of these styles, it is not 
necessary to check the styles again. 

At the end of the day, when this 
report is completed, the date must 
be inserted in the place provided; 
the sales value must be noted—this 


(Continued on page 1811) 
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Is This the Best Auto Advertisement 
of the Month: 


Kenneth Goode’s Indictment of Automobile Advertising and 
Wm.5S. Power’s Come-Back Cause a Near Riot in the Mail Sack 


HEN Kenneth Goode took 

a fling at the long haired 

men who write the auto- 
mobile advertising copy in the Sep- 
tember issue of “Sales Manage- 
ment,” he unloosed an avalanche. 
Automobile presidents, advertising 
agents, advertising managers, mere 
automobile buyers and auto- 
mobile salesmen have lost 


is very plain to them that the oppor- 
tunities for improving automobile 
copy are unlimited. None of the 
copy now running is quite what it 
ought to be. We can’t say, but we 
feel sure, that they might admit, if 
asked point blank, of having some 
very clever and original ideas on 
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we find a ray of sunshine from 
some one who buys automobiles— 
the poor, unconsidered bird who 
has to go into the automobile show 
rooms and talk the salesman into 
letting him have a car. One of the 
last mentioned sent in the accom- 
panying newspaper advertisement 

for the Jordan car, stating 

that to his mind it was the 


no time in putting them- 
selves on record. Opinions 
differ, as opinions usually 
do. But through all the com- 
ment, much too numerous to 
publish in full, there is a 
strong undercurrent of un- 
rest over the present auto- 
motive advertising, except 
on the part of those who 
produce it. This large group 
is unanimous in agreeing 
that it is good. They know 
it is good because they pro- 
duced it. 


NINO ee 
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The advertising agents 
writing in have been divided 
into two groups. In one 
group are the agents who 
now have an automobile 
account. They think most 
of the present copy, especi- 
ally the copy which they are 
turning out, is deserving of 
great praise. Of course, they 
are far too modest to admit - 
it, and if it had not been that 
we asked their opinion they 
would never have mentioned 
a word about it; but every- 
thing considered, the par- 
ticular copy they are pro- 
ducing is certainly just what 
al! automotive copy should be. The 
only thing they can’t understand is 
why the other producers of motor 
car copy are so slow to sense the 
new “tendencies” which their super- 
copy has established. 


ra 
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In another group we place the 
advertising agents who haven’t an 
automobile account, but would 
mortgage their souls to get one. 
These gentlemen are in wide dis- 
agreement with their colleagues. It 


Hats Off Again 
to Cadillac 


This is but a friendly curtsey to the Cadillac Company. 
Again we take off our hats to that bunch. 


They delivered ten more cars in the old oe 
town of Detroit during September than did Jord: 


Again readjusting the hats it is interesting to note 
that more Jordans were delivered in Wayne County 
~and that’s Detroit—during September than any 
line of cars selling at or above the eoerage pace 
of the Jordan—with the exception of the Cadillac. 


They beat Jordan ten cars. in Detroit is reflected in the 


This accomplishment on the 
part of Cadillac is worthy of 
note in view of the fact that 
The Great Jordan Line Eight 
sells at an average price of 
$1000 below any car in its class. 
It is quite generally conceded 
—even in Cleveland—that 
Detroit is the center of the 


percentage of sales of leading 
cars in that territory for Sep- 


tember 1924 against Septem- 
ber of a year ago. 

Jordan's increase for Septem- 
ber this year was 530 percent. 
It was the only car selling at 
or above its average price that 


Eldredge 
advertisement of the month. 
you don’t agree with him, pick one yourself and tell us 
why you think it is the best. 
if your reasons are good ones, we will send you a prize. 


automobile industry. showed an increase. 


Certainly there are more Detroit’s endorsement of The 
people in Wayne County Great Jordan Line Eight is 
who know an automobile prophetic. . 
when they see one, than io {t simply means that what 
any othercountyintheworld  etroit recognized instantly 
Theenthusiasticacceptanceo! — wilibeaccepted byevery other 
The Great Jordan Line Eight city inthe country eventually, 

P.S.—Chicage fy nat sine to ert pm ude fam 
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One Sales Manager’s Choice 


This Jordan advertisement was submitted by Frederick D. 
of Evanston, Illinois, as the best automobile 
What do you think? 


the subject which they will discuss 
with any advertiser spending $50,000 
or upwards a year for advertising. 
Then there is another bunch of 
letters on the editor’s desk from 
advertisers in other lines who can’t 
understand why we should pick on 
the automobile field, when there are 
even more horrible examples in 
their own field, as evidenced by the 
advertising copy which their com- 
petitors are running. Occasionally 


Make your letter brief, and 


best automobile advertise- 
ment of the month. He said 
he got more of a kick out of 
this piece of copy than he 
did out of any other adver- 
tisement he had read; and 
that it had made him think 
more about the Jordan car 
than any other Jordan ad- 
vertisement had done. This 
is a statement of large di- 
mensions, because some of 
the Jordan advertising has 
been mighty good. 

What do you think about 
this advertisement? Does it 
sell you? Is it as good as 
some other copy that you 
have seen during October? 
Do you think it is as good 
as the Chrysler advertise- 
ment announcing DePalma’s 
achievement? Look over 
some of the ads in the Octo- 
ber magazines and newspa- 
pers and pick one that you 
think is especially good and 
send it to the editors, with 
your reasons for so thinking. 
If We cannot promise that we 
will be able to publish your 
letter, but we will, if room 
permits, and of course there 
will be the usual prizes for the best 
pickers. What the prize will be is 
a deep secret. We want to surprise 
you. Confidentially—we are going 
to have a prize for everyone who 
writes us a letter. It is one of those 
contests where there are no blanks. 

P. S. The prize may be like Harry 
Lauder’s birthday gift to his wife. 
Something useful, durable, attrac- 
tive, beautiful, and novel—yet at the 
same time, inexpensive. 


Ton eee 
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Planning a Year’s Sales Program and 
Sticking To It 


Definite Tasks for Every Man and Something Special Every 
Month Keep Salesmen from Running Around in Circles 


By Emmet C. May 


President, Peoria Life Insurance Company, Peoria, Illinois 


HREE principles for oper- 

ating our agency force, laid 

down seventeen years ago 
when we organized the Peoria Life 
Insurance Company, are still in 
effect today. The more experience 
we gain in operating our agency 
force the more we appreciate the 
worth of these three principles. 
They are: 

(a) To carefully select and train 
our own salesmen from fields out- 
side the life insurance business. We 
do not disturb the sales organiza- 
tions of other life insurance com- 
panies by hiring salesmen away 
from them. 

(b) To employ each salesman on 
a strict commission basis, advancing 
no drawing account or salaries, and 
making no loans. 

(c) To set a definite task for each 
salesman and each agency, not only 
for the year, but for every month. 
To plan a yearly sales program in 
advance so that there is always 
some special activity to stimulate 
constant activity on the part of our 
sales force. 

Use Care in Selecting Salesmen 


seing human, we have at times 
departed momentarily from _ these 
principles. Invariably when we 
have made an exception, or have 
been persuaded to set aside our 
better judgment and deviate from 
these principles, we have made mis- 
takes. I might say that most of the 
mistakes we have made in operating 
our sales department, in selecting 
salesmen, or in any of the other 
activities in selling, have been the 
result of a temporary suspension of 
one or more of these three rules or 
principles. 

When I first entered the insur- 
ance field from the legal profession, 
I was astonished at the attitude of 
most life insurance men _ toward 
selecting and training salesmen. It 


Mr. May left the legal profession to organize the Peoria Life Insurance Company 
in 1907. His close personal interest in the sales policies of the company has helped 
build the business from scratch to its present position, with more than $100,000,000 
of insurance in force. He is confident that the small company can nearly always 
make a profitable use of the same sales promotion plans used by the big concerns 


seemed to be a general policy to 
permit any man to try his hand at 
selling insurance. Without very 
much thought to the subject, every- 
one was given an opportunity to 
prove that he could or could not sell 
life insurance. In a vast majority 
of cases the proof came in the neg- 
ative form. 

At the very beginning of nry 
experience in hiring salesmen, I 
determined to reverse this policy 
and select our salesmen with the 
utmost care. I well remember the 
astonishment many men expressed 
when told that we did not care to 
give them a rate book and start 
them out as salesmen for our 
company. 

Just a short time ago two 
men came into my office to tell me 
that they had decided to start sell- 
ing life insurance for our company. 
They were utterly amazed when I 
did not jump at the opportunity. 


I explained to them that I did not 
feel convinced they would make 
good life insurance salesmen. Both 
of these men went over to another 
organization here in Peoria and in 
a short time proved utter failures. 

We have built our organization of 
some seven hundred men by select- 
ing the best men we could find from 
the ranks of traveling salesmen in 
various lines. These men were first 
brought into the office for instruc- 
tion. Then they go out into the 
field with an experienced salesman 
for a week. During this week they 
simply stand by and watch the 
other men work. The following 
week the new salesman goes out 
alone. Then he works another week 
with an experienced man. This 
process is kept up for several 
months, the salesman working alone 
one week and in company with a 
more experienced man the following 
week until his training is complete. 
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When our company was founded, 
there had just been a great up- 
heaval in the life insurance business, 
and never a day passed but what 
several men came in to see me for 
the purpose of obtaining a position 
selling insurance. Almost without 
exception these men demanded a 
drawing account, which was invari- 
ably refused. A number of the 
larger companies’ agencies in I[lli- 
nois had become disorganized, and 
this left a great number of insur- 
ance salesmen without positions. 
While it was somewhat of a tempta- 
tion to a new company to hire these 
men, we stuck to our policy, partly 
because we believed it was a good 
one, and partly because we could 
not afford to advance the money 
these men demanded. Looking back 
on this experience, I believe it was 
fortunate that our company did not 
have the money to advance to sales- 
men, because we would have lost 
thousands of dollars in advances 
which the salesmen would never 
have earned in commissions. 

As life insurance companies go, 
our company is a small one, but we 
have never found that size pre- 
vented us from taking advantage of 
any of the many sales promotion 
methods which are so often thought 
of as being suitable only for the 
large organization. 


The Year’s Program 


At the beginning of each year we 
plan a sales program, designed to 
provide some special activity for 
practically the entire year. Here is 
a typical year’s program: 

January: Managers’ conference 
at the home office. This is attended 
only by our agency managers, who 
review the past year’s work and lay 
plans for the coming year. The 
company pays the expenses for this 
conference, which lasts for three 
days. These managers then return 
to their own offices and hold confer- 
ences for their own organizations. 

February and March: During 
these two months we put on what 
we call our “Bring Home the 
Bacon” contest. This contest begins 
February 1 and lasts until the date 
we have set for each state conven- 
tion. For instance, our Illinois state 
convention was held on March 21 
this year, which was the closing 
date for the “Bring Home _ the 
Bacon” contest. To qualify for this 
contest each salesman must produce 


$5,000 in business. A special cash 
bonus is paid during this contest. 
Last year we had a number of card- 
board cut-outs of pigs, a quantity 
of which was sent to each sales- 
man. Each pig represented $1,000 
of business. Every time a salesman 
wrote an application he was author- 
ized to send us one pig for every 
thousand dollars of business. At 
each state convention we held a pig 
“round up” and paid one dollar for 
each pig turned in. In 1923 every 
agent who cashed in on his pigs 
received a medal of honor for bring- 
ing home the bacon. In 1924 every 
medal of honor salesman who came 
to the state convention with busi- 
ness equal to or exceeding the 
amount on which he obtained the 
medal was given five dollars for the 
old medal of honor and presented 
with a new one and the same offer 
for 1925, 
“President’s Month” 


April: Each manager makes his 
own plan during this month, but 
the main activity is’ to plan for 
“President’s Month,” which is May. 

May: We set a quota for each 
agent and pay a bonus for all busi- 
ness up to the amount of the quota, 
and a bonus of two dollars a thou- 
sand for all business over quota. 
For the past eleven years “Presi- 
dent’s Month” has been an annual 
feature, the slogan being, “May for 
May.” 

Several years ago, Zula Kenyon, 
a celebrated artist who has designed 
many of our calendars, painted a 
spray of roses which we had repro- 
duced on a cardboard cut-out. At 
the beginning of “President’s 
Month” we sent each salesman a 
“bouquet” of these roses. For every 
thousand dollars of insurance the 
salesman writes during May, he 
sends a rose to the home office. 

Last year we selected a young 
lady in the office to represent each 
state, and each salesman sent his 
roses to his state representative at 
the home office, who personally 
delivered the roses to me. 

May has always been one of our 
most successful months as a result 
of this contest. This year our quota 
was $3,000,000 and we sold more 
than $4,500,000 worth of business. 

June: The managers again make 
their own plans, but this month is 
usually devoted to bringing up the 
memberships in clubs. 


July: Our Hundred Thousand 
Dollar club closes, and this month 
is usually the big month, because 
every agent makes a desperate effort 
to qualify for either the Hundred 
Thousand, the Two Hundred Thou- 
sand or the Quarter Million Dollar 
club. 

August: We hold our club out- 
ing, during which time the members 
who qualify for the clubs are taken 
on atrip. This year the club went 
on a trip to Alaska, at the expense 
of the company. For every member 
who qualified for the hundred thou- 
sand dollar club, there was a prize 
of $100 in addition to the outing; 
every member who qualified for the 
two hundred thousand dollar club 
was given a $200 prize, and was 
permitted to take any member of 
his family on the club outing; for 
the quarter million dollar club a 
diamond watch fob was given. The 
second year the fob is set with a 
diamond, and a diamond is added 
for each year the membership is 
renewed, For the tenth year a big 
diamond in the center is added. In 
1924 the club left Peoria August 2 
for Alaska, and returned August 31. 

September: This month is de- 
voted to preparation for Managers’ 
Month in October. 


All Salesmen Participate 


October: The company appoints 
a special man to act as temporary 
manager and all October business 
is honorary to the various agency 
managers. 

November: This is Contest 
Month, when we _ hold _ contests 
between the various agencies. 

December: This month is known 
as Policyholders’ Month, and _ has 
become one of the most important 
months in the entire year. Every 
policyholder is called upon at his 
home to maintain good-will and to 
see that he is kept informed as to 
the progress of the company. 

In all our activities it is our pol- 
icy to have some club or prize which 
can be participated in by 
member of the sales force. We have 
an Honor Roll, which consists of 
ten leaders of new business. Then 
there is a Conservation Cup, 
which is given to the agency which 
renews the largest percentage of its 
second year’s business; there is a 
cup called the Peoria Life Service 


every 


(Continued on page 1808) 
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Why We Began Advertising After a 
Century of Selling 


Without Antagonizing Private Brand Business, Century-Old 
Hat Manufacturers Start Telling Story to Consumers 


An Interview by a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff with 


Vice-President, 


HEN a concern that has 

\ \) been in existence for five 

generations, with an envi- 
able reputation for quality in its 
particular field, begins advertising 
to the consuming public for the first 
time in its history, that fact is, in 
itself, sufficiently unusual to 
cause comment. Business 
organizations with more 
than a hundred years of his- 
tory behind them are not 
exactly plentiful in this 
country, and the old, estab- 
lished concern is likely to be 
one that does not readil: 
change its traditional meth- 
ods of doing business. So 
the reasons which impelled 
the hat manufacturing con- 
cern of E. V. Connett & 
Company to inaugurate, this 
fall, the policy of consumer 
advertising in the maga- 
zines, carry a_ significance 
that would hardly be the 
case with a business with 
fewer years behind it, and 
less definitely established in 
its field. 

At least as early as 1815, 
one William Connett was 
manufacturing hats at Rah- 
way, New Jersey, and the 
business has been continued 
by his descendants down to 
the present time. One of the 
prized possessions of the 
company is a set of old ledgers, 
many of the entries in which show 
that the founder of the business dis- 
posed of his product by the system 
of barter, receiving in exchange salt, 
sugar, cofiee and other necessities, 
as well as materials to be fashioned 
into more hats by hand. 

Since then, of course, the manu- 
facturing as well as the selling of 
hats has been revolutionized, but 
throughout its history the company 
has maintained a_ representative 


: 


FE. V. Connett, III 


distribution on a national scale, and 
a definite standing in the trade. 
With this background, the inaugura- 
tion of consumer advertising for a 
branded hat (which the company 
had never tried to establish) repre- 
sents a marked breaking away from 


al | 


HM 


| 


A Background 
of 109 Years 


DIVE generations of Connetts have 

been making felt hats of a degree of 

excellence and smartness unsurpassed by 
any imported or domestic hat 


ious and exacting in 
ave worn Connett hats with- 
ame—for the Connetts 
nservative manufactur- 
s d me and skill to the mak- 
ng of fine hats with little thought of marking 
them with their name. 


r, more and more of the 
en's shops have requested 
maker's name. As a conse- 
qui carefully dressed men recognize 
the word Connett as a hallmark. They know 
that where that name appears the hat will be 
correct to the smallest detail. 


[he name Connett in a fine hat will in time be 
valued by every man as highly as it is today 
throughout the hat trade. Rare skill in manu- 
facture, and honest workmanship will always be 
found where the nett label appears. 


Since 1815, distinction, quality and style have 
been found in Connett hats. May we suggest 
that you ask a dealer to show you the Fall styles? 


E. V. CONNETT & CO., Inc. 
Seoee 1615 Orange, No 


seanpnannes 


This frank statement of facts takes the public into the 
confidence of one of America’s oldest hat manufacturers 


tradition, and the writer asked Mr. 
E. V. Connett III, vice president of 
the company, to tell what led to the 
change of policy. 

It appears, however, that it is not 
a change of policy at all. The adver- 
tising, as described by Mr. Connett, 
does not involve any revolution in 
the company’s methods of doing 
business, but simply takes its place 
in the selling scheme of things nor- 
mally and naturally. “For a num- 
ber of years,” said Mr. Connett, 


E. V. Connett & Company, Orange, New Jersey 


“we have been asked by deal- 
ers, here, there and elsewhere, to 
supply them with goods stamped 
with the Connett name. These 
requests were always granted as a 
matter of course, though we never 
made any effort to force dealers to 
stock our brand if they pre- 
ferred their own name. As 
a matter of fact, we don’t 
make any such efforts now 
and we don’t intend to do so. 


7 " “Little by little the num- 


ber of dealers who wanted 
the Connett brand increased, 
until here and there we 
Hill found it profitable to run 
\||\| seasonal newspaper adver- 
| tising featuring the name. 
i| This was not possible in 
we every location, however, and 
||| it worked out that a few 
| dealers who featured the 
Connett name were getting 
cooperation from us that a 
great many others were not. 
With our national advertis- 
ing in the magazines, how- 
ever, we can treat them all 
alike, and the single dealer 
in the small city who feat- 
ures our brand can get the 
same cooperation as any 
dealer anywhere else. 
“Another thing that influ- 
enced us to adopt the na- 
tional advertising policy— 
and perhaps the most im- 
portant, is this: The almost uni- 
versal tendency of men and women 
to get more enjoyment from the 
possession of a quality product 
when its quality is recognized by 
others. It is a human characteristic 
to think more highly of an article 
under those conditions. The owner 
of a Packard or a Pierce-Arrow, for 
example, is proud of it not simply 
because it is a fine piece of machin- 
ery, but because all his friends and 
acquaintances also recognize its 
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value. That is a human character- 
istic that is often overlooked, I 
think, by manufacturers of high 
quality merchandise. The pride that 
a man feels in the possession of an 
article is often an important influ- 
ence in determining whether or not 
he will buy another of the same 
make, and that pride is greatly 
increased when its quality is imme- 
diately recognized by others. 

“Applying this to hats, it is 
apparent that the quality of a Con- 
nett hat is not increased at all when 
our name is die-stamped on the 
inside. 3ut appreciation of the 
quality, and pride of ownership, is 
considerably increased when the 
wearer knows that five generations 
of hat making are back of it, anda 
reputation that will be instantly 
recognized by almost anybody who 
reads current literature. As we say 
quite frankly in the copy, in one of 
our full-page ads this fall: 

“We realize that the just 
pride you derive from the posses- 
sion of an article of the highest 
merit is increased when that merit 
is recognized by others, and E. V. 
Connett & Company will from now 
on advertise Connett hats nation- 
ally. We intend that the men who 
wear our hats shall appreciate their 
merit as well as do the hatters who 
sell them.’ 

“That paragraph pretty nearly 
puts our reason for advertising in a 
nut-shell.” 


No Objection to Private Brands 


The fact that a great many deal- 
ers prefer to handle the merchandise 
under their own brands does not 
worry the company at all. 

“As already stated,’ said Mr. 
Connett, “we are not making any 
efforts to force the adoption of our 
brand, and we are not discriminat- 
ing in any way between dealers who 
carry the branded line and those 
who do not. As you will note, we 
are seeking inquiries for a booklet, 
‘The Finishing Touch,’ which de- 
scribes briefly our system of design- 
ing and contains a short historical 
sketch of the company. 

“These inquiries, by the way, 
have been received in surprising 
numbers, indicating that our adver- 
tising has been read with some 
attention. With the booklet we send 
a personal letter, signed by myself, 
listing the dealers from whom Con- 
nett hats may conveniently be pur- 
chased. At the same time, of course, 


we notify each dealer as to the 
inquiry. But we do not discrim- 
inate. We list all of the dealers in 
the locality who have a stock of 
our hats, whether they are branded 
with our name or not.” 

While the company does not 
expect, and does not try to get 
every dealer on its books to feature 
the branded goods, it does see to it 
that every dealer is fully informed 
as to the advertising, and has the 
opportunity to cooperate with it if 
he sees fit. When the salesmen went 
out last spring on their fall selling 
trip, each man was provided with a 
complete portfolio containing full- 
sized reproductions of all the copy, 
dealer helps, etc., with brief explan- 
atory text arranged to cover the sit- 
uation at a glance. These portfolios 
were elaborately gotten up, with a 
sumptuous leather binding, stamped 
in gold and blue, with a lining of 
watered silk. This expensive treat- 
ment was justified by the fact that 
it was the job of the portfolio to 
attract the dealer’s attention when 
he visited the salesman’s sample 
room to order his fall stock. 


How Portfolios Were Used 


“We realized, however,” said Mr. 
Connett, “that dealers would not 
have any great amount of time to 
go into details under such condi- 
tions. They would probably leaf 
through the portfolio briefly, and be 
more or less impressed by it, but 
we wanted to deepen that impres- 
sion if possible. Furthermore, under 
these conditions the portfolios 
would in most cases come to the 
notice only of the actual buyer of 
merchandise, and it was important 
to get the same information before 
the clerks and others connected 
with the store. 


“So, we put in the hands of every 
dealer, well in advance of the sales- 
man’s arrival, an inexpensive repro- 
duction of the portfolio in booklet 
form. This booklet contains exactly 
the same material as the portfolio, 
and was enclosed in an envelope 
bearing this message: 


This booklet is a small reproduction of 
a handsome, large portfolio which the Con- 
nett salesman will bring with him when he 
shows his fall styles. Be sure to look over 
with him carefully the large  portfoiio. 
Meantime, this smaller booklet will give you 
a general idea of the beautifully planned 
Connett fall advertising campaign. Show it 
around the store. 

Before ordering your fall hats please go 
over with the Connett salesman the full 
details of the campaign and the many sales 


helps we will give you for fall. By coop- 
erating with this campaign you. will increase 
your sales. 

“These booklets, we feel, did us 
a great deal of good. Many deal- 
ers on entering the sample room, 
asked to see the portfolio, and with 
others it served as a reminder even 
though they were in too much of a 
hurry to go through it in detail. It 
also served in a measure to stimu- 
late the cooperation of the salesmen 
in presenting the advertising vigor- 
ously. They knew that the dealer 
was already advised concerning it, 
and was likely to bring up the sub- 
ject. Furthermore, it made it easier 
for them to discuss particular feat- 
ures, without taking time to go 
through a demonstration of the 
whole campaign.” 


All Buyers on Par 


As a result, Mr. Connett states, 
a very satisfactory number of deal- 
ers announced their willingness to 
feature the branded goods for the 
first time, and many others are 
ready to do so next spring. 


“There are a number of very large 
buyers who will not feature a manu- 
facturer’s trademark under any cir- 
cumstances,” Mr. Connett contin- 
ued. “In many instances manufac- 
turers hesitate to undertake national 
advertising for fear of alienating 
these valuable customers. As a 
matter of fact, we sell to a large 
number of these buyers and have 
had no trouble, nor do we anticipate 
any. In the first place, we play 
absolutely fair with them, listing 
them along with others as sources 
from which our hats can_ be 
obtained. 


“In the second place, we continue 
to give them the quality in work- 
manship and designing skill that 
they require, which is the main con- 
sideration with the high-grade re- 
tailer who has made a reputation 
under his own name. From the 
dealer’s point of view, our advertis- 
ing is merely a powerful selling 
assistance that he can avail himself 
of or not, as he sees fit. If he doesn’t 
need it, or doesn’t want it, we have 
nothing to gain by trying to force 
it upon him, and we don’t try.” 

The Connett experience is merely 
added evidence of the fact that the 
so-called “private brand problem” is 
not so difficult as it seems, if it is 
only approached with a reasonable 
degree of courage and with a little 
thought and common sense. 
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Home Town Campaign Provides Data 
For Waking Up Dealers 


C. U. Williams & Son Work Home Town Market and Use Results to 
Prove That Dealers Are Not Making the Most of Sales Opportunities 


GOOD many concerns, in a 
good many different lines of 
business, have _ struggled 

with the problem of getting the 
local dealer to live up to his oppor- 
tunities. It is generally obvious 
enough that if he would only go 
after the business aggressively, 
instead of waiting for the business 
to come to him, he could earn sev- 
eral times the profit, and sell sev- 
eral times the volume of goods. The 
problem is, however, to make him 
see it that way, first of all, and then 
to show him how to do it. Mere 
preaching at him is apt to fall upon 
deaf ears. He needs something by 
way of a demonstration that the 
idea will actually work. And when 
it comes to really going out and 
doing it, he is likely to hesitate 
because he doesnt know how. 


The Problem of Dealer Cooperation 


This is the report of an effort to 
get dealer cooperation along those 
lines that is proving extraordinarily 
successful; first, because the com- 
pany demonstrated the success of 
the proposition itself, before recom- 
mending it to the dealer, and sec- 
ond, because the dealer is given 
specific, detailed instructions that 
leave him in no doubt as to how to 
proceed. 

The firm of C. U. Williams & 
Son, of Bloomington, IIl., are man- 
ufacturers of Oil-O-Matic Fuel Oil 


Burners for household furnaces. 
The device is sold through local 
dealers and heating contractors, 


and requires an investment of $500 
or more on the part of the pur- 
chaser, for burner and tank equip- 
ment. Obviously not a “casual 
sale” proposition, but one requiring 
aggressive salesmanship on the part 
of the dealer. Also one requiring 
something more than the ordinary, 
superficial knowledge of the market. 
Dealers in the smaller towns were 
assuming that they knew all of the 
worth-while prospects anyway, 
while those in the larger cities were 
for the most part working with a 
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small clientele of “influential” pros- 
pects. Competitors were from time 
to time breaking in and making 
sales under the dealers’ noses to 
buyers who had never been consid- 
ered as prospects at all. 

Early last spring the company 
studied this situation with a good 
deal of care, and came to the con- 
clusion that the only way to dis- 
cover the real buying power of the 
market, and to locate all of the real 
prospects, was by means of a house- 
to-house canvass. Such a canvass 
would provide a record for future 
use, and would automatically un- 
cover a large number of “hidden” 
prospects. The more the company 
considered it, the better it looked; 
also the more difficult it appeared 
to get the local heating contractor 
enthused over ringing doorbells for 
a $500 proposition. And even if he 
could be sold on the idea, the 
chances that he would know the 
best way to go about it were not 
very great. He would need a strong 
demonstration to convince him that 
the plan was worth trying, and a 
set of specifications for carrying on 
the campaign that would leave 
nothing to his imagination. 


Planning a Test Campaign 


These things the company under- 
took to provide by working out the 
details of an aggressive, thirty days’ 
house-to-house campaign, and try- 
ing it out in its own home town of 
Bloomington. In other words, it 
did exactly what it intended to rec- 
ommend to its dealers, and put its 
theoretical campaign to the tests of 
actual proof under working condi- 
tions. For the month of May the 
company established a quota of 100 
sales at retail, put on extra sales- 
men, instructed each man to can- 
vass his district within ten days, 
and kept a careful record of results. 
Each canvasser was supplied with 
cards, to be filled out in the pres- 
ence of the person interviewed with 
specific information as to the heat- 
ing system in use, etc., together 
with a brief statement as to the 


proposition offered and the reply 
given. Ten cents was paid for each 
card turned in properly completed. 
As fast as the completed cards came 
in they were classified to receive a 
specialized direct-mail follow-up and 
all “live” leads were turned over to 
a senior salesman. At the same 
time regular insertions were run in 
the local newspapers, featuring a 
special $50 reduction in price for the 
month, which also served as the 
angle of approach for the canvassers. 

The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating thereof. The company 
“made” its quota of 100 sales for the 
month, and on the third of June 
sent a telegram to dealers reading 
as follows: 


Cold Facts for Dealers 


“Do you want to know full de- 
tails how we sold 100 OIL-O- 
MATIC at retail and made $20,000 
profit during the month of May?” 

Following this, the company sent 
out a letter describing the campaign 
in some detail, offering to supply 
dealers complete day-by-day speci- 
fications, and nailing down the 
argument with the summary of 
results shown in the table on the 
following page. 

Figures were given demonstrat- 
ing that by cutting $50 off the sell- 
ing price for thirty days, and selling 
twice the average monthly volume 
through an intensive campaign, the 
dealer could increase his net profit 
by $10.50 per installation. 

“Put the idea out to the public 
frankly and forcibly,” said the com- 
pany, “that it is the selling of 100 
plants in 30 days that makes the 
$50 reduction possible; the buying 
in a single order of 100 Oil-O-Mat- 
ics and 100 tanks, the buying and 
cutting of 100 sets of pipes, and 
employing speedy, expert workmen 
to install 100 plants in a_ short 
period. The increased discount and 
the decreased cost of selling and 
overhead altogether total a saving 
of $50 per plant, and this you must 
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capitalize and pass on to the cus- 
tomer as the central idea that will 
gain their attention—will give your 
salesmen a point of approach and a 
reason for canvassing each prospect. 
Although the final buying by 75 per 
cent of your customers will not de- 
pend upon this $50 reduction, yet 
it will be the thing in every case 
that really gets your customer to 
seriously consider buying now. You 
must have a reason for your cam- 
paign. 

“Adopt the methods we have out- 
lined, carry out our suggestions in 
detail, and your 30-day campaign is 
assured success.” 

Now obviously enough, a propo- 
sition of this magnitude is not likely 
to be snapped up by dealers over 
night. As outlined by the company 
it requires the purchase of large 
quantities of material, the hiring of 


extra help, besides an expenditure 
for advertising that looks formid- 
able from the standpoint of the 
ordinary local dealer. But the dem- 
onstration of the results obtained 
by the company was convincing 
enough to put the proposition over. 
A partial list of successful 30-day 
campaigns is supplied by the com- 
pany as follows: Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Peoria, Springfield, Danville, Deca- 
tur, Champaign, Streator, Joliet and 
Evanston, Ill.; St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Omaha, Neb.; De- 
troit, Flint and Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Canton, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“We have dealers,” says the com- 
pany, “ordering burners by the car- 
load ($30,000 worth), and doing a 
business of $50,000 a month, who 
took our dealership less than a year 
ago, and who frankly admit that it 
was our canvassing suggestions 


Canvasses made 


five working days. 


the most sales.” 


Results of a Thirty-Day Test Campaign 


MO Oe er i res 1,076 
BU MINOR OC) ss ertrur sir arrisic eas ste ce ORO OL eI ee 100 
Sales: meyected—ad Murmaces. «5.6.5.6 es.csncowsg es vases dvedae deca noe 9 
Leads ottll pending at close of sale.............cccccevcacascesissacases 76 
Sales hanging upon a Condition... .....6666<6.sec0cse isn ceesecsvncas 30 
Deferring purchase until fall—promises orders...................0.. 41 
Peobable: sales during Next six months... .. .0%.co5.0.00¢0s0e0d see eitess 61 
Apparently: certain Tutire: Gales c.s .... sedeis ¢0-cdeib acces. aed rorw alesse tec 101 
Final answer “Can't afford it now” prospects..................eecee 60 
Purchases deferred until next year—promised orders................. 88 
Possible future prospects—not dead, not live............0... 00000 eee 178 
NUSAARCOS HERD LCs EO HONEY 25 5 Ss yoy eo eis ove racore Ris No ia OSS wah coonapetasw afm elena eet 2 
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(3) Ratio of dead’ canvasses......<.66.00.0 000% 1 to 2% 
Expense 
PAPE ABUTS: 6.65.5 edad dos CTS We Se Os $250.00 
MERU RM BR RNNIIOD 8 565.5 Sais o Widtwsa d eG SERA Soe Miah eee Oe 206.00 
RPE LMER CE AOTMMOSUD ESS oe. 55)c) nin. s sielovin aeiowe neha CR anwerews 65.00 
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SRCRORIAPREN. F WEEKS 65 oo snc nese cca oalns .oawos05 80.00 
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Salesmen’s commission on 100 plants................. $3,500.00 
Sales Results by Days $4,418.06 


First 4 days totaled.......... 
First 8 days totaled.......... 
First 12 days totaled.......... 
First 16 days totaled.......... 
First 20 days totaled:............. 
First 24 days totaled.......... 
Firat 28) daya totaled ....<.0.36.5: 
ZOth day TObAIEd is ..5ccss ecko 
Ue Mee haa ce a 


“Please note that when 6 days 


tastiest co 9% of 100 sales 
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were left, only 45 sales had been 
made---then everybody began to work still harder, and made 55 sales in 


“Final sales records of salesmen averaged approximately one sale to 
every 11 cards turned in—and the salesman who had the most cards made 


4% of 100 sales 


and our campaign plans that made 
their business what it is today,” 

The company offers to supply 
dealers with complete sets of all 
advertisements and printed matter 
used, all form letters and special 
appeal letters, as well as copy for 
personal letters to meet various spe- 
cific objections. It also supplies 
each dealer with a complete day-by- 
day program, beginning six days in 
advance of the campaign, and coy- 
ering each day’s activities sepa- 
rately. This day-by-day book is 
mimeographed on loose sheets for 
binding in a folder, so that changes 
can be made to fit specific condi- 
tions, and goes down to the minu- 
test details of each day’s work; 
when to start addressing each lot 
of envelopes, when to put posters 
in the window, when to use special 
appeal letters, etc. It is appreciated 
that the dealer has probably had 
little experience in conducting a 
campaign, and he is relieved from 
the necessity of planning ahead by 
having everything down in black 
and white. 


Company Supplies Dealer Helps 


A few extracts from this day-by- 
day program will show how com- 
pletely the detail has been worked 
out in advance. For example: 


Three days before campaign starts: 
Proof read newspaper ad and deliver it to 
paper. Finish addressing first set of 1-cent 
envelopes. Make arrangements with some 
nearby customers to let you bring friends in 
to see their Oil-O-Matics. Send a box of 
candy to the lady in each case—for the 
trouble. Start girl to folding and_ stuffing 
letters and ads into first set of envelopes. 
Carefully and personally check directory in 
red, showing all “able to buy” prospects. 
Should be one “able to buy” prospect to each 
seven families, or one to each 35 of popu- 
lation. See our page of suggestions for 
prizes and bonus to salesmen. 

* * # 


First day: Be at your office before 8 
a.m. Be quick and decisive. Consult your 
salesmen to some extent about where they 
wish to sell. We put up the districts one 
at a time, and asked ‘Who wants this one?’ 
If more than one held up his hand, they 
matched for it. This proved satisfactory. 
Give them their canvassing cards, tell them 
just what you want on them, and that you 
will pay ten cents a card if properly filled 
out in ten days. Instruct salesmen in sell- 
ing policy of your house. Give them price 
cards. Give them arguments and answers to 
the principal questions that will be asked of 
them. ‘Tell them not to permit themselves 
to be drawn into arguments or discussions— 
especially on cost of oil heating, or merits 
or prices of other types of oil burners. Put 
up a bulletin board or large card in a prom- 
inent place showing number of sales each 


(Continued on page 1800) 
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Just Where Should An Advertising 
Agency’s Service Stop? 


By Cheltenham Bold 


If the advertising is to be a real part and parcel of the marketing plan there should be no 
hard and fast line where the service should stop. It should not stop short of the point where 


it becomes profitable to the advertiser. 


“Advertising, to be successful, must be built into the 
general structure of the business—not squirted onto it through a pastry tube.” 


In this 


article Cheltenham Bold pays his compliments to those critics who assert that advertising 
men should devote more attention to “creative work” and let selling problems alone. 


HE argument as to the 

“proper limits” of advertis- 

ing agency service that of 
late has been causing palpitations 
of the heart in some quarters, is in 
reality not so academic as it looks. 
It boils down in the end to a dis- 
cussion of the practical 
question as to what an 
advertiser should ex- 
pect from his agency, 
which is a very prac- 
tical question indeed, 
both from his  stand- 
point and from that of 
the agency fraternity 
in general. 

The conception which 
the advertiser has of 
agency service largely 
determines the grade 
of service that he gets; 
and the advertiser who 
contents himself with 
inadequate service is 
the biggest factor in 
perpetuating the exist- 
ence of the inexperi- 
enced and_ inefficient 
agent. I am not put- 
ting it any too strongly 
when I say that the 
curse of the agency 
business is the ease 
with which the title of “advertising 
agent’ may be assumed and worn 
by those who have few or none of 
the qualifications necessary for true 
agency service, but are able to sat- 
isfy, for the time being, the de- 
mands of clients whose conception 
of advertising does not extend 
beyond the filling of space with pic- 
tures and text. 


“cc 


The notion that it is the agent’s 
main, if not his sole function, to 
devote himself to “creative” work— 
that is, to the production of adver- 
tisements per se—letting such mat- 
ters as distribution methods, sales 


more recent than that published in our June issue. 
that this was taken in a moment of relaxation, not to say contempla- 
tion, it is worthy of note that the ax is handy. 


Note to “Anxious Inquirer”: We don’t know. 


cooperation and manufacturing pro- 
cesses severely alone, is responsible 
for many advertising failures, and 
no end of wasted expense. The 
advertiser who expects no more 
than this from an agent, is most 
likely to employ an agent who can 


We succeeded in getting possession of a picture of Cheitenham Bold 


give him nothing more—frequently 
with disastrous results to both. 

Let me illustrate this with an ex- 
perience of our own. 

A year or so ago, one of our cli- 
ents informed us that he was about 
to take his account elsewhere 
because he was not getting satisfac- 
tory results. The campaign, he said, 
had started out all right, but had 
fallen down seriously in _ later 
months. Unless we could produce 
some radical improvement in our 
copy, and convince him that it 
would bring results, he would be 
obliged to go to somebody who 


Though it is obvious 


Perhaps it was soup! 


could produce’ successful copy. 
Now the obvious thing to do, of 
course, was to call in the copy staff, 
fill them full of hop, and order them 
to go into the silences and “create.” 
By this process we might contrive 
to hold the account for six months 
or a year longer, and 
nobody could say for 
certain that the new 
copy might not mirac- 
ulously turn the tide. 
As a matter of fact, 
we re-studied our orig- 
inal plan, satisfied our- 
selves that it was based 
upon sound conclu- 
sions, and told the cli- 
ent frankly that no 
mere change of adver- 
tising copy would rem- 
edy a fault that obvi- 
ously lay somewhere 
else. “Fhe campaign 
was a success at first,” 
we told him, “while 
you were getting dis- 
tribution. But the prod- 
uct evidently isn’t mov- 
ing off the dealers’ 
shelves. Let’s find out 
exactly why, instead of 
merely guessing it’s the 
copy.” He wasn’t con- 
vinced, but agreed to give us a 
month before bringing down the ax. 
I won't bore you with the details, 
but we discovered the trouble 
without great difficulty. Convinc- 
ing the manufacturer was a harder 
proposition, but we did that too, 
and we also helped him to apply 
the remedy. Incidentally, we still 
have the account, and no material 
change has taken place in the copy. 
briefly, the story is this: The 
main appeal for the product in ques- 
tion was its delicacy of flavor. The 
concern was a large producer of 
other similar products (which were 
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not advertised, incidentally) and 
had a standardized method of pack- 
ing which was most economical. 
To depart from the standardized 
method would mean added expense, 
and there was no apparent reason 
for doing it anyway. 

For some reason, however, that I 
don’t pretend to understand, this 
particular product lost its delicate 
flavor very rapidly, and acquired a 
rather unpleasant “tinny’’ taste 
after a week or two on the dealer’s 
shelf. Housewives bought it once, 
didn’t like it, and failed to repeat. 
We convinced the manufacturer of 
this by purchasing the product from 
various nearby sources, and as- 
sisted in conducting a series of 
experiments with special containers 
that finally removed the difficulty. 
Functions Can’t Be Circumscribed 

There is nothing particularly re- 
markable about that incident. But 
suppose we had acted on the theory 
that manufacturing processes were 
none of our business, our sole duty 
being to “create” soul-stirring ad- 
vertisements?: What would have 
happened? In all probability the 
manufacturer would have wasted 
several thousand dollars during the 
next year or two in buying pretty 
pictures and assortments of words, 
together with the conviction that 
advertising didn’t pay, and _ that 
advertising men in general were a 
bunch of four-flushers. 

We might have painted word- 
pictures of that superb delicacy of 
flavor that would move a stone gar- 
goyle to tears without doing any- 
thing but pile up added liabilities 
for the manufacturer in the form of 
an unfavorable reputation he would 
have to live down. In this case the 
“limits” of advertising agency serv- 
ice extended at least far enough to 
include the manufacturer’s packing 
department, and_ to 
boundary 


establish a 
anywhere short of that 
would have been just neither to the 
manufacturer nor to ourselves. 

I could relate a number of other 
instances in which we have found 
it advisable to do similar things 
that were not directly connected 
with the filling of space; such, for 
example, as assisting in rearranging 
territories, discussing ways 
and means for speeding up produc- 
tion of popular items, suggesting 
new assortments of goods, revision 


sales 


of terms of sale, cutting out super- 
fluous styles and sizes, better ac- 
counting practices, and even advice 
on financing. 

We believe, in other words, that 
our clients should expect from us 
a service broad enough to make 
advertising profitable to them, and 
if it is not profitable to them it will 
not continue very long to be profit- 
able to us. We have never suc- 
ceeded in establishing any standard- 
ized “limits” for our service, and 
as a matter of fact we have never 
tried to do so. 

As a matter of fact, the advertis- 
ing agent who has this conception 
of his job in the world, cannot avoid 
the consideration of many subjects 
which have “nothing to do” with the 
creation of advertising copy, any 
more than the architect who is 
employed to design a building can 
avoid taking into account the struc- 
ture of the natural foundation on 
which it is to rest, or its general 
relationship with its surroundings. 

It has taken a good many years 
to convince business men_ that 
advertising, to be successful, must 
be built into the general structure 
of the business, instead of being 
squirted onto it through a pastry 
tube—and a sizeable number of 
them have not been convinced even 
yet. These latter can see nothing 
in advertising except what Joe 


Weber used to refer to as “lang- 
wich,” and when a campaign fails 
there is nothing to blame but the 
copy. 

Hence the demand that the agent 
keep his nose to the grindstone, and 
his eyes glued to the beautifully 
embossed and deckle-edged copy 
paper. 

Which sometimes reminds me of 
the movie director who had to stage 
a bull fight. To avoid any risk to 
the pulchritude of the male star, a 
gentle Alderney bossy was fitted 
out with a pair of vicious looking 
papier-mache horns. And when the 
climax of the picture caused more 
laughter than thrills on the part of 
the audience, they fired the prop- 
erty man for lack of creative effort, 
because the horns weren’t more 
“convincing.” 

Please don’t imagine that I am 
minimizing the importance of good 
copy. I doubt if anyone places a 
higher value on it than we do. But 
the most forceful copy in the world 
won’t make a bull out of an Alder- 
ney cow, or bring order out of 
the chaos of a poorly jointed organ- 
ization. The only “limit” to agency 
service that I am willing to recog- 
nize is the point where it becomes 
profitable for the advertiser to 
employ it, even if that involves 
going considerably further afield 
than a thesaurus and Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations. 


Ad Hits Hard Time Croakers 


A full page advertisement of the 
Shaw-Walker Company, makers of 
office equipment, which ran in many 
of the leading newspapers of the 
United States October 14, carries 
an unusual message in the interests 
of better business. 

The advertisement represents a 
constructive attempt to reestablish 
confidence in business by showing 
how, in a year when many concerns 
retrenched on account of gloomy 
econonrc predictions, the election, 
unsettled international affairs, and 
so on, the Shaw-Walker-Company 
set a new sales record. 

“When Hard Times Called We 
Were ‘Out’,” is the headline. “They 
wagged their heads and rolled a 
weather eye,’ the ad continues. 
““Bad year for business,’ they 
sighed. ‘Presidential election, muss 
in Europe, trade curves slanting 


” 


down. Guess we'd better go slow.’ 

The copy goes on to tell how 
Shaw-Walker, while recognizing the 
slacking up of business, reasoned 
that business men, having less 
money to spend, must be shown 
how to make a smaller income go 
further. It told how, when hard 
times called, Shaw-Walker men 
went out in the field and fought for 
business and made a “dull” year 
into one of the best years that com- 
pany has ever known in its entire 
twenty-five years of business. 

A small box at the bottom of the 
advertisement, which carried a list 
of the five lines of Shaw-Walker 
equipment, and the last six or eight 
lines are the only parts of the copy 
that deal with a direct selling mes- 
sage for Shaw-Walker products. A 
full length “skyscraper” illustration 
completes the layout. 
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The good work of the best salesmen on earth can be “shot to pieces” by one letter that isn’t written with a sympathetic 
understanding of the customer’s viewpoint 


Writing the Letter That May Be 
Loaded with Dynamite 


Ticklish Situations that Bob Up in Every Batch of 
Mail and How Some Sales Managers Handle Them 


" ROSS word puzzles and the 


like are a cinch compared 
to the problems my daily 
mail contains,” said the sales man- 
ager of a nationally known paint 
and varnish manufacturer recently. 

“Dealers and jobbers seem _ to 
have an idea that a sales manager 
is a sort of Aladdin who must just 
rub a magic lamp and their every 
wish will be granted. What a flare- 
back there is when they find out 
that after all he is just an ordinary 
mortal more or less bound round 
with the woolen string of policy. 

“Here’s a letter I received this 
morning from an old friend in Wis- 
consin. He is one of the first deal- 
ers I sold when on the road some 
twenty-five years ago. We have 
developed a friendship which ex- 
tends beyond mere business rela- 
tionship. Many a time he and I 
have gone hunting together, and 
shared the pleasures and hardships 
of the woods. 

“Dear Ed,’ he starts, ‘I have a 
favor to ask. You know I planned 
to put on an advertising campaign 
this fall in the local papers and 
expected to spend some $800. The 


By C. W. Hamilton 


contracts have been let and as your 
line of paint is to be featured in sev- 
eral of the ads, I think it is right 
your company should help pay for 
the campaign. I would suggest that 
$50 would be about right. Won't 
you see to it that a check for this 
amount is sent to me at an early 
date?’ 

“He adds a postscript, “Don’t for- 
get that ducks will soon be flying 
and you promised to spend a week 
end up here.’ 

“T have no choice in the matter. 
Policy insists that his request be 
refused. I would almost rather pay 
the $50 out of my own pocket than 
turn him .down, but it has to be 
done. He is going to find out that 
after all I am not such a ‘high muck 
a muck’ in this company as he 
thinks I am.” 

The reply which this sales man- 
ager dictated ran about like this: 


It just can’t be done, Frank. Suppose 
that one of your customers came in and 
asked you for $5 as a contribution to some 
campaign he had evolved which you knew 
would help the community in general and 
reflect to some extent upon your own wel- 
fare. You would be inclined to dig up. 


But suppose all of your customers did the 
same thing. It would keep you scratching 
gravel just to make enough money to give 
away. The same thing applies to me. Fifty 
dollars doesn’t sound very big in just one 
case. Yet we have several hundred dealers 
and if we had to dig up $50 for each one, 
we would be lucky to keep one jump ahead 
of the sheriff. However, our advertising 
department is at your disposal to help you 
prepare copy, cuts, mailing pieces or the 


like in this campaign. Tell me what you 


want in this way and you will get it. 

It is probable that the dealer was 
big enough to understand just the 
sort of situation his friend, the sales 
manager, faced, and not to censor 
him too severely for the refusal. 
Yet, in the next day’s mail, he 
might have received a letter from 
some practically unknown dealer 
who asked the same question and 
an entirely different letter would 
have to be written. 

Sauer & Black, surgical supply 
manufacturers, find this request for 
financial aid in advertising cam- 
paigns a very ticklish situation to 
handle. Their policy is much the 
same as other manufacturers in that 
direct financial aid is refused, yet 
the facilities of the advertising de- 
partment are placed at the command 
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of the dealer in the preparation of 
the copy, cuts, and other material. 
“We cannot enter into any con- 
tract for local newspaper advertis- 
ing nor participate in any activities 
of this character which involve indi- 
vidual instead of collective relation- 
ship with the drug trade,” is the 
gist of the letter they send to the 
dealers who make this request. 
“When the mail man comes into 
my office,” said the sales promotion 
manufacturer of a phonograph and 
radio manufacturer, “he packs in a 
lot of high explosive material that 
has to be handled with care. Just 
a spark is going to set off some 
kind of a blow-up that may cost a 
profitable contract, or undo the 
work that we have planned over a 
long period of years. It is almost 
impossible to establish any hard or 


fast rule for handling dealers’ 
requests ! 
“One of the most _ frequent 


requests we get is ‘You are adver- 
tising in local papers. I want my 
name put on the ad.’ 


Diplomacy is Necessary 


“In many of the larger cities 
where we have several large dealers 
we have a legitimate excuse in that 
we point out we are not using the 
other firm names and cannot estab- 
lish a precedent by printing the 
name of one dealer in preference to 
others. But in the smaller towns 
where there is just one dealer hand- 
ling our line, such a reply will 
never do. It is a pretty touchy 
proposition to tell a dealer that we 
are advertising our machines to cre- 
ate good-will and not to help him 
sell the other things that he has in 
his store. I usually go about it in 
this way: “This advertising is sim- 
ply to establish firmly in the public 
mind the idea that our instruments 
are the kind they want to buy and 
equal to, if not better, than most 
other similar products on the mar- 
ket. You are a long established 
firm in your community and your 
buyers know that you handle qual- 
ity goods. It is not necessary to 
add your name to the ad to help 
you. We want to bring the trade 
to you because of the commanding 
position you hold, rather than by a 
direct appeal.’ 

“It’s a stalling letter, I'll admit,” 
said this sales manager, “but how 
else am I going to answer it? I 
cannot tell him that we will not do 


it in just so many words. It might 
cause a cancellation that would 
reflect seriously on our business. 
Sometimes I evade the issue by tell- 
ing them that the cuts have all been 
prepared and it would add too much 
to the cost to have them changed. 
But in all of these letters, I also 
tell them that we will be glad to 
furnish electrotypes with their name 
mortised in if they want to run a 
campaign individually. 

“When they come back with a 
request for financial aid, I always 
tell them of the national advertis- 
ing we are doing and analyze the 
circulation of the media we are 
using, point out that we are already 
spending more money in their ter- 
ritory than they have asked us to 
contribute and we generally find 
that it stops any further requests.” 


When Someone Asks for Prices 


The question of a policy to follow 
in answering these mail requests 
and kicks is a moot one. No hard 
and fast rule may be established. It 
must be sufficiently flexible to per- 
mit of adapting to individual cases. 
And the man who answers it has to 
be a diplomat. 

If he follows the course pursued 
by a New England manufacturer 
who bluntly told an inquirer that he 
did not find them rated in a credit 
agency guide and later found that 
the inquiry had come from the pres- 
ident of a very large concern with 
whom he had been anxious to estab- 
lish business relations, it is sure to 
result in trouble. In this particular 
instance the blunt reply resulted in 
the one firm being placed on the 
black-list and regardless of the bar- 
gains it had to offer, business rela- 
tions were never established, and to 
this day, salesmen are unable to 
make a dent in the purchasing 
agent’s shield of “policy” not to buy 
from their house. 

The J. L. Kraft Company, manu- 
facturers of cheese, handle their 
products solely through wholesalers 
and jobbers. It is not at all unusual 
for them to receive a letter on blank 
paper, asking for jobbers’ prices, 
and signed by some_ individual. 
These letters are studied carefully 
and when the reply is dictated, it 
is pointed out that the policy of the 
organization is to deal only with 
recognized jobbers and wholesalers 
and, as they do not find the writer 
listed in business guides, they 


would appreciate a letter with some 
additional information. 

“As a protection to wholesale gro- 
cers and jobbers generally who 
carry a warehouse stock of our 
products, we do not ship direct to 
the retail trade, realizing that we 
cannot take the cream of the busi- 
ness from them and expect them to 
give us any cooperation or service 
to the smaller stores in the outlying 
territories.” 

This paragraph incorporated in 
their reply to such a letter rather 
effectively points out that in order 
to secure a list of their discounts, 
the writer will have to establish 
himself as entitled to them. Accord- 
ing to J. J. Wolf, sales manager, 
they have found that such letters 
for prices are often written by re- 
tailers seeking information as to the 
margin the jobber makes, and in 
some cases, jobbers have used this 
method of trying to check up on 
their policy of dealing only with the 
wholesale trade and jobbers. 


The Price Cutting Problem 


“Take for instance the territory in 
and around Minneapolis,” said Mr. 
Wolf. “We have received dozens 
of such letters from that territory 
and we know that in many instances 
these letters came from large retail- 
ers. In one or two instances we 
know they came from jobbers hand- 
ling our goods. If our replies had 
indicated that we were not averse 
to dealing direct, the jobbers would 
have been a little bit cagey about 
stocking our stuff and it would have 
shown up in the volume. Their 
mental calisthenics would have been 
‘well, if they quote prices to the 
retailers, they probably will sell 
them some time and we had better 
get ready to get out from under.’” 


One of the most ticklish situa- 
tions that a sales manager has to 
handle is the kick from one jobber 
that another jobber is not adhering 
to discounts. The provisions of the 
trade restriction laws make this a 
touchy proposition. The manufac- 
turer cannot control the retail price 
of his goods. He can try to do it 
by printing the price on the carton, 
but when the jobber buys the goods, 
they are his property and he can do 
as he likes with them. 

The Eau Claire Grocery Com- 
pany of Wisconsin was charged by 
another jobber with underselling 

(Continued on page 1805) 
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Even the Star Salesman is Only a Part 
of the Constellation 


An Executive Who Has Reached Up for a Few Takes Exception 
to the Suggestions Made by “‘A Star Gazing Sales Manager’ 


By a Sales Manager-Astronomer 


HERE is a disposition on 

the part of writers of a cer- 

tain type of story concern- 
ing salesmen and salesmanship, to 
make it appear that the average 
sales manager has about as much 
spine as a plate of raspberry jello. 
And I suspect, as a consequence, 
that these tales come hot from the 
griddle of the salesmen themselves 
or, at least, from writers who have 
served an apprenticeship at it and 
sought an easier vocation. 


Brickbats to Fling 


These manuscripts are written 
after the fashion and manner of our 
popular drama, and at no time have 
I been able to discover that the 
sales manager is given the hero 
part. He is, as a rule, cast for the 
deep-dyed villain who gnashes his 
teeth and plots against the universe. 
This fiction would have us believe 
that most sales managers are inti- 
mately related to Simon Legree, 
whilst the poor, mistreated salesman 
is either Little Eva or Uncle Tom, 
cowering under the lash. 

“Sales Management” is doubtless 
truly unbiased and must open its 
columns to any wandering minstrel 
who has a couple of soft-boiled eggs 
to serve. For example, in the issue 
preceding this, there was an insid- 
ious document, “Yanking Stars from 
the Competitor’s Firmament,” which 
would tell the world that sales 


managers are the original jelly fish 
and must go around with red noses 
because of having them tweaked by 
impudent star salesmen. There 
were no less than a half dozen anec- 
dotes relative to star-snatching and 
what followed, and the moral to be 
drawn therefrom intimated that a 
superior type of salesman, one for 
whose services there was likely to 
be hot competition, could breeze 
into his sales manager’s private 
office and call him seven kinds of 
a stewed prune. Whereupon the 
sales manager would settle back, 
cowed, in his chair, and weakly 
reply: “Yes, not only that, but I’m 
the prune’s gravy, too. Take a 
handful of cigars out of my humidor 
and draw up in detail just what you 
want and how; I'll sign it with my 
eyes closed.” 


Something Wrong With Picture 


This writer would have you be- 
lieve that the sales manager is a 
bucking broncho, and the star sales- 
man a rodeo cowboy who digs his 
spurs into the flanks and rides that 
unruly and opinionated gentleman 
out of the circus lot and across the 
county line. Imagine this! It is 
an intimation that discipline no 
longer exists. Form and tradition 
are nicely reversed. It is the sur- 
vival of the unfittest. The sales- 
man is the real boss, and the sales 
manager stands around waiting to 
have a saddle put on his back. 


Such articles as this paint the 
sales manager in pastel shades as a 
sort of colorless aenemic, cheerfully 
willing to be insulted if it makes 
good copy, and patiently suffering 
a finger shaken under his nose by 
the star performer, as if it were no 
more than a part of the job. There 
are smug stories of salesmen, high 
in their profession, who stride excit- 
edly into Mr. James Addlepate 
Smike’s office, climb on his desk, 
turn over the ink well, and tweak 
the sales manager’s nose, while tell- 
ing him where to get off. 


When Dignity Suffers 


I proclaim this as an impossible 
situation. It just doesn’t exist. There 
may be quiet talks and an occasional 
request, but a star salesman can be 
so brilliant his wife has to snuff him 
out at night before anybody can go 
to sleep, and he is as much subject 
to dignified discipline as an office 
boy. An executive is an executive. 
No sales manager would last half 
through the peach crop. season, 
which, as I hail from Georgia, I can 
state, is the shortest of all, if he cul- 
tivated the habit of leaning over and 
pulling up his coat-tails every time 
a star salesman bought a new pair 
of brogans. 

The premise of such verbal suc- 
cotash is wrong, seriously wrong, 
and as a sales manager who studied 
some astronomy in his youth and 
who even to this day can tell the 
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difference between green cheese and 
the moon, I hereby enter a protest. 
We sales managers have a certain 
amount of dignity to uphold. 
Younger salesmen, reading these 
stories, might attempt to follow 
their precepts, which would make it 
necessary to take them across our 
knees and spank ’em soundly, then 
and there. 

A sales manager occupies a post 
both of importance and of honor. 
He ranks well up with the heads 


of the institution. It is by no means 
unusual for a sales manager to play 
golf with the president of the com- 
pany and to borrow matches from 
him during business hours. I can 
no more imagine a salesman throw- 
ing a set of check reins over the 
head of a sales manager, than I can 
picture him tapping the president or 
vice president of the concern over 
the bean with a fly-swatter. In this 
year of our Lord, A. D. 1924, the 
word “sales manager” still means 
what it implies. We MANAGE, 
and if any employee develops a 
blimp-sized ego, he is called on the 
carpet and put back in his place so 
speedily that his shoes catch fire. 
A sales manager accepts sugges- 
tions, but he can tighten up as com- 
pletely as a seaman’s knot in a 
storm, when a salesman suddenly 
gets a brainstorm and erroneously 
imagines that he was the chap who 
carried that original message to 
Garcia. 

This story, of which complaint is 
made, had to do with the acquiring 
of star salesmen, by fair means or 
foul, and what transpired immedi- 
ately after a hand-picked, thor- 
oughly-seasoned organization had 
been assembled. The sales man- 
ager could not manage his high- 
powered constellation, once they 


had been pulled from their high 
places, and set twinkling in new 
skies. Because the stars were Edi- 
son-Mazdas, ready to short-circuit 
the nicest sales manager in these 
here now U-nited States. They 
would blow out on the Boss, if not 
allowed to blaze their own individ- 
ual heavenly trails. 

Mr. Sales Manager sat at his 
desk, in deep perplexity, as the stars 
passed in sassy review. Some of 
them had their thumbs on their 
noses and all of them were just 
about as responsive to rules and 
regulations as so many porcupines. 

Blah! 

Here is one astronomer who has 
had more than a long-range, tele- 
scopic view of stars in the salesman- 
ship sky. It seems to be peculiarly 
true that the big men are far easier 
to handle than the amateurs and the 
middlin’-goods. A salesman reaches 
the top, as a rule, because he is well 
balanced, sensible, level-headed. It 
is the little two-by-four, the peanut- 
tube salesman who overestimates 
his personal ability and wants to 
dictate. You seldom catch an old 
hand doing it or wanting to do it. 
They know better. 


Extracting Some of the Twinkle 


Now and again, a star salesman 
will have his whims, his peculiari- 
ties. He will not be exactly easy 
to handle. His temperament will 
have bumps on it and a slight open- 
faced rash, but that is where the 
sales manager, his employer, his 
chief, his superior officer, in every 
sense of the word, must employ 
tact. One of the best ways on earth 
to break a horse of a funny streak 
is to allow him to run himself until 
he’s winded. 

Here is an experience of my own: 
Our general manager had _ long 
known of a certain star salesman, 
connected with a competitive house. 
A\nd without saying very much 
about it (they had long been friends 
and belonged to the same golf club) 
negotiations were completed and 
this man was hired. One day he 
reported at my desk with a cigar 
thrust into the corner of his mouth 
and a “Hello-Little-Buttercup” ex- 
pression on his complacent, flushed 
countenance. 

“Howdy, Mr. K.,” he saluted. “I 
suppose Mr. Tom told you about 
me. I’m here to do a big job for 
you in the selling end. I’m going 


down to Atlantic City with the wife 
for a week of rest and from there— 
on the road. The next you hear 
from me, I’ll dump some fat orders 
on your desk.” 

“Have a seat,’ I answered as 
quietly as I could. “What’s that, 
now? A week at Atlantic City and 
then off on the road? But you are 
(oing to report back here for in- 
struction, aren’t you?” 

“Why, no,” was the snappy reply, 
“not me. I’ve been selling this line 
for the better part of twenty years. 
I know it by heart. There’s nothing 
you can tell me that I don’t know.” 


I could feel my blood boiling. 


“There’s one thing I can tell you 
that you may not know,” I said; 
“namely, this: before starting out 
you must come to the office and 
have a conference with me. I want 
you te spend at least three days 
going through our plant. You must 
see our methods of manufacture. 
After, we will see how we can plot 
out your ground so that it will in- 
clude territory where you are 
known. I realize that will be 
helpful, but, in the meanwhile, we 
have had two men out there and 
this must be straightened out and 
readjusted.” 

He gave me a look that was 
Grade-A Impudence. 


“Say,” he bawled out, “say, 
what’s the use of my mussing 
around a dirty plant? And I signed 
up with you folks because I wanted 
a little more freedom than I was 
getting in my old place. I’m re- 
sponsible to Mr. Tom, and not to 
you. You can’t handle me as you 
would that bunch of school children 
you have, you know.” Then, after 
a pause: “I wasn’t born yesterday.” 
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“As far as this job is concerned, 
you were,” I replied as calmly as I 
could. And now about Mr. Tom, 
as you call him: I am the sales man- 
ager of this organization. Mr. Tom 
has little or nothing to do with the 
conduct of this department. If I 
can’t run it, hide and hair, I'll re- 
sign, but it would be a miserable 
condition if we did not thoroughly 
understand one another, now, at the 
outset. I’m in charge here. What 
I say goes. If you can’t operate 
under those conditions and be sus- 
ceptible to the discipline of an or- 
ganization, I would advise you to 
talk it over again with Mr. Tom.” 

He did. 


And Mr. Tom came to see me. 
He thought I should use more tact 
in handling a new man, an import- 
ant man, a salesman eagerly sought 
by concerns the country over. Cer- 
tain allowances and exceptions must 
be made. 

I was not five minutes in convinc- 
ing Mr. Tom that a selling organ- 
could not be conducted 
along those lines. It would be only 
a question of time before insubor- 
dination would break out all over 
the place. I would be the chief in 
name only. It would undermine my 
department. Back came the star, 
sut I 


ization 


just as peppery as_ ever. 


knew what to do. He played golf 
and I took him in my car out to my 
club. We played all that day, morn- 
ing and afternoon, and I drubbed 
the life out of him. His form at 
golf was as punk as his tempera- 
mental form. And if there is one 
thing more than another that will 
iron out the ego in a man quicker 
than a game of golf, then I’d like 
to know what it is. 


We reached an understanding on 
that sunny course. Nor is it nec- 
essary for every sales manager to 
be a Bobby Jones. So much more 
can be accomplished away from the 
atmosphere of an office in a case of 
this kind. It’s best to get out into 
the “great open spaces” where the 
“great open faces” can exhaust their 
verbal monoxide freely. It amuses 
the caddy. 

Seriously, while a firm believer in 
stars and their powers as pace-mak- 
ers, aside from every other consid- 
eration, I have found that they are 
not particularly difficult to keep in 
line. These, I would say, are some 
of the essential points of procedure: 

Have a thorough understanding 
at the inception of a business rela- 
tionship. Start right. It is not easy 
to begin with concessions and end 
with discipline. 


The Star vs. the Solar System 


Handle him 
sympathetic 


Learn your man. 
from a basis of this 
understanding. 

Never allow a star salesman to 
have privileges which are separate 
and apart from others in the organ- 
ization. 

Talk the problem over with the 
star. Tell him that he must assist, 
and play an important part, in up- 
holding uniform morale. 

Be wholly responsible for hiring 
stars; when someone else does it, 
particularly a high executive, the 
difficulties are vastly increased. 

Have it in the contract that cer- 
tain observances and rules must be 
always inviolate. 

Look up the personal record of 
your man before you take him on. 
However much of a star he may be, 
as a salesman his disposition and 
his habits may be impossible. 

It was in the summer of year be- 
fore last that we acquired five star 
salesmen at one lusty gulp. It was 
made necessary by the addition of 
a novelty to our line, and it had 
been agreed that a separate, high- 
caliber sales force must be hastily 
assembled in its exclusive behalf. 
These men, seasoned veterans, must 
be in a position to go out and ina 
single season put their goods on the 
map. 

I was chosen as the lion-tamer. 
We had big money to spend for 
talent and the selected salesmen 
were top-notchers, each with an 


enviable record of achievement. In 
my talks with them, I could see 
that they were set in their ways, 
profoundly self-conscious of their 
own ability, and possessed of no 
small volume of egotism. But there 
is something at once mysterious and 
inexorable about the selling end: no 
man, no group of men, can be 
stronger than the company as a 
whole. No man, no group of men, 
represent a self-sufficient quantity. 
After all, it’s the House. That is 


why I have never been very much 
alarmed over temperamental sales- 
men. It isn’t necessary to be either 
over-indulgent or  strong-armed. 
There is a safe middle course, which 
is the one sublime solution. 

And I'll tell you what it is. I 
refer these facts to the author of 
that amazing document’ which 
undertook to make us all believe 
that star salesmen drive sales man- 
agers around the circus lot, like so 
many charioteers, at Prof. Gentry’s 
dog and pony circus. 

One of my new men suffered from 
the I-want-to-do-it-my-way com- 
plex. Advice to him was as wel- 
come as a platter of potato bug poi- 
son. Another was forever playing- 
down to me, as if he knew he 
amounted to a great deal more, but, 
in order to save my feelings, would 
not openly admit it. I could not 
make the bunch agree on a set pol- 
icy for all. As fast as I would get 
one or two into the pen, the others 
would break out by smashing sev- 
eral slats. 

“All right,” I finally declared, 
“suppose we try it this way for ex- 
actly two months: each man go it 
alone and after his own ideas. Per- 
sonally, I know this to be the wrong 

(Continued on page 1809) 
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How to Start a Sales Managers’ 


Association 


By J. C. Aspley 


Editor, SALes MANAGEMENT Magazine 


HE editorial, “Join a Sales 

Managers’ Association — If 

You Haven’t One in Town— 
Start One,” which appeared in the 
September issue of “Sales Manage- 
ment,” has brought a number of re- 
quests for help in organizing clubs 
in towns where the sales managers 
have not, as yet, made any effort to 
get together for a mutual exchange 
of ideas and methods on an organ- 
ized basis. 

Subscribers in Indianapolis, Hart- 
ford, Omaha, Pittsburgh and sev- 
eral other cities have written in 
offering to start a movement in 
their towns towards the organiza- 
tion of a sales managers’ club. 

Doubtless there are many other 
sales managers who would like to 
take the lead in bringing about an 
organization of sales managers in 
their own communities. 


How to Start the Ball Rolling 


For those sales managers we are 
reprinting an article on the organ- 
ization of a sales managers’ associa- 
tion which appeared in “Sales Man- 
agement” for June, 1920. 

All that is necessary to start a 
sales managers’ club is the inclina- 
tion. Sound out two or three of 
your sales manager friends. Sell 
them the idea. Then ask them to 
meet you at luncheon to talk the 
matter over. It is best if one of 
these friends is a sales manager of 
local repute, and of sufficient per- 
sonality to bring together men 
engaged in competitive work. The 
success or failure of the whole 
undertaking hinges on the local 
standing of these wheel horses. 

If the consensus of opinion at 
this preliminary meeting is in favor 
of undertaking the organization of 
a club, the next step is to line up 
the charter members. Here again 
it is important that the right sort 
of men be selected. Pick out the 
live wires—open-minded fellows 
who are willing to swap experi- 
ences. There is no room in a sales 
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managers’ club for the sponge-like 
individual who is out to get all the 
other fellow’s ideas without giving 
any in return. You want men who 
are big enough to know that they 
don’t know it all and who can be 
depended upon to get behind the 
undertaking and carry it through to 
a successful! conclusion. 


Fortunately, most sales managers 
of the modern school measure up to 
these dimensions. There is hardly 
a business center that does not pos- 
sess at least ten men with these 
qualifications, and ten are plenty for 
a start. If there is any doubt in 
your minds as to which sales man- 
agers in town to ask, “Sales Man- 
agement” will be glad to help you. 
Our list of paid subscribers repre- 
sents the livest and most progres- 
sive sales executives. As a class 
they are men who value the other 
man’s experience, and who realize 
that only by the interchange of 
ideas and experience can full prog- 
ress be made. We will not only be 
glad to furnish you with this list, 
but if you wish we will be glad to 
write each of our subscribers within 
a reasonable radius of your locality 
advising them that a club is being 
projected and suggesting that they 
get in touch with you or your com- 
mittee. We have been able to help 
several clubs get started in this way, 
and we will be glad to extend the 
same cooperation to you without 
cost or obligation. 

An organization meeting should 
then be called and a charter applied 
for. It is best to call in a lawyer 
here as this work involves a certain 
amount of legal detail. By-laws 
should be drafted. The following 
are suggested as a model, if the 
organization is to be of unlimited 
membership: 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME 
The name of this organization shall be 
“THE SALES MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION of 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 

The object of the organization shall be 
the advancement of salesmanship, the en- 
couragement of fellowship, reciprocity and 
cooperation among sales managers, to the 
end that effective and ethical selling plans 
and methods may be established, and the 
interchange of ideas encouraged. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Membership shall be divided 
into two classes: Resident and Non-Resident 
Members. 

Section 2. Resident Members: Any mem- 
ber of a business firm or official of indus- 
trial or other corporation in.............. 
or vicinity, or head of the sales department 
or producing end of the business, may be 
eligible for active membership. 

Section 3. Non-Resident Members: Any 
person fulfilling the qualifications as noted 
above, residing outside of a radius of 50 
RS TH I ovo obs bv bh kb kbc ce vad es may 
be eligible for Non-Resident membership, 
and shall enjoy all the rights of resident 
membership. 

ARTICLE IV 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 

All applications for membership shall be 
made by the candidate in writing, same to 
be presented by a member of this Associa- 
tion in good standing. All applications shall 
then be referred to and acted upon by the 
Membership Committee. 


ARTICLE V 
DUES 
The dues of Resident Members shall be 


slestelole olay ere sesoneceiay etary efessete eal Soares cee per year. 

The dues include cost of the monthly din- 
ners arranged for under the direction of 
the proper committee. 


ARTICLE VI 
MEETINGS 

Section 1. Meetings of the Association 
shall be held on the third Monday of each 
month, except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee may be held during the same months 
or at other times subject to the call of the 
President. 


Section 2. The Annual Meeting of the 
Association shall be held in November of 
each year. 

ARTICLE VII 
OFFICERS 

The officers of this Association shall be 
a President, Vice President, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer and five other members of the 
Association—these five members and the 
elective officers (except the Secretary) and 
the two preceding past Presidents, shall con- 
stitute the Executive Committee, and all of 


(Continued on page 1803) 
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Seven billion 
dollars’ worth 


of textile 
products 


are 


sold every 


year 


Clothing and Textile products 
advertised by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 

Butterick Patterns 

Carter’s Knit Underwear 
Corticelli Silks 

David & John Anderson Ginghams 
Peace Dale Yarns 

President Suspenders 

Shelton Looms Products 

“*U. S.’’ Raynsters 

Waterside Corduroy 


ANY of these are staples—with a 
value following closely the cost of 
39£22 raw materials and labor. 


In sharp contrast are the highly devel- 
oped style creations where intrinsic cost is 
but a small fraction of the selling price. 


Between these two extremes lie the prod- 
ucts of mass production —where materials 
and style both play a part in determining 
price. 


For each of these groups the selling prob- 
lem is different. But to each of them adver- 
tising offers a way to secure that stability of 
demand, which is such an important factor 
in maintaining volume. And by using this 
force textile manufacturers today are win- 
ning the same sort of leadership that has 
already been achieved by successful adver- 
tisers in other fields. 


If you make a textile product, the exper- 
ience of the J. Walter Thompson Company 
in this and kindred fields will help you sell 
in greater volume. 


JI WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 


ADVERTISING 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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-» + Where the Rate Card 


A cautious announcement 
of a Merchandising Service 


An AGENCY representative is speaking 
to a News solicitor in the former's office: 
‘What circulation have you got now?”’ 
“Over eight hundred thousand. The rates 
are based on 750,000.” 

‘That's fair enough. Now how about a 
little co-operation?” 

‘How little do you want?” 

**Well, we have a questionnaire here to 
feel out the field. Only about thirty-seven 
questions. Calls on five hundred dealers will 
be about right, and it’s very important that 
we get this dope by next Wednesday.” 

“I see,’’ says the News solicitor. 

‘Then we'd like to have you send out a 
letter and a broadside to all the prospective 
dealers in New York, and let us have some 
men to make calls with our client’s sales- 
men. Now we've also got a window trim 
that’s a wow. You might put in a couple 
of thousand for us.”’ 

The News solicitor somehow conveys to 
the agency representative the fact that The 
News is not in a position to satisfy his 
requests. Often the agency representative 
protests that some other newspaper in New 
York has done or is willing to do the things 
he asks. Then the News solicitor must 
usually begin to sell him all over again the 
fact that our business is limited solely to 
furnishing white space at the lowest rate in 
the paper that has the largest daily circula- 
tion in America—and let it go at that. 


* * * 


Ir IS acurious inconsistency that the adver- 
tiser, who has mainly been responsible for 
stopping the publisher from getting sub- 
scriptions by giving premiums, should insist 
that the publisher give all sorts of premiums 
to get ade ertising. 

The A. B. C. report is a definite, inflexible 
statement that has greatly discouraged the 
ancient practice of getting readers by giving 
parlor clocks, dishes, magazine subscrip- 
tions, armchairs, library sets, oil paintings, 
real estate, trips to somewhere, fountain 
pens, admissions to the County Fair, life 
insurance, bicycles, chances to win a goat 
or a reputation. 

But arate card, although it is prepared in 
the four A form and reads plainly B a agate 
line’’ is sometimes assumed by advertisers 
to include copy and art service, plates, mats, 
mortgages on the front page, research, trade 


surveys, route lists, sales work, direct mail, 
window trimming, posters and counter dis- 
plays, and free passes to a dog show. 

All or any of these items are occasionally 
requested by the advertiser as‘* co-operation.” 
And the mention of ‘merchandising service’ 
on the part of the publisher is sometimes 
interpreted as an admission of altruism. 


The News does not give such forms of 
“‘co-operation.’” We find it difficult enough 
to somehow run a newspaper without carry- 
ing on various side lines and perquisites. 
We limit our co-operation to getting out 
the best possible paper we can, to giving the 
most circulation at the lowest possible rate 
and to taking care of all advertisers impar- 
tially. 

Some newspapers do give many of the 
extras mentioned above. Many advertisers 
forget that it is impossible to get something 
for nothing—even from a publisher. These 
extras are frequently covered by a rate that 
includes them as well as white space and 
circulation. 


WE ARE now giving to some 
National advertisers acautious, 
conservative and limited form 
of “merchandising service.” 


This service consists of the services of 
three men—two actively and one in an 
advisory capacity. One of these men has 
had several years’ experience with merchan- 
dising and merchandising campaigns. He 
has written merchandising plans, and some- 
times helped to carry them out. He knows 
something of this market. Out of his expe- 
riences he remembers chiefly the mistakes 
that were made, the precautions that were 
not taken, the oversights in the product, 
prices, selling methods, and advertising. 

The second man, who is actively in charge 
of this work, has had a splendid education 
in economics and business practice, some 
ne eee ee 
rience and an exhaustive acquaintance with 
the New York City market, gained chiefly 
by making on foot a census of retail stores in 
all parts of the city over a period of five 
months. He knows something of market 
analysis, distribution and selling methods, 
and advertising. 

The third man has been a specialty sales- 
man and trade investigator. 

There is no impressive field force. We 
believe that the only worthwhile merchan- 
dising service we can give is our knowledge, 
experience, and judgment, and not cheap 
foot work, mechanical motions, routine 
activities! We do not believe in duplicating 
the advertiser's own efforts in selling the 
market, nor in furnishing subsidiaries to a 
sales campaign. 

We will not make hundreds of calls on 
retailers to get information on question- 
naires that are often involved and darkly 
mysterious. If you want trade information 
on New York City and as an advertiser are 
entitled to it, we will try to supply it if we 
are able. State your problem fully and tell 
what you want to know. Don’t send an 


elaborate questionnaire and demand a cer- 
tain quota of calls on the promise of hypo- 
thetical campaigns from dark horse adver- 
tisers. 

We will not sell goods for anybody. 

We will not furnish or mail broadsides, 
form letters, or window posters, nor dis- 
tribute, book orders or check up on window 
displays. 

BUT to an advertiser who will expend 
what in our judgment is the proper amount 
of effort to achieve the end he has in mind 
in this market—and who will place with us 
an adequate contract for space in The News, 
we will try to do the ialoning things: 


(1) Ascertain and advise on market 
conditions. 


(2) Help to plan or advise on selling 
campaigns. 


(3) Furnish comprehensive district 
maps that show the purchasing 
power, density and type of popula- 
tion. 


4) Arrange introductions to jobbers, 
brokers, or make jobbing connec- 
tions. 

(5) Loan route lists for the use of the 
advertiser’s salesmen. 

(6) Address sales meetings and make 
sufficient calls with salesmen to 
show them how to merchandise 
the advertising. 


(7) Check up on sales work. 


* * * 


Tuus FAR, what we call our Merchan- 
dising Service has been very successful. We 
believe it is worthwhile, and so do some of 
the advertisers who have experienced it. It 
does not increase our cost dines business 
or compel us to charge a higher rate. We 
will maintain it if we can help the adver- 
tiser get more business in New York, avoid 
mistakes or expense; and if it will make 
more advertisers for The News. But we 
will not maintain it as a premium to be 
bought instead of the medium. 

Requests for this sort of service from 
present or prospective advertisers in The 
News are invited. 


Have you read TELL IT TO SWEENEY? This 


series has been issued in folder form. Write for it! 


New York's Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 
7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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When the Buyer Comes to Papa 


Reported by a Member of The Dartnell Editorial Staff 


The Fourth of a Series of Articles on Industrial Selling 


66 OW if George here doesn’t 
treat you right, just you 


let-me know!” The visit- 
ing High Mogul of the company is 
merely indulging in a little affec- 
tionate “kidding,” for the benefit of 
both the prospect and the local rep- 
resentative. What he means, of 
course, is to imply that George is 
an extremely efficient salesman, and 
there isn’t the remotest possibility 
that he won't “treat the prospect 
right.” Also it serves as a kind of 
tonic slap on the back for the sales- 
man. The notion that it may be 
taken seriously and literally doesn’t 
enter into the calculations. 

If you have ever sat in the pur- 
chasing agent’s seat, as I have, you 
will recognize the above remark 
immediately. It is one of the easiest 
and the most obvious things for a 
big executive to say when he comes 
around to make the acquaintance of 
a big buyer, or to assist the local 
man in closing a big contract. It 
looks so innocentand innocuous, and 
is intended merely to promote pleas- 
ant feelings all around; but, take it 
from me, it is loaded with several 
varieties of grief. For it generally 
happens that sooner or later some- 
thing is going to arise which leads 
the prospect to remember the invi- 
tation, and to try going over the 
local salesman’s head. 


Going Over the Salesman’s Head 


In the technical field there are 
certain industries right now in 
which local representation cuts 
practically no figure at all, because 
the big buyers have acquired the 
habit of going to “headquarters.” 
In at least one important line the 
local representative has been over- 
shadowed to the point where he is 
little more than a salesman of sec- 
ond-hand equipment, new installa- 
tions usually requiring the expen- 
Sive attention of a whole retinue of 
higher officials who are neglecting 
something else to dance attendance 
on consulting engineers and pur- 
chasing officials. 

Frankly, I am uncompromisingly 
“agin” the system, often practiced, 
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Even though big industries order in quantities that warrant the president’s 
personal attention, there is always the danger of robbing the sales- 
man of his efficiency when the boss interviews the buyer 


of bringing in the higher officials of 
a company to assist in closing sales 
that look doubtful. I admit cheer- 
fully enough that sales are fre- 
quently made this way that might 
otherwise be lost to competitors. 
3uyers are often flattered by the 
personal attention of the president 
or vice president or some other high 
factotum, and frequently it helps to 
inject a new and forceful personal- 
ity into the negotiations. 

Admitting all that, however, I am 
convinced that this method in the 
long run produces ten times as 
much harm as it does good. It 
seriously weakens, and sometimes 
ruins, the morale of the local sales- 
man. It wastes the time of men 
who are paid to attend to more 
important duties, and compels them 
to give attention to details that are 
outside their province. And it often 
means loss of sales entirely, because 
the local man is not in touch with 
conditions. 

For bear this in mind—the cus- 
tomer who has once been flattered 
by receiving the personal attention 
of the High Mogul is quite likely 
thereafter to demand the same 
attention, and to decline to “bother 
with” the local man. And when you 


get fifty customers or so into this 
agreeable habit, you can readily see 
what happens. 

There is something almost ludi- 
crous in the spectacle of the presi- 
dent of a big industrial corporation 
gathering a retinue of specialists 
and hopping on the train to call on 
a buyer who has announced with- 
out any previous warning that he is 
in the market. Yet this is exactly 
what happens, time and time again, 
in many different lines of business 
which sell to the big, industrial 
buyers. 

I’ll cheerfully admit, furthermore, 
that there are many lines of busi- 
ness in which it is_ practically 
impossible to close sales without 
the assistance of somebody “higher 
up.” There are some lines, particu- 
larly in the technical field, where 
the local salesman cannot possibly 
keep abreast of all the improve- 
ments in design and construction, 
and the specific application to the 
prospect’s requirements must be 
handled by somebody who comes 
direct from the factory. 

Such cases are common enough, 
where the big executive is com- 
pelled to “butt into” the sale event- 
ually. And when he does so, he 
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needs to watch his step and watch 
his tongue, so as to avoid weaken- 
ing the morale of the salesman, or 
destroying his usefulness as a point 
of contact with the customer. I 
know many big men in the indus- 
trial field who can do this to per- 
fection, never giving the prospect 
the idea that they are superseding 
the local man, or making the sales- 
man feel that he is being over- 
shadowed. 

And I know of others who put the 
salesman clear out of the picture, 
when they take hold of a situation 
of this kind, totally destroying his 
value as a point of contact for the 
future. Also they stick their necks 
into a noose from which they never 
can get them out, for hereafter the 
prospect is going to call on Mr. 
Soandso for information and not 
waste his time with the local man, 
who is a fellow of no authority 
anyway. 

Local Influence is Lost 


What this means, of course, is 
that the local man automatically 
ceases to perform what is in many 
lines his most important function: 
that of keeping in constant touch 
with what is going on in his terri- 
tory, keeping headquarters advised 
as to plans that are being consid- 


ered for future development, and 
ironing out all the preliminary 
details. In order to do this he has 


got to have the confidence of the 
buyers on his prospect list, and they 
have got to be in the habit of going 
to him for information instead of 
writing out to the factory to ask 
when “Mr. Whosit is going to be 
in town again.” 

Here is the way it often works 
out in practice. A firm of consult- 
ing engineers, let us say, is work- 
ing out specifications for some client 
who wants to increase his plant 
capacity, and the proposition in- 
volves the purchase of power plant 
equipment. There are two manu- 
facturers from whom they want 
detailed estimates. In one case they 
are used to dealing with Mr. 
Whosis, the vice president out at 
the factory, and the local man is a 
nonentity in their estimation. So 
Mr. V. P. gets a letter, asking for 
information which he isn’t qualified 
to supply at first hand, and which 
applies to local conditions with 
which he is not familiar. 

With the other manufacturer, 
they are used to dealing through 
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the local salesman, and they get 
him on the telephone. While Whosis 
is dictating a letter to his local 
salesman, telling him to go up there 
to try to find out what it is all 
about, the rival outfit has taken 
care of the inquiry, and is working 
about six jumps in advance. Who 
runs the better chance of getting the 
business? 

The big executive who begins the 
practice of butting in on sales pro- 
cedure is likely never to be able to 
stop it. Once he has given a pros- 
pect the idea that the local man is 
little more than an errand boy, and 
held out the invitation to come 
direct to papa for service, his goose 
is cooked so far as that prospect is 
concerned. 

Nine times out of ten the pros- 
pect will keep right on coming to 
papa, and Mr. Executive may find 
that he is getting to be more or less 
of a glorified errand boy himself. 
He will waste a lot of time doing 
things that somebody else can do a 
lot better, and in the meantime his 
own proper work is being inter- 
fered with. Meanwhile, he is shoot- 
ing the morale of the sales force 
full of holes, sowing a voluminous 
crop of grievances, and destroying 
the company’s immediate points of 
contact with its market. Once 
started, the thing is difficult, if not 
impossible to stop, because the pros- 
pect is likely to be sore if the great 
man turns him down after once hav- 
ing beamed upon him. The best 
way in the world to lose a customer 
is to make him feel that his business 
is slighted. 

The Right Kind of Contact 

On the other hand, I[ believe 
firmly that the higher executives of 
a company should keep more closely 
in contact with customers and pros- 
pects than they often do, meeting 
the trade personally. I don’t know 
of anything that increases the good 
will towards a house any more defi- 
nitely than an occasional visit with 
the big chief, if he happens to pos- 
sess a real personality. 

It is time well invested for the 
big executive to spend several days 
a month, simply calling on the big 
buyers in company with the local 
representative, if, as I said before, 
he watches his step and watches his 
tongue. The important point is not 
to trespass on ground that is 
the rightful province of the local 


man, and to say nothing that will 
impair the buyer's confidence in him, 

If he uses ordinary tact, he can 
enhance the salesman’s standing 
with the buyer enormously, and at 
the same time increase the sales- 
man’s individual morale. Above all, 
he should avoid any invitation or 
suggestion to go over the salesman’s 
head. Even when he is there for 
the specific purpose of closing a 
sale, he can emphasize the local man 
as to the point of contact by pass- 
ing questions along to him for 
answer, and deferring to him on 
points that properly belong in his 
province. 

A Dangerous Practice 


It is only human nature, after all, 
for the big executive to take pride 
in his ability to close sales, and to 
enjoy exercising it. It is also human 
nature for the buyer to feel flattered 
when he is told that his business is 
so important that the big chief 
attends to it personally. And it 
sometimes looks like the line of 
least resistance to take advantage ot 
this fact. It often happens, how- 
ever, that the mixture of the two 
elements produces a compound that 
is corrosive of sales morale and 
executive efficiency. .And when the 
practice is once started it can sel- 
dom be stopped without a danger- 
ous risk of losing the customer 
entirely. 


Manufacturers from all parts ot 
the United States who engage in 
foreign business, met in New York 
City October 22, for the fifteenth 
annual convention of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association. 
Convention discussion — centered 
chiefly in European markets, but 
opportunities for the development 
of the Mexican market were also 
emphasized. 

Among the speakers tor the meet- 
ing were: J. H. Seiderman, man- 
ager of the foreign division, Famous 
Players-Laskey Corporation, “Mo- 
tion Picture Distribution Abroad” ; 
Edward P. Rizer, chairman of the 
board, the Vacuum Oil Compay. 
“Petroleum in Export Trade”; E. 
D. Kilburn, vice president, West- 


inghouse Electric International 
Company, “Electrical Exporting”; 
Colonel Fred Cardway,  interna- 


tional distributor of Pierce-Arrow, 
Peerless and Haynes motor cars, 
“American Automotive World 
Competition.” 
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Results Built This Plant 


HE new $2,000,000 home of 

The Milwaukee Journal is the 
largest newspaper plant in the North- 
west and there is none more efficient 
in America. Entirely occupied by The 
Journal, this plant is designed, con- 
structed and equipped to make possib!e 
still greater newspaper service to read- 
ers and advertisers. 


The new Milwaukee Journal 
plant is the result of forty-two 
years of consistent effort to give Wis- 
consin people an unexcelled newspaper. 
By affording advertisers in the Mil- 
waukee-Wisconsin market an oppor- 


| ge are cordially invited to inspect 
The Journal’s new plant when in 
Milwaukee. Here you will find many 
original developments in newspaper 
making which are already attracting 
nationwide interest. 


tunity to get the greatest possible vol- 
ume of results at the lowest cost per 
sale, The Journal has itself made re- 
markable progress. 


The Journal’s new home is tang- 
ible evidence of the advertisers’ 
valuation of this newspaper. It assures 
a bigger and a better newspaper with 
an even more extensive influence on 
which The 


Journal covers so thoroughly. 


the prosperous market 


In the future even more than in 

the past, your advertising dollars 
will go farther when concentrated in 
Wisconsin’s foremost newspaper. 
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‘Our salesmen’ traveling expenses 
have been reduced to five cent fares— 


INTERBOROUGH ADVERTISING 


Interborough Lines serve Man- 
hattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens and Staten Island (the 
latter via the South Ferry sta- 
tion). The ENTIRE city of 
New York can be covered on 
five cent fares! 


et—in New York City we are reaching 

more consumers than live in the States of 
Florida, Kansas, West Virginia, Oregon and 
Montana combined! These five great States 
have a total area of 408,690 square miles, 
whereas, New York City is confined to only 
327 square miles! 


‘“*With the aid of Interborough Subway and 
Elevated Car Card and Poster Advertising, we 
are displaying our goods in full color and big 
space, before a daily audience of over 3,000,000 
far-riding passengers! 


“‘In this wealthy and highly concentrated 
market we are getting far better results than if 
we had scattered a bigger appropriation over 
a larger expanse of territory, and attempted 
to follow it up with crews of expensive 
‘Pullman’ salesmen! 


“‘Gentlemen, it is the best advertising buy 


in the country today !”’ 


“People— Not Territory— 


Produce Sales!” 


More than 125,000 Retailers 
and over 14,500 Wholesalers 
are located in the City of New 
York. Salesmen can live at 
home and keep in PERSONAL 
contact with this trade! 


(Exclusively Subway & Elevated) 


viex ARTEMAS WARD, Inc. *2: 


CONTROLLED BY 
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What Kind of a Bulletin Will Salesmen 
Really Read? 


By Eugene Whitmore 


NEW man had been hired to 


the bulletins for 
He was _ hired, 
not because of his selling experi- 
ence, but because he had written a 


few “pieces” for various magazines 


prepare 
salesmen. 


and newspapers. He “felt the 
call” for literary work and was sure 
he could get out the salesmen’s 


bulletin. 

His boss was a practical sales 
manager—a man who knew sales- 
men. When the bright young man 
came in with his first batch of copy 
the sales manager said: 

“We have a couple of salesmen 
in the office today. They’re over 
in the sample room now-——go over 
and read this stuff aloud to them 
and see what they think.” 

Here is what he read: 

“Gather up closely, and 
listen whilst we spill a few thoughts 
on the great profession of salesman- 
ship. Salesmanship was first prac- 
ticed when the first man walked out 
of his cave and traded his big stick 
for bear hide. That was salesman- 
ship because our old friend, the cave 


boys, 
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man, convinced his neighbor that 
his big stick was more useful than 
the said neighbor’s bear-hide. 
“Salesmanship has _ progressed 
down through the ages until today 
it is a matter of service. Service is 
the watchword of the modern sales- 
man. Service is the cry that is heard 
throughout the broad stretches of 
this great land of ours. The sales- 
man who gives service succeeds. He 
must serve before he profits. It is 
service that oils the wheels of our 
great industrial organizations and 
keeps the smokestacks smoking.” 
That was as far as the bright 
young man was allowed to proceed. 
“Applesauce!” groaned one of the 
salesmen, as he turned to his friend 
and said, “By the way, I sold the 
sweetest order last week that I’ve 
turned in many a day. You know 
old man Smithers, the buyer at 
Johnson Brothers? Been calling on 
him for two years, and just found a 
line of argument that happened to 
hit him where he lives.” 
And then the salesman proceeded 
to outline the plan used to sell old 


man Smithers. But the bright young 
man didn’t realize that he was lis- 
tening to a hot news story of a 
real sale—stuff that would make the 
very finest sort of copy for the 
salesman’s bulletin. 

Here were two men interested in 
selling and eager for each other’s 
experience, yet the house bulletin 
was going out each week filled with 
gush and palaver about “service,” 
“success,” “ideals,” and all that sort 
of thing. 

When two salesmen meet each 
other, it is a safe bet that they will 
ask the two following 
questions: “How’s business?” or 
“What's the news?” 


one of 


The answers to these two ques- 
tions form the best theme or topic 
for discussion in bulletins that go 
out to salesmen. 

In writing bulletins for salesmen 
it should be remembered that the 
salesman is most interested in what 
other salesmen what 
sales they are making, how his own 
sales compare with those of other 
members of the sales force, and 


are doing, 
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your readers are men. 
firing line.” 


they are selling. 


there. Don't mix advice with news 


How to Make Your Salesmen’s 
Bulletins Interesting 


A very successful editor of publications for salesmen says: 
Don’t insult them by calling them the “boys on the 


Remember that salesmen want the news, not preaching. 
a salesman that he ought to work on Saturdays, tell how another salesman is 
making a record by working on Saturdays. 


Telling what the other salesmen are selling isn’t enough; tell them ow 


Bear in mind that most salesmen’s bulletins are thrown away because the 
editor mistakes “inspiration” for information. 


If you must “preach,” have an editorial column and do your preaching 


Assume that 


Instead of telling 


what new ideas or plans are being 
used by other salesmen. 

If every paragraph that is written 
for a salesman’s bulletin is judged 
by these two questions, there will 
be no danger of writing bulletins 
that the salesmen will not read. 

The picture accompanying this 
article is an admirable illustration 
for getting the news flavor into a 
bulletin. These pictures were used 
by Ray Goetze of the National Sales 
Agency, and are used at the top of 
the salesmen’s bulletins. During the 
summer time a front porch is used, 
and the bulletin is called “The 
Fidelity Front Porch.” Under this 
line, which is printed in large type, 
the following phrase 
“Where we talk things over 


appears, 

In the winter the fireside picture 
is used, and the bulletin is called, 
“The Fidelity Fireside.” 

Stick to News 

There is’ very little, if any, 
“preaching” in the bulletins sent out 
by Mr. Goetze. They stick closely 
to straight news items which the 
salesmen would naturally talk about 
were they gathered together for an 
informal meeting such as is pictured 
at the top of each bulletin. 

There are so many things of real 
interest happening in the average 
sales department, that it is difficult 
to understand why so many bulle- 
tins to salesmen are filled with 
material such as the following, 
which was clipped from a bulletin 
being sent out to a large group of 
insurance salesmen: 

“The 
not fish 
his bait 


successful fisherman does 
with a bare hook; and if 
grows stale he renews it. 
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This he can do without falling over- 
board. 

“Fishing is a means to an end. 
The object is not fishing but catch- 
ing. Thus it is with the agent. He 
canvasses in order to insure, and he 
cannot insure unless he adopts 
appropriate methods adapted to the 
needs of each prospect. And he 
must always be original and fresh, 
or he will be an unsuccessful fisher 
of men.” 

Contrast this with the following 
item, which is clipped from a page 
in a recent bulletin of the McCaskey 
Register Company, which starts 
like this: 

Giving Usable Ideas 

“IM. Vaiden, Division 3, drove 
up to a store and met another sales- 
man who said, ‘You are losing your 


time calling on that bird.’ Never- 
theless, Vaiden entered the store 


and found his man.” 

Then the article goes on to de- 
scribe exactly how the 
made, giving the 
used by Mr. Vaiden. 


sale was 


even approach 

[ do not believe there is a single 
salesman in the entire sales force of 
the McCaskey Register Company 
who will not read this story from 
beginning to end. What's 
aiter he reads it, he 


more, 
will have 
received an idea that may help him 
make a sale the same day he reads 
the story. 

In an old issue of the Todd Pro- 
tectograph weekly bulletin to sales- 
men, there is another idea which 
can be used constantly in writing to 
salesmen. In this bulletin there are 
fourteen the common 
objection, “Your price is too high; 


answers to 


[ can buy a machine similar to 
yours for less money.” 

Not long ago the writer was call- 
ing on a salesman in St. Louis, 
when the morning mail came in. 
When he saw a certain envelope he 
asked to be excused for a moment, 
and stopped to read the weekly 
issue of the house bulletin. When 
I saw him make several notes in a 
little notebook, I asked him what it 
was, and he showed me the bulletin. 
In this bulletin was a suggestion for 
selling a certain line of trade which 
he had never called upon, and he 
was making a note to have his sec- 
retary make up a list of every busi- 
ness house in this particular line in 
St. Louis. His comment was, “If 
these other salesmen can sell under- 
takers (which was the line of busi- 
ness mentioned), I can sell them 
too, and for the last six months the 
bulletin has been full of items about 
selling to undertakers. I am going 
to see what I can do.” 


Where to Find Material 


When a salesman reads the bul- 
letins from the house in that spirit, 
there is not the slightest doubt but 
what the bulletin is worth all it 
costs, and in many cases much more 
than it costs. 

While it is true that news of what 
other salesmen are doing should be 
given the greatest amount of space 
in the average bulletin to salesmen, 
it is equally true that there are hun- 
dreds of other topics which can be 
used in sales bulletins to relieve the 
monotony. for instance, I have 
before me a recent issue of the 
Toledo System, a bulletin for the 
salesmen of the Toledo Scale Com- 
pany. In this bulletin there are 
cight pictures of different processes 
for finishing Toledo scales, together 
with some well written descriptions 
ot the various processes in finish- 
ing. This bulletin serves the double 
purpose of giving the salesman an 
education in manufacturing pro- 
cesses,.and of giving him a selling 
tool which he can show to prospects. 

\ sales manager with whom | 
was talking recently told me that 
he just returned from a trip made 
for the purpose of visiting salesmen. 
Ile said that he was surprised at the 
lack of knowledge regarding the 
company’s history displayed by 
many salesmen. This sales man- 
ager is running a brief history of 


(Continued on page 1810) 
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Centralizing 


Sales Effort 


HE Indianapolis Radius (Indianapolis and 
the seventy mile radius) is a prosperous, 
compact, responsive market of 1,992,713 popula- 
tion. Concentrated sales effort here yields best 


returns per dollar. 


The Market 


POPULATION: Indianapolis 
has 358,760 people; its city 
and suburban trading area 
has 800,000. The Indianapo- 
lis Radius, the city and its 
70-mile zone, has 1,992,713. 


CHARACTER: In the India- 
napolis Radius are productive 
farms, and busy factories. 
This territory is crisscrossed 
with a network of interur- 
bans, steam roads, bus lines, 
and highways. It costs less 
to cover this market with 
salesmen. 


BUYING POWER: 21st in pop- 
ulation, Indianapolis stands 
13th in volume of retail sales. 
The buying power of the city 
is augmented by the daily 
influx of suburban buyers. 
Diversified industry stabilizes 
that buying power. 


The Medium 


CIRCULATION: The _ India- 
napolis News has 80,725 cir- 
culation within the city car- 
rier delivery limits; the sub- 
urban trading territory ab- 
sorbs an extra 24,184 copies. 
The total circulation is 
128,400. 


CHARACTER: The News is 
delivered to the home. It has 
more home delivered circula- 
tion in Indianapolis than both 
other Indianapolis papers 
combined. It is delivered on 
rural routes in the Radius by 
motor cars the afternoon of 
publication. It is THE Hoos- 
ier family newspaper. 


SELLING POWER: The sell- 
ing power of The News has 
been tested week in and week 
out for 54 years. Proof of 
its power is that The News 
carries more advertising than 
all other Indianapolis news- 
papers combined. In 1923, 
the News carried 272 national 
accounts exclusively in In- 
dianapolis. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


Chicago Office: 
LB. EWTZ 
Tower Bldg. 


New York Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


A DBV E RTFISIN G 
58 East Washington Street Chicago 


we 
Cape 


Able attorneys and skillful 


surgeons have all the work 
they can do. They never 
find it necessary to employ 
representatives to sell their 
services. (In a similar way, 
the best advertising serv- 
ice is bought. It is not sold 
by canvassing methods 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


A copy will be sent at your request. 
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A Month 


A Sales Analysis That Saves $1,000 


Machine Made Reports of Daily Sales on 700 Items 
Show Bauer & Black Where to Apply Extra Sales Pressure 


EVERAL months ago, when 
the distribution sheet for a 
previous month’s sales was 
sent to the sales manager's desk, 
he murmured a polite “thank you” 
in a listless sort of way, folded the 
report and tucked it away in his 
desk in a “well, that’s that” attitude. 
This report represented the time 
and effort of several clerks for 
nearly a month and had cost in 
round figures more than $1,000. Yet, 
it was being tossed aside as if it 
were so much waste paper. 
“Isn't that report of any value to 
you?” the sales manager was asked. 
“Not now,” he replied. “It is too 
late in the month to do us very 
much good. The books close again 
in a day or so for this month and 
a new report will be under way. 
This report you have just handed 
me then is obsolete so far as any 
constructive work is concerned. If 
we could get this data within five 
or ten days after the books close, 
it would be invaluable. Now it is 
just history.” 
Figures Needed Without Delay 


Sales figures are important in any 
business, but in our field particu- 
larly so. The figures we were pre- 
paring were of little use because of 
the delay in getting them to the 
executives, and we had to find some 
way to eliminate this loss of time. 
At first extra help was added to the 
force, but without appreciable im- 
provement in time. The report still 
went downstairs too late. 

An investigation into the methods 
of other organizations was started. 
Information was gathered as to how 
their sales reports were prepared 
and analyzed. The investigation 
was not confined to business kin- 
dred to ours. Almost every type of 
organization and report was studied. 

Our merchandising problem 
might perhaps be regarded as dif- 
ferent from that of others. There 


By Fred E. Rand 


Bauer & Black, Chicago 


are several thousand wholesalers 
and retailers in the United States 
and Canada that we reach. The 
3 & B line consists of several hun- 
dred items, and all of our salesmen 
sell the complete line. The ultimate 
information we wanted about our 
sales activities was perhaps a little 
more detailed than that required by 
others. 

At the end of several weeks’ 
investigation, the results of the sur- 
vey were placed before the execu- 
tives of the company and _ their 
approval given for the purchase of 
three specially constructed account- 
ing methods. These machines were 


to be used solely in the preparation’ 


of sales statistics for the sales 
department. 

The installation of this equipment 
was completed in August, 1923, and 
three girls were taught to operate 
the machines. We started imme- 
diately on the preparation of the 
sales data for the month of August 
and on the tenth of the following 
month the work was complete. 


When the report was placed be- 
fore the sales manager, his reaction 


was much different than it had 
been heretofore. Instead of tossing 
the figures to one side, he pushed 
back the mail and other papers on 
his desk and began to study the 
distribution sheet. 


In a moment he rang for his sec- 
retary, and that evening the first 
letters to salesmen, based on these 
machine made reports, were on their 
way. As he studied the reports, the 
sales manager was enabled to vis- 
ualize the activity of every stlesman 
in every territory, and whenever it 
was deemed expedient to put a little 
pressure, these .personal letters did 
the job effectively. It served to 
bolster up the entire selling organ- 
ization, and almost immediately the 
effect of this close check-up was felt 
in the order department and ship- 
ping department. 

In planning the sort of informa- 
tion these accounting machines 
should give, we divided the line of 
commodities into several depart- 
ments. Kindred commodities were 
placed in the same general depart- 
ment. Each division was given a 
number, and keys were built into 


These three tabulating and accounting machines give Bauer & Black a 
complete analysis of sales by product, territories, value and groups of items 
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the machine corresponding to these 
numbers. One of the machines was 
constructed to furnish the volume 
of sales according to commodities. 
The other two machines took care 
of the auditing in so far as dollars 
and cents were concerned. 

As the machines are really a com- 
bination of twenty-seven adding 
machines, it can readily be assumed 
that there is no end to the classifi- 
cations into which we can divide 
our sales distribution report. 

For our purpose it was decided 
that each order should be analyzed 
as to totals by departments, indi 
vidual items, salesman, states, dis 
tricts, and cities, not only as to vol- 
ume in so far as the number of units 
sold, but also as to amounts in dol- 
lars and cents. 


Records are Always Complete 


The importance of such an item 
ized report cannot be minimized, 
inasmuch as it permits the sales 
manager to keep his finger on the 
pulse of the selling force with a 
much finer degree of accuracy. In 
our experience it has also served as 
a guiding post to the production 
and advertising departments in 
adjusting their activities to meet 
varying conditions in the field. 

The rapidity with this 
auditing work is carried on is well 
illustrated by the fact that orders 
listing hundreds of items are re- 
ceived daily in this office, and must 
be immediately checked through 
these machines. Each item must be 
properly classified and the machines 
balance at all times. It is essential 
for our purpose that at any time ot 
the day, if the sales manager asks 
for it, we can tell him just what the 
figures are for that day, week, or 
period of the month. Up to the 
present time we have had no difti- 
culty in keeping up to date in this 
respect. 


which 


Each morning at eleven o'clock, 
the complete distribution sheet of 
the orders received the previous day 
is ready for the sales department. 
This provides an accurate check on 
the conditions existing in each ter- 
ritory and discloses just what each 
salesman is doing. If certain items 
in the line are not moving as rap- 
idly as our experience tells us they 
should, it is a simple matter to 
check up and find out why, and 
apply the needed pressure to bolster 
up those items. 
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The comparisons between. terri- 
tories, salesmen, and 
important. The conditions in some 
district may be, as far as our know] 
edge is concerned, very similar, yet 
when the distribution sheet dis- 
closes that there is a wide diverg- 
ence in the volume of sales of like 
commodities, it is customary to 
check up and find why this differ- 
ence exists. In this manner we have 
been able to keep the volume movy- 
ing steadily and to adjust conditions 
to meet the varying problems the 
men must contend with. 


jobbers is 


\ complete analysis of each sales- 
mans production is made daily and 
if considered advisable, a copy of 
it is sent to him weekly or monthly. 
(Of course, from previous reports. 
the comparison with the 
period the preceding year is pos- 
sible. When the report is sent out 
weekly, it usually reaches the sales- 
man on Tuesday or Wednesday. 
The monthly report never is later 
than the tenth. Only the adoption 
of these machine made records has 
nade this possible. 


same 


System Proves Efficient 


There have been times during the 
past fourteen months when certain 
information was needed in a hurry. 
This might have been a resume of 
some particular salesman’s work, or 
the figures pertaining to some par- 
ticular territory. This was in addi- 
tion to the regular reports that we 
were expected to prepare. 

The regular shift of operators 
worked steadily on this work until 
noon recess. Another group of 
girls then went to the machines and 
kept the work moving. The sim- 
plicity of the machines made it an 
easy matter to train girls to operate 
them. Conditions in the office have 
been adjusted so that vital figures 
are never delayed because of sick- 
ness, holidays or absentees. 

When the 


made, 


installation was first 
we were dubious as to the 
success of the experiment.  Cer- 
tainly we did not think that the 
machines would play such a prom- 
inent part in our sales activities. We 
expected of course to secure the 
important figures a little more rap- 
idly, but had no idea that we could 
get the minute detail that we have. 
There is still room for greater detail. 

Instead-of some $12,000 fluttering 
out of the windows annually in the 
shape of not used sales data, we 


have saved this amount in labor 
cost and paid for our machines out 
of the saving. \We do not have the 
uncomfortable feeling that we are 
preparing a truthful but valueless 
sales history to be hidden away in 
desk drawers. A slump in sales is 
never traced to lack of information. 
The sales manager gets what he 
wants when he wants it. 

In the fourteen months that the 
new method of preparing figures has 
been in use, a very appreciable part 
of the increased sales volume we 
have enjoyed may be attributed to 
the careful check it has given us on 
the selling end of the business. This 
fact alone would justify us in 
approving an initial expenditure 
even larger than was originally nec- 
essary to install this machine 
method of preparing sales data. 


A.N.A.E. Picks Houston 
for 1925 Convention 


Houston, Texas, was selected as 
the next convention city by the 
unanimous vote of the officers and 
directors of the Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
who met in Chicago October 16. 
The sessions will be held May 10-14 
in conjunction with those of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, of which the A. of N. A. E. 
is a departmental. Although official 
action has not been taken by the 
Association of Newspaper Classified 
Advertising Managers, it is thought 
that they also will meet at Houston. 

Newspaper executives from many 
sections of the United States at- 
tended the meeting of officers and 
directors. Among those present 
were: Frank T. Carroll, the “India- 
napolis News;” W. F. Johns, the 
“Minneapolis Journal;” J. K.Groem, 
the Northern Illinois Group; John 
Budd, The John Budd Company; 
P. L. Jackson, The “Portland (Ore.) 
Journal’; F. J. Oexman, the “Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star”’; A. L. Shuman, 
the “Fort Worth Star-Telegram”; 
M. E. Foster, the “Houston Chron- 
icle”; George M. Burbach, the “St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch’; A. L. Poor- 
man, the “Providence Journal and 
Bulletin’; W. H. Moore, the “De- 
troit News”; J. E. Lutz, J. E. Lutz 
Company ; Carl P. Slane, the “Peoria 
(Ill.) Journal-Transcript”; Harvey 
R. Young, the “Columbus Dis- 
patch,” and J. F. Young, the “Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review.” 
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Full Speed Ahead! 


O 


HEN a steamship reaches clear waters 
after feeling its way thru a treacherous 
northern course, the Captain orders “Full 
Speed Ahead”—if we know anything about 


our sea fiction. 
O 


In the Mid-West the order is now “FULL SPEED 
AHEAD!” Wonderful crops of wheat and corn, kafirs, 
broom corn, cotton, and lesser crops have completely 
thawed the frozen credits and congealed buying. Farmers 
have paid their bankers in full, or reduced their debts 
below the point of worry. Again they are fixing up the 
house and farmstead, replacing the sadly worn imple- 
ments, getting the clothing they have been wanting, and 
putting “store stuff’ on the table. 


O 


Now is the time to make your list and your sales plans for 
the Mid-West farm market. It’s easy to make the list for 
Capp2r farm papers are always the basis of it—if you 
know anything about the Mid-West. 


THE CAPPER FARM PRESS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


New York City Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
120 W. 42nd St. 608 S. Dearborn St. 1013 Oregon Ave. 1632 W.. Lafayette Blvd. 


St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 
2202 Pine St. 1407 Waldheim Bldg. 201 Sharon Bldg. 
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To Have and to Hold 


Cincinnati Business 


N the Cincinnati market the holding of trade is conditioned 

upon the same fundamental policy as the securing of distribu- 
tion. Perhaps an analogy furnished by the local newspaper situa- 
tion may point to the reason for this demonstrated fact. 


For a generation the unquestioned leadership in local newspaper 
circulation has been consistently lodged in one evening paper, The 
Times-Star. This paper goes daily into four out of every five 
homes in this trading center, being read by practically every 
native, literate, white family in the twelve cities and towns 
included in the “local circulation area” of the Cincinnati news- 
papers. So much for “distribution.” 


But Times-Star leadership is not confined to distribution. It 
extends to display advertising as well. This dominance is both in 
the field of local display and in that of national advertising; it 
applies alike to the other evening daily and to the two morning 
newspapers, including their Sunday magazine editions. For 
thirty-three consecutive times, the semi-annual statements of 
display advertising lineage have showed the Times-Star leading 
the list. So much for holding trade. 


During the first six months of the present year the Times-Star 
not only carried more display lineage than in any previous half- 
year, but it also registered a larger increase over all other Cincin- 
nati newspapers. 


To have business in the Cincinnati market and to hold it, profit 
by the experience of other successful merchandisers. Use the 
columns of the Times-Star to secure distribution and to sustain 
sales volume. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A Flash of Red That Won National 


Distribution for Jantzen 


Merchandising Methods That Expanded a Small Local 
Business Into a National Organization in a Few Years 


OUBLING sales each year 
since 1917 and trebling sales 


in 1924 is the record of the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, whose fame 
has been spread abroad over the 
land this summer by some five mil- 
lion stickers on the windshields of 
automobiles. These stickers of the 
diving girl in a red swimming suit 
have been the rage of the past 
summer. Even now that the swim- 
ming season is over nearly every- 
where, thousands of automobiles 
still carry this reminder of Jantzen 
swimming suits. 

More about the diving girl later. 
Although she played an important 
role in the sales drama that turned 
a small local knitting mill, selling 
its output through two retail stores, 
into a national advertiser, with 
nation wide distribution in a few 
years, it is the sales work, and the 
advertising in regular media which 
really played the leading role, even 
if not quite so spectacular. 


A Local Start 


When the company had been in 
business a few years and had begun 
to expand its market past the two 
original retail stores, a new process 
of knitting was developed, special 
machinery built and installed, so 
that a distinctive product could be 
turned out on a mass production 
scale. Realizing that this distinc- 
tive product, embodying several 
features which had _ not been 
exploited in swimming suits, was 
the biggest sales point in their prod- 
uct, a modest local campaign in 
several coast cities was started. The 
first year the advertising ran, sales 
were doubled. The advertising was 
continued the following year. Sales 
doubled again. 

During the early stages of the 
campaign there was no competition 
on the particular style of swimming 
suit made by Jantzen. Competitors 
found many reasons why the suit 
would not succeed. But as sales 
continued to grow and the suits 
became more and more popular on 


the coast, competitors began to imi- 
tate the Jantzen suits. Much of this 
competition came from concerns 
who sold their suits in the middle 
western and eastern states, where 


Jantzen suits were then unknown. 


To protect future business it was 
decided in 1920 to enter the national 
field. Selling agents were appointed, 
and a small campaign was laid out 
in two national magazines. While 
sales showed a big improvement and 
the business was growing satisfac- 
torily, the company soon saw that 
it would be necessary to establish 
a sales organization, and offices in 
Chicago and New York were 
opened. The company employed its 
own salesmen and began building 
up a national sales organization, 
instead of depending on selling 
agents. 


In 1921 when many knitting mills 
were closed down, the Jantzen mills 
were running twenty-four hours a 
day. The success of the first modest 
start in national advertising made 
it possible to increase production to 
take care of wider distribution. 


Jantzen suits cost more than 
many other swimming suits, and 
with the popularity of these suits, 
it was only natural that there 
should be certain interests in the 
retail field who attempted price 
cutting. 


How Prices Are Maintained 


The first step towards maintain- 
ing prices is taken when a new city 
is being worked for the first time. 
The company encourages the deal- 
ers to cooperate on prices and set 
a single price at which all will sell 
the suits. If a store violates this 
agreement, a wire is sent asking 
that store to resume the original 
price. Wires are also sent to the 
other stores telling them not to cut 
the price until they hear further. 
A wire to the offender generally has 
the effect of bringing him back into 
line. If not, a threat is made not 
to stock him the following season. 


Because this threat is made in earn- 
est it nearly always brings the 
desired result. 

Jantzen advertising is used as a 
lever to make the sale. The sales- 
men show the advertising portfolio 
during the sales talk, not after the 
order is sold. Each year in Feb- 
ruary or March dealers are cam- 
paigned with a large dealer help 
folder illustrating the various adver- 
tising material offered for the com- 
ing season. With each folder there 
is a post card for ordering whatever 
helps the dealer thinks he will be 
able to use. , 


Dealers Use Advertising 


In addition to the card there is 
a contract for newspaper space and 
poster space to be paid for by the 
local dealer. This contract, when 
filled out, is an authorization from 
the store for the newspaper and 
poster advertising companies to run 
Jantzen copy on certain dates. The 
newspaper contract calls for inser- 
tion on dates which tie up with the 
appearance of - Jantzen copy in 
national periodicals. The poster 
contract calls for a month’s showing 
of posters furnished by the mills 
with the dealer’s imprint. The deal- 
ers pay for the newspaper advertis- 
ing and outdoor advertising. 

Reproductions of the twenty-four 
sheet posters are furnished for show 
window backgrounds, as well as cut 
out stickers of the diving girl, which 
serve to tie up the store with the 
interest created by the millions of 
windshield stickers which were so 
popular the past season. 

Two weeks before each adver- 
tisement is to appear in two leading 
national weeklies, each dealer re- 
ceives a letter with proofs of the 
ad and proofs of the suggested 
newspaper ad, mats of which he 
may order without charge. 

One of the features of the 
Jantzen yearly sales program is 
National Jantzen Week. Since the 
Fourth of July marks the height of 
the swimming season in most 
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localities, National Jantzen Week is 
always scheduled for the seven days 
immediately preceding this holiday. 
Special window trims are furnished 
Jantzen dealers for this occasion, to 
tie up with the interest created by 
the heaviest portion of the national 
advertising schedule, the largest 
advertisements of which appear 
immediately preceding the Fourth 
of July. 

This event, of course, has little 
appeal direct to the consumer, but 
it was found to help considerably 
in getting dealers to stock Jantzen 
swimming suits, and in impelling 
them to give special attention to 
attractive displays of the goods. 

The diving girl, who has become 
nationally known as the Jantzen 
trade character, was first used in 
promotional matter for Jantzen 
swimming suits in 1920. She played 
only a minor role in the next year’s 
advertising, but in 1922 one of the 
officers of the Jantzen mills made a 
cut-out of the diving girl and pasted 
her on the windshield” of his 
automobile. 


This was the beginning of the 
demand for automobile stickers that 
finally spread all over the country. 
The sudden popularity of the wind- 
shield sticker necessitated the alter- 
ation of advertising plans for the 
following year. At first the stickers 
were die-cut and printed only in a 
limited edition. By the summer of 
1923 the scarlet-clad diving figure 
had extended her popularity through 
most of the Pacific Coast states. 
Five million were printed in 1923, 
but with the spread of the demand 
in the central and eastern states 
during 1924, another five million 
were soon exhausted. 

Moreover, the Jantzen girl has 
paid her own way. To get dealers 
acquainted with the popularity of 
the idea of distributing the wind- 
shield stickers, the company gave 
200 of them free on an initial order. 
For succeeding supplies the dealers 
were asked to pay cost for them. 
All the national magazine advertis- 
ing carried the line, “Ask your 
dealer for free windshield stickers 
or send 4+ cents for two.” 


Taking a cue irom the young lady 
who had thus sprung into such pop- 
ularity, the company began to feat- 
ure her in every form of advertising 
and promotional matter—billboards, 
posters, show cards, window display 
material, movie slides, and all mag- 
azine copy, carried the familiar fig- 
ure. She is now the registered trade 
mark of the Jantzen mills. 

The Jantzen Mills do not make 
swimming suits exclusively. A knit- 
ted golf coat, on which the volume 
of business has already run into a 
volume equal to a third of the total 
mill production, was recently intro- 
duced. Since the golf coat is pri- 
marily a winter product, and the 
swimming suit primarily a summer 
one, the sales programs for the two 
items interlock admirably. The 
sales methods on the golf coat are 
similar to those used on the swim- 
ming suit, and are handled by the 
same sales organization. Produc- 
tion at the mill is charted a year 
ahead to allow for the making of 
golf coats in the season when swim- 
ming suits are not being made. 


A $300 Mailing Campaign Brings 
Back $29,835 


SIMPLE folder and return 
post card printed and mailed 
out by the Betsy Ross Dress 

Company of New York City, at a 

cost of only $300, including postage, 

brought a return of orders totaling 

29,835, on a new line of jersey 
dresses featured in the fall line for 
school and college wear. For every 
dollar invested in this single mail- 
ing piece, nearly $1,000 in orders 
came back. 

The which 
pared by a direct mail concern, was 
sent out to a list of 8,200 prospects, 
consisting principally of active and 
inactive the 
Ross Company, together with names 
of stores handling the type of mer- 
chandise represented by this par- 
ticular line of dresses. Out of this 
number of prospects, 663 orders 
were received. 


broadside, Was pre- 


customers of dsetsy 


Was a_ sixteen-inch 
enamel paper 
The copy was 
simple and brief, and the layout 


The folder 
square printed on 
stock in black only. 


featured the price of the dresses, 
$3.75, and a cut of each of the 
models offered in this line 
of dresses. The cuts were attractive 
line drawings such as are used in 
exclusive fashion magazines. 


twelve 


With each cut of a dress a brief 


description of that model was 
printed, calling attention to the 
style features and trimming, to- 


evether with a list of the colors and 
sizes in which this number was 
available. 

This enabled the dealer to see at 
a glance just what styles were 
included in the line, to get a clear 
the appearance of the 
dresses, and to select a sample line 
with a minimum of trouble. The 
return post card made it easy for 
him to order, and the copy on the 
broadside urged him to “Mail the 
card today.” The post card included 
only the sentence: “Please send us 
a sample order of your new jersey 
dresses, following as closely as pos- 
sible these style, 


idea of 


directions in 


number, color, and size,” with 
blanks below for filling in this data. 
and for the dealer's signature. 

This broadside is the first mailing 
in a campaign which is to consist of 
several folders and letters to go out 
at stated intervals. This advertis- 
ing is supplementary to the Betsy 
Ross newspaper and_ trade-paper 
copy. 

The outside of the folder 
blank except for the return address 
of the Betsy Ross Company, and the 
number of the United States one- 
cent postage permit. 


Was 


“It is mailing campaigns of this 
kind,” said a sales manager in the 
women’s apparel field recently, “that 
make us independent of the sales- 
men who think it is too much 
trouble to cover the small towns. 
or years we have been working the 
‘tank towns’ with direct mail. We 
have cut the cost of selling to small 
town dealers almost in half since 
we worked out a system of regular 
mailings to the small town field.” 
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Atte ene es BN ThE 
as wehbe eee 


“One 
picture 
is worth 
ten 
thousand 
words 


An efficient business - getter 


What is the job of an Specific uses are innumerable and What kind of an Industrial Making a Business Film re- 
Industrial Motion Picture? Peculiar to each business. One Motion Picture for your job ? quires more than just posing 

company uses it to prove the a camera and “shooting the 
purity of its products. Another finds in it the way to dem- works.’ The Pathéscope Film Service is a planned service, a 
onstrate the quality of its goods and to show the public how complete service, with undivided responsibility assumed by us 
to buy them. Manufacturers of engineering products often use from conception to completion. 


it primarily to reach scientific students and technical men. 
A concern selling through merchandising channels shows retail 
sales people how to sell its wares. And for public utilities it 
performs invaluable services in perfecting public relations, permanent staff of writers, directors and cameramen trained 
“selling” the enterprise to stockholders, and advertising the in business and advertising as well as artistic production. We 
multifarious functions of the corporation. write the scenario (or story), take the picture, make the prints 
(on either standard theatre-size or “Safety Standard” film), 
and assist in arranging suitable distribution. 


The Pathéscope Company brings to this work years of success- 
ful experience, a well balanced organization, with adequate 
resources, a modern laboratory thoroughly equipped, and a 


People will not read lengthy, technical or complex descriptions 


of manufacturin rocesses. They will learn more from a : , : 
vile y Our service is supplemented by the New Premier Pathéscope projector, 


vivid motion picture of the activities of your organization, in which we manufacture, and which enyone ean use anywhere without 
five minutes, than you could tell them in many months. And a fireproof — a on —— state, municipal - Reasons 
¥ . . : - : " . . restrictions. e New Premier Pathéscope is so exquisitely Out tha 
they will be interested and impressed as by nothing you could its large, brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze expert critics. It weighs 
say or write. only 23 pounds and can be carried in a small suitcase. 
e . 
Some leading concerns who have proved the value of our service 
ENGINEERING and MECHANICAL Robins Conveying Belt Company Postal Telegraph Company Hills Bros. (Dromedary Dates) 
Alpha Portland Cement Company John A. Roebling Company Radio Corp. of America C F. Mueller Co. (Macaroni) 
American Brass Company Chas. A. Schicren Company United Light & Power Company Seaboard Rice Milling Co. (Comet 
A. 1. Bees Compens Tide Water Oil Sales Corp. Chattanooga Gas Company Rice) 
General Electric Company U.S Sat ae wae Pape Ce TEXTILES MISCELLANEOUS 
Westinghouse Lamp Company Bigel Hestfeed C Cc - 
Linde Air Products Company , ‘ : igelow- sartror baal areca s Brooklyn Commercial Body Company 
Lock Joint Pipe Company PUBLIC UTILITIES, TRANSPORTA- Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. Colgate & Company 
Mosler Safe Company TION and COMMUNICATIONS The Standard Textile Products Co. Foamite-Childs Corporation 
National Slate Association American Gas & Electric Company U. S. Finishing Company Kirkman & Sons 
Okonite Company Atlantic City Electric Company FOOD PRODUCTS McGraw-Hill Company 
Otis Elevator Company Commercial Cable Company Franklin Baker Co. (Coconut) Owens Bottle Company 
Plymouth Cordage Company International Mercantile Marine E. F. Drew & Co. (Spredit) Charity, College and Community 
Reading Iron Company Ohio Power Company Frontenac Breweries, Ltd., Canada activities 


Every sales organization should know the latest developments in the ways Industrial Motion Pictures can 
assist sales building. The investment required is much lewer than you probably imagine. We invite an 
opportunity to show you what we have done for others in your industry—and what we can do for you. 


INDUSTRIAL FILM DIVISION 


The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 
Suite 1824 Aeolian Building, 35 West 42nd Street; New York 


Willard B. Cook, President Agencies in Principal Cities 
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When the Salesman Says, “Conditions 
in My Territory Are Rotten” 


Carnation Milk Plan for Getting Facts About Business Checks 
Up the Salesman Who Hides Behind Alleged ‘‘Conditions’’ 


By Merritt J. Norton 


Vice-President, The Carnation Milk Products Company 


EEPING elaborate data _ re- 
fundamental _ busi- 

ness conditions in each sell- 
ing division of the Carnation Milk 
Products Company’s marketing ter- 
ritory has not only enabled our 
organization to direct its advertising 
and merchandising efforts more in- 
telligently, but has aided us greatly 
in checking the estimates of division 
managers and their salesmen as to 
the amount of sales which should 
be made. 


garding 


Our company has always paid 
close attention to local business con- 
ditions as reflected in the various 
forms of commercial reports avail- 
able to every business enterprise. 
It was formerly our practice to con- 
sider these in the light of our sales 
in corresponding territory. Some- 
what more than a year ago, however, 
we came to the opinion that much 
better results could be obtained if 
we supplemented ordinary commer- 
cial reports with studies of the fun- 
damental conditions which were 
reflected in them. 


Keeping Tab on Conditions 

Accordingly, we set a large por- 
tion of our headquarters office force 
to compiling data relative to the na- 
ture of the principal industries 
included within each division, the 
character and extent of the popula- 
tion, the essential factors therein 
which made for prosperity or depres- 
sion generally, and the particular 
factors which bore on the sales of 
evaporated milk. This data once 
compiled, a special division of our 
home office force has been assigned 
to keep it constantly up to date, so 
that at any time we can refer to any 
division and tell as much about gen- 
eral business conditions as our men 
right in the field. But more than 
this, we are able to tell even better 


than they what are the underlying 


causes of the phenomena manifested 
in their big or small runs of orders. 


Our experience has been that the 
reports of individual salesmen and 
also of division managers have al- 
ways been pretty accurate gauges 
of general business conditions in 
their territory. It has been notice- 
able at times, however, that road 
salesmen and their immediate supe- 
riors would permit depressions 
which were obviously of short dura- 
tion to throw them into moods of 
pessimism that were harmful to 
sales. The man who is in the thick 
of the fight is frequently unable to 
get a broad enough view of the 
whole contest to tell how the battle 
as a whole is going. If he is tem- 
porarily low in morale, it seems 
natural enough to him that the fight 
is being lost. 

Controlled Sales Pressure 

Right here is where the value of 
our elaborate records covering fun- 
damental conditions is of value. 
When a division manager’s reports 
show a decidedly pessimistic strain 
we are able at once to determine 
whether such a state of mind is justi- 
fied by the real conditions in his ter- 
ritory. If barometric industries are 
depressed, if there has been a bad 
crop failure, if selling is bad gener- 
ally, we feel he has some reason for 
his feeling. But if the reverse is 
true, we know his state of mind is 
probably induced by some series of 
incidents which looms larger before 
him than it should. 

When there is justification for 
the pessimism we are able to relieve 
conditions to a great extent by con- 
centrating selling effort in the terri- 
tory affected. An area where sales 
have fallen off through no fault of 
the road men is treated to an in- 
crease of detailing, to more dealers’ 
helps, to an increase of billboard and 
newspaper advertising, to all meth- 
ods, in fact, which have been found 
useful in selling Carnation Evap- 
orated Milk. These moves are de- 
cided upon, it must be remembered, 


not by the reports of our own 
men, but only after a study of 
fundamental business conditions has 
revealed that such additional effort 
is called for before increased busi- 
ness can be hoped for. 

Seldom do we undertake such 
activities in depressed territories 
without noting an immediate 
growth of optimism among our 
sales force therein. The knowledge 
that we have noted the condition and 
are preparing to remedy it acts asa 
tonic that seems to produce business 
of itself. 

And when a study of business 
fundamentals in any territory re- 
veals that the pessimism of sales- 
men and division managers is really 
not justified by the underlying con- 
ditions it is usually necessary only 
to bring the actual facts to their 
attention to get the same result. 


Curing Waning Morale 


Division managers are required to 
furnish the home office with carbon 
copies of all correspondence passing 
between salesmen and themselves. 
Salesmen’s letters, too, bear on the 
back spaces for general reports 
about business conditions in their 
territories. These are sent to the 
home office likewise. We are thus 
able to get a most accurate concept 
of the state of mind of the men in 
any of our merchandising districts— 
a concept in many cases more accu- 
rate than they themselves hold. 
When it is evident that the division 
manager and his men are “low in 
their minds” we act promptly to 
remedy the condition. 

The downhearted division man- 
ager is usually called direct to the 
home office for a heart-to-heart talk 
about his problems, and the fallacy 
of his pessmistic ideas is pointed 
out to him so clearly that rarely does 
he fail to go back to his territory 
in a frame of mind that enables him 
to inspire his men with fresh con- 
fidence. 
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The Buyer Who Harps on the Other 
Fellow’s Price 


How a Detroit Salesman Finds One Big Selling Point 
In His Line to Eclipse the Buyer’s Price Objection 


ERSISTENCE, tact, and orig- 

inality are the principal req- 

uisites of the salesman who 
would be successful in landing big 
orders, according to C. A. H. Thom, 
veteran salesman and vice-president 
of Gregory, Mayer and Thom Com- 
pany, stationers and office outfitters, 
Detroit, who by employing such 
methods has himself secured some 
of the largest orders ever awarded 
in his field. 

There was the case of one of the 
largest manufacturers in the world, 
for example. This company had 
enlarged its administration building 
and was in the market for about 225 
sections of filing cabinets and Mr. 
Thom was after the contract. 


The Old Price Objection 


“They had been using wooden 
hles and wanted the new sections to 
match these old ones,’ Mr. Thom 
relates. “We could not compete 
with another concern on the wooden 
files and I knew it, so I undertook 
to convert the purchasing agent and 
every one else concerned to steel 
fles. I called on that purchasing 
agent every morning for weeks and 
talked steel files until I became 
obnoxious. Every time I called I 
would have some new advantage of 
the steel file to present, but the pur- 
chasing agent couldn’t see any 
advantage that outweighed the fact 
that the steel would cost him about 
$15 a section more than the wooden 
file. Finally he lost patience and 
told me there was no use of my 
calling again, as he had definitely 
decided on the wooden equipment 
and would place the order the fol- 
lowing day. 

“That order not only meant a 
contract for about $5,000 worth of 
files and office furniture, but it 
meant a large volume of steady 
business thereafter, and I would not 
give up till I knew positively the 
order had been placed. I lay awake 
nearly all that night trying to find 


By D. G. Baird 


some new and convincing point in 
favor of our equipment and at 7:45 
the next morning I was waiting at 
the purchasing agent’s office with 
another sequel to my story. 

“*You here again!’ he said, not 
any too pleasantly, and I admitted 
the accusation, adding that I wanted 
just two minutes of his time. This 
was granted rather reluctantly and 
[ shot my last bolt. 

““Mr. Purchasing Agent,’ I said, 
‘you have just completed an addi- 
tion to your administration build- 
ing at considerable cost. You are 
a man who is accustomed to deal 
in definite figures and you know 
better than I just how much per 
square foot this office space is worth 
to you. We can save you 3/72 square 
feet of this valuable space, or the 
equivalent of three offices, each 12 
feet by 10 feet four inches, and still 
give you exactly the same amount 
of filing capacity you will have if 
you install the wooden files which 
will occupy this additional space.’ 


One Point Closes Sale 


“He was then quite willing to let 
me prove this, which I easily did, 
as it is a fact that steel files occupy 
less space than wooden ones of the 
same capacity. He then countered 
by asking what allowance we would 
make on the old equipment. If he 
decided on steel files for the new 
addition, he wanted steel through- 
out. I knew we couldn’t make much 
ot an allowance on their old equip- 
ment and it appeared that the con- 
tract was lost after all, but I made 
him what I considered a ridiculous 
offer on it and he said he would 
take the matter under consideration. 

“The following morning he signed 
a contract for steel filing equipment 
throughout and accepted the offer 
I had made for his old wooden files. 
That saving of floor space had 
appealed to him so strongly that he 
had decided it would be economy to 
sacrifice the old equipment and pay 


$15 a section more for steel than the 
wooden files would cost him. 

“Incidentally, I am still calling on 
this purchasing agent every morn- 
ing. His company uses a tremen- 
dous amount of stationery and is 
continually buying office equipment, 
and the account runs into a good 
many thousand dollars a year.” 

On another occasion a subsidiary 
of a big corporation was in the mar- 
ket for a large order of office equip- 
ment and competition was almost 
eliminated by the fact that the pur- 
chasing agent knew nothing about 
such equipment and would consider 
price only. One manufacturer not 
only had a cheaper product than 
Mr. Thom could offer, but also had 
the advantage of having the parent 
corporation’s account. 


The Third Party in a Sale 


“IT hung on, though, and talked 
materials,construction, convenience, 
durability, and quality till I got the 
purchasing agent to a point where 
he was somewhat undecided, then 
[ asked whether I might talk the 
matter over with the office man- 
ager,’ Mr. Thom relates. “Permis- 
sion was granted and I had little 
difficulty in winning the office man- 
ager over, because he knew some- 
thing about such equipment, but 
still I couldn’t bring the purchasing 
agent to a decision. 

“T knew there wasn’t the shadow 
of a doubt that our equipment was 
superior to that of our chief com- 
petitor, so I finally suggested that 
we each submit samples with the 
name covered and leave it to a 
board of five engineers of the com- 
pany to decide which was the best 
value for the money. The engineers 
wouldn’t know anything about 
office equipment, of course, but they 
would know steels, gauges, finishes, 
bearings, and the like. Not only so, 
but we each submitted letters in 
which we emphasized the advan- 
tages of our respective products, 
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Who is 
this 
Fellow? 


He’s a ROTARIAN— 
There are 100,000 of 
him. He lives wherever 
the wheels of industry 
whirl fastest. He and 
his fellow-Rotarians are 
grouped in more than 
1,700 busy communities. 
In each group there is 
only ome banker, one 
physician, one machine- 
tool manufacturer—but 
the entire group fairly 
represent a// the com- 
mercial, industrial, pro- 
fessional and _institu- 
tional activities of the 
community. 


A Rotarian pledges him- 
self to SERVICE— 
“Service above Self.” 
Thus, his ethical stand- 
ards in business must be 
the highest; his inter- 
ests in public affairs and 
in charity the keenest; 
his home-life above re- 
proach. 


To practice these ideals 
a Rotarian must be a 
man successful in his 
own affairs before he 
can serve those. of 
others. 


ROTARIAN 


THE MAGAZINE OF SERVICE 


Advertising Manager 
Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street 
CHICAGO 
Eastern Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson 
7 W. 16th St., New York 
Mid-West Representative 
Howard I. Shaw 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


in order to let the board of engi- 
neers know what to look for. 

“The purchasing agent was rather 
glad to be relieved of responsibility 
for rendering a decision himself and 
he accepted my proposition, with 
the result that our equipment was 
selected. 

“The which 
this order hinged, amounted to only 
about $1,800, but | knew the one 
who got the order for the files 
would get a lot of other business. 
The total order for office furniture 
and equipment amounted to nearly 
$5,000 and, as in the other case, we 
since held this 
account and sell them large quan- 


filing cabinets, on 


have company's 
tities of stationery and supplies. 

“T have since landed many orders 
for steel files by using the same tac- 
tics, but one should be very sure 
that his is the best product, physi- 
cally, before he submits it to a 


board of engineers who know 


nothing of the uses of the product. 
Product Must Be Suitable 


“We lost one nice order in this 
way, not because ours was an infer- 
ior product, but because the engi- 
neers didn’t think it was as strong 
as it should be. This was for desks 
for a new municipal building and 
we submitted a steel desk that has 
only four legs. This is considered 
an advantage, as elimination of the 
inside legs gives one at the desk 
room to swing around without 
pushing back his chair or bumping 
against the legs, and the desk is 
strong enough to support as many 
nen as can stand on it, but the engi- 
neers decided a desk having eight 
legs must be stronger and we lost 
the order. 

“T never consider an order lost 
till I know it has been awarded to 
some one else, and to this fact I 
attribute a large amount of such 
success as I have achieved as a 
salesman. In going after big orders, 
especially, there is a lot of competi- 
tion and there are 
good salesmen 


some mighty 
after the business, 
but there is always some new point 
that the man who thinks hard about 
his work can bring up; some new 
proposition or advantage or econ- 
omy or convenience or other phase 
of the subject that even he had not 
thought of before. It pays to be 
persistent and to have a good reason 
for being persistent. As a rule, a 
big order hinges on some one rather 


minor point and the salesman who 
can swing that point in his favor 
gets the business. 

“Not only so, but getting the ini- 
tial order usually assures one of 
that company’s future business and 
often this future business is worth 
more than the initial order. 

“One other point that I emphasize 
in talking with our salesmen is 
heing tactful. Be mighty careful 
about going over some executive's 
head, particularly a minor execu- 
tive. I know many salesmen who 
boast that they slip out into the 
plant and sell the foreman first and 
[ know that those very salesmen 
often wonder why they fail to land 
certain Many executives, 
particularly minor ones or new ones, 
are very jealous of their authority 
and highly appreciative of 
own ability. 

“Tt is often much to the 
salesman’s advantage to be able to 
talk with the ones who are going to 
use his goods and to. sell them 
rather than the purchasing agent or 
other executive, but get his permis- 
sion to do so. Try to sell him first 
and don’t be too quick to try to go 
over his head. It was not till I 
had worked with the purchasing 
agent for weeks and he had admit- 
ted that he was undecided as to the 
relative values of the competing 
products that I suggested submit- 
ting them to a board of engineers, 
in one of the cases related above. 


orders. 


their 


very 


“Persistence, modified by tact and 
backed up by resourcefulness or 
originality, will get the orders, pro- 
vided the product is right.” 

Frank .\. Geiger of Geiger 
brothers, Newark, New Jersey, was 
elected president of the Advertising 
Specialty Association, at the close 
of the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion held recently in Chicago, Other 
officers elected were: Edwin N. 
Kerdon, president, the Blanchard 
Company, Aurora, [llinois, first vice 
president; H. C. Boyeson, president. 
H. C. Boyeson Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, second vice president; J. 
B. Carroll, president, J. B. Carroll 
Company, Chicago, treasurer; Mrs. 
3ernice Blackwood was _ reelected 
executive secretary. 

Reports of the association’s edu- 
cational film, “The Way to Suc- 
showed that members of 563 
business organizations have 
the film during the past year. 


cess,” 


seen 
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Better Plans Drafted 
for Selling Fruit 
Crop 


\ committee of fruit growers 


which was formed several months. 


ago at Redlands, California, has 
submitted recommendations to a 
eroup of sales managers who con- 
trol approximately 90 per cent of 
the citrus fruit crop of the state, for 
a more complete plan of cooperation 
in the marketing of the fruit crop. 

The recommendation covers the 
formation of a sales managers’ com- 
mittee, consisting of a representa- 
tive from the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, Mutual Orange 
Distributors, American Fruit Grow- 
ers, Randolph Marketing Company, 
and the remaining shippers repre- 
sented in divisions according to 
geographical crops. 

The purpose of the new efforts 
toward concerted action is to steady 
the market through better control 
of shipments. Controlled shipments 
will mean increased confidence 
among the trade, it is believed, and 
will enable dealers to receive fresher 
fruit through less diverting. 

What the Committee Will Do 

The sales managers’ committee, 
according to the recommendation, 
will meet weekly, and will receive 
complete reports of the number of 
cars sold, unsold, and on the tracks, 
as well as an estimate of the num- 
her of cars to be shipped the fol- 
lowing week. The committee will 
determine a method of pro rating 
shipments to be governed in a gen- 
eral way by the total shipments of 
each variety as shipped by each 
sales organization during the 1923- 
1924 season and each succeeding 
season thereafter. 

[It will also determine the number 
of cars which may be shipped to the 
hest advantage the next succeeding 
week, and will have charge of the 
disposition of undesirable sizes and 
grades of fruit. This committee will 
report to a growers’ committee each 
week. 

The preliminary report points out 
the necessity of agreement among 
at least 90 per cent of the repre- 
sentatives of the industry in the 
formulation of policies. The plans, 
therefore, omit any provision for 
voting privileges. 


ada 
Responsible for Big Sales 
238 grows to $10,350 


How one dealer, participating in a national 
ardra campaign sponsored by the manufacturer, 
made his dollar multiply itself goo per cent. 


ae 
Our net sales in connection with this campaign 


were $10,350,” is the statement of a dealer who 
profited by using a Caxton Applied Direct Adver- 
tising campaign which was released to him by the 
manufacturer. The dealer in question had 530 names 
on his list, necessitating an investment of $238.50. 
In addition to the $10,350 sales to date there will 
doubtless be more sales—more profit—made later on. 

This case is not unusual. It is typical of the pulling 
power of Caxton campaigns which are prepared 
under the direction and with the cooperation of the 
manufacturer, who is thus controlling the sales pro- 
motion activities of his dealers at no cost to himself. 

We are always ready to confer with manufacturers 
who are genuinely interested in securing a type of 
direct mail advertising that truly represents the 
quality of their establishment and actually pre-sells 
their product. An exchange of information is invited, 


without obligation. 


& 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Applied Direct Advertising 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Left: The Baker Printing Company of Newark drew hundreds of interested women to their store with this window 


displaying new uses for glue. 


Craft books in his window, sold out on glue in 


Right: The San Francisco stationer, who featured this display of LePage’s 
three days and had to wire for more 


When Sales Seem to Have Stopped 
On Dead Center 


For Years There Was No Increase in Sales of LePage’s 
Glue —Then Within One Year Sales Were Doubled 


T was in May, 1923, that N. C. 
Phillips, president of the Russia 
Cement Company of Gloucester, 

Mass., looked over his balance sheet 
and decided that something was 
wrong with the glue business. And 
he was the man to know, for his 
company, manufacturing LePage’s 
glue, controlled about ninety per 
cent of the household glue business 
in the United States. 

To an outsider there wasn’t any 
apparent reason why something 
should be wrong. A tube of glue 
was a standard, staple commodity. 
The company had always adver- 
tised extensively and consistently 
and had covered the country with 
a network of sales agencies. 

sut in spite of these considera- 
tions the fact still remained that 
something was wrong with the glue 
business. The indicator of sales 
volume persisted in sticking on 
almost the same level, year after 
year. Something seemed to be the 
matter, but just what that some- 
thing was or how it could be cor- 
rected, Mr. Phillips couldn't decide. 


By H. Ashbrook 


So he called in a young man, who 
up to this time had not been con- 
nected with the glue firm, and 
together they held a_ consultation 
over the glue business and analyzed 
its malady from all angles, in much 
the same fashion as physicians con- 
sult over a stubborn patient. 

That was more than a year ago. 
Today glue sales throughout the 
country have increased exactly 100 
per cent. The Russia Cement Com- 
pany is doing twice the volume of 
business that it did last year and 
its aggregate vearly sales are at the 
highest point in the history of the 
organization. To fill the orders that 
have been pouring into the main 
office, it has been necessary to make 
extensive additions to the factory at 
Gloucester and to increase the saies 
force thirty per cent. 

The story of this trade expansion 
is told by the man who engineered 
it—George D. Hirst. 

“At the time that Mr. Phillips and 
I first conferred,” he says, “the only 
thing for which glue was used was 
to mend broken things. It fulfilled 


its purpose well and_ efficiently. 
Every time a woman broke any- 
thing she went out and bought a 
tube of glue and fixed it, and then 
she put the tube on the kitchen shelf 
and forgot about it till the next 
thing was broken. It was consid- 
ered a household necessity, just like 
soap or fresh air. Every household 
had it. But there was just the point. 
Only a certain amount was neces- 
sary for a certain use—something 
broken. When a_ housewife had 
bought a tube of glue to mend the 
things of her home which had _ be- 
come broken, she could not be 
induced to buy more. 

“Now one of the first postulates 
of business is to the effect that the 
way to increase sales is to increase 
demand. Working on this basis. 
therefore, it was plain that if the 
sales of glue were to be increased 
there must be a more _ insistent 
demand for it. But how increase 
demand? Could you start out to 
induce people to break more things 
so that they would have to buy more 
glue with which to mend them: 
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WHEN YOUR MESSAGE 
MUST REACH HOMES 


PPEALING solely to the natural instinct of that great mass 

of home-lovers and home-makers—those who take pleasure 

and pride in the home and its surroundings—BET TER 
HOMES and GARDENS touches a responsive chord in 


the hearts of its 500,000 paid-in-advance subscribers. 


They read it to learn how to build a new home, furnish it 
attractively, make it comfortable and beautify its surroundings. 
They read it to learn how to get greater joy in making the 
house a rea/ home. 


Ninety-eight percent of its readers live in houses. Eighty-five 
percent own their own homes. Twenty-four percent are plan- 
ning to build a new home. 


It is littke wonder, then, that advertisers who want to carry 
their message to homes find it the best medium to reach both 


husband and wife. 


This is a group of readers that caz and wi// buy real values 
when they are offered. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher - - Des Moines, lowa 


Syreeee VODDEOEECOOTERSEGDOOROOOEROI ORS 
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Forward-Looking 
Sales Managers 


Make this great 
plant their Chi- 


cago warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this terri- 
because it 
takes too long for your product 
to come to the trade here from 


tory losing orders 


your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that you spend in 
advertising and sales campaigns 
is a total loss because your com- 
petitor gets the business on the 
basis of quick 
Chicago stocks? 


delivery from 


Do you know that many dis- 
tributors whose factories are at 
a distance are finding that it 
costs actually LESS money to 
make delivery from stocks car- 
ried in Chicago’s Big Downtown 
Warehouse than it does to fill 
orders direct from their facto- 


ries? 


Our plant at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s mammoth 
freight terminal in Chicago, 
with its unusual storage and 
rail-traffic facilities, is defi- 
nitely designed to provide 
the modern and economical 
distribution methods that 
are necessary to assure suc- 
cessful advertising and sales 
effort. 

If you have not investigated pub- 
lic warehousing as applied to the 
distribution of your product and 
want to know why enterprising 
manufacturers the country over 
find our services an economy and 
not an expense, write us now. A 
dollar saved is a dollar made. 


Let us know your particular prob- 
lem in this market. It will receive 
the considerate attention of a dis- 
tribution specialist. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“4¢ the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintende:t 
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“On the face of it, it looked very 
much as if the only thing to do was 
to encourage drunken husbands to 
throw valuable china at their wives 
and young children to have full lib- 
erty with valuable bric-a-brac and 
furniture. The alternative was to 
think up a new use for glue—a use 
which would not entail destructive 
preliminary measures and which 
would meet with approval. 

“Our first step in increasing glue 
sales was to bring together a staff 
of artists and workmen who were 
experts in fashioning textiles. We 
told them to demonstrate how glue 
could be used in place of stitching, 
for we intended, if possible, to put 
a tube of glue in every woman's 
sewing basket as well as on her 
kitchen shelf. Since glue was an 
adhesive or fastener and since sew- 
ing was the great universal method 
of fastening textiles together, our 
plan was to make glue do the work 
of needle and thread. 


New Uses for Glue 

“In a short time it became appar- 
ent that glue could be substituted 
to better advantage than needle and 
thread in the making of hundreds of 
articles in common use about the 
home—lamp shades, desk sets, pin- 
cushions, waste baskets, wall pan- 
sticks, 
book ends, cigarette boxes, candy 


els, candle powder boxes, 
jars, baby baskets, sewing bags and 
scores of other accessories which all 
women love for themselves or as 
gifts to their friends. It was quicker 
than neater, easier to do 
and easier on the eyes. It didn’t 
stain or discolor the fabric or leave 
perceptible odor, and it re- 
mained firm in the heat or cold or 
wet or dry weather. 

“And so it was 
came into being. But we weren't 
really started yet. Our next step 
was the popularization of this craft, 
and here is where our really big 
idea came in. 


sewing, 


any 


that gluecraft 


“When we started the glue cam- 
paign, we decided that the best way 
to tell the world about this new use 
for a standard commodity was 
through that universal information 
medium, the press. With the assist- 
ance of a staff of trained writers 
and artists, we covered the country 
with stories, articles, pictures and 
sketches of the hundreds of useful 
and attractive articles which could 
be fashioned with glue. 


“These stories did not contain the 
name LePage nor in any way refer 
to the Russia Cement Company. 
They were merely telling the world 
of glue—Smith’s glue, Jones’ glue, 
Brown's glue, anybody's glue. They 
were essentially editorial matter. 
We did not pay editors to run them 
in their papers or magazines. We 
simply offered them as_ unbiased, 
informative, interesting material. 
And that is just what they were. 
for this reason editors were glad 
to accept them for publication. In 
so doing, they themselves 
and their readers. 

“In view of this fact—that we 
were only boosting glue, not Le- 
Page’s glue as opposed to any other 
kind of glue, but simply glue—there 
was no conflict with the hard and 
fast publicity rule which exists on 
some publications. The service was 
furnished free and in hundreds of 
cases was so markedly successful 
that editors wrote in to us asking 
for additional stories and pictures. 
Nor was the radio disregarded, and 
hundreds of thousands of women 
listened in on gluecraft talks. As 
the result of this editorial activity 
stories of gluecraft appeared in 
90,000,000 copies of various publica- 


tions within one year. 


served 


“The effect of all this was to give 
a tremendous impetus to the de- 
mand for glue. It was left to the 
sales department to harness this big 
demand and tie it up to LePage’s 
glue rather than to any other brand. 


Advertising Features Booklet 

“To do this a careful advertising 
campaign was planned. No addi- 
tional money was spent for adver- 
tising, but the nature of the adver- 
tisements was changed to feature 
the new handicraft. At the foot of 
each ad was a coupon to be clipped 
and sent to the Gloucester office 
with ten cents for a copy of the 
‘LePage Craft Book,’ which told 
through profuse illustration and 
text how to use LePage’s glue for 
this new purpose. During the first 
ten months of the campaign 500,000 
copies of this book were distributed 
in this manner. 

“A special set of display posters, 
display cards and window dressing 
ideas was planned and distributed 
to large dealers. The art depart- 
ment furnished gluecraft exhibits to 
accompany these displays and they 
were featured in hundreds of 
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in the Wabash Valley Empire 


This great key market is again in- 
tensely active. Mining and manufac- 
turing industries have re-awakened. 
The tremendous agricultural interests 
in these twelve Indiana and Illinois 
counties are enjoying profitable har- 
vests. Balanced productivity and buy- 
ability prevail. Strike now—through 
The Terre Haute Star. 


HE STAR is the supreme power for sales in every part of 
Terre Haute’s wealthy market. 


By a thorough investigation of reading and buying habits, a firm 
of analysts has established the fact that MORE WOMEN in the 
city homes of Terre Haute depend for store news upon THE 
STAR than upon any other medium. 


Outside the city limits THE STAR is the accepted 
buying guide in small town and farm homes 
throughout 7,000 square miles of territory. 8,687 
people come to trade in Terre Haute every day, 


directed largely in their selection of merchandise 
by THE STAR. 


Make The Wabash Valley Empire your immediate objective! 
Obtain all the facts vital to success! Be guided by true values in 
your selection of newspapers. 


aan 


Cricaco EVENING 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
| Rocky Mountamn News 
| DENVER TIMES 
| MUNCIE STAR 
A TerreHautestar 


he 
'}} QUALITY PUBLICATIONS 


THE 
TERRE HAUTE 
STAR 


Foreign Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 742 Market St., San Francisco 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago Times Bldg., Los Angeles 


SALES 
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Actual Records of success, steadily 
growing over periods of 5 to 11 
years, certifying to the increasing 
hold of William Feather’s writings 
upon the business public. 


We avoid Conflict in the circula- 
tion of magazines, giving you exclu- 
sive service in your field. 


Complete Service for writing, 
printing, addressing, mailing, re- 
lieves you of all worry and responsi- 
bility. 


Seven Pages of advertising lend 
themselves to the presentation of a 
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Consider 
The Individual 
Medium 


IFFICULT and unusual problems of space buying 
are being solved with striking success by the Indi- 
vidual Medium or company magazine, published in the 
name of the advertiser, going where he sends it and 
carrying his advertising message on the seven reserved 
advertising pages. For certainty and permanence of 
reader interest, concentrated advertising appeal and 
increasing good will, rely on 


Jour On Ma gaxine 


Edited by Witttam FEATHER 


Your Own Magazine splendidly supplements a 
general space campaign. 
mediums do not conform to class and territorial 
requirements, Your Own Magazine exactly fills 
the bill. You are never in doubt as to whether 
it reaches particular customers or prospects. 
Your mailing lists show that it does and re- 
sults prove that your lists are not lying. Sales 
resistance melts under the influence of steady, 
continuous, judicious use of YourOwn Magazine. 


The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


variety of products or to separate 
sales appeals. 


Advertising Copy is prepared, 
scheduled and handled as for any 
other medium. Our service depart- 
ment assists if desired. 


Costs Are Moderate and no con- 
tract required. Quotations fur- 
nished for 1,000 and upward. 


Send for Portfolio that shows 
what our present clients have ac- 
complished and what they think of 
Their Own Magazines. 


Also when other 


department stores, stationery shops, 
gift and art shops throughout the 
country. In many instances, dem- 
onstrators accompanied these exhib- 
its and personally taught hundreds 
ot women how to wield the glue 
spreader in this new fashion.” 

The practical results of all this 
activity, Mr. Hirst points out, are 
best illustrated by a glance at the 
records of the Russia Cement Com- 
pany, which show an_ increase of 
almost 100 per cent in the sales for 
the year. All this has been brought 
about because a new use for an old 
product has been uncovered and 
broadcasted to the public. An emer- 
gency commodity is now a utility. 

Mr. Phillips, president of the com- 
pany, in speaking of this remarkable 
trade expansion in his own busi- 
ness, expresses the belief that the 
methods used by the Russia Cement 
Company can well be applied to 
other industries. 

Publicity That Creates Demand 

“IT can see pretty clearly,’ he 
states, “that what an industry needs 
is a public spokesman, some person 
or organization who is prepared to 
disseminate good, straightforward, 
truthful propaganda. Such propa- 
ganda makes people want products 
regardless of brand. 

“The case of the Russia Cement 
Company may seem to many to be 
an exceptional one inasmuch as that 
company has almost a monopoly on 
the household glue business of the 
country. However, the same thing 
is being done in other industries 
which are not practical monopolies. 

“Demand is created for a given 
product, say glass for example, 
through such propaganda as I have 
mentioned. People want glass re- 
gardless of brand—not Smith glass 
or Brown glass or Jones glass, but 
just glass. But once this desire has 
been created, then the individual 
manutacturer, Smith, Brown or 
Jones, steps in with his advertising 
and sales work and seeks to divert 
in his particular direction as much 
of the revived trade as he can. 

“After demand for any product 
has been created, then this brand 
advertising is of course of decisive 
value; but the initial impetus in 
making people want what you've 
got to sell is best administered by 
the dissemination to the press of 
impartial, unbiased, disinterested 
editorial matter.” 
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The Strength of 
MID-WEST 


Shipping boxes lies in 
their high resilient 
Corrugated ARCH 


Construction 


The famous 


construction is 
tact. 


leaning 
tower of Pisa, 183 feet 
high, 13 ft. 8 in. out of 
the perpendicular. 
over 1,300 years the arch 
still in- 
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Forty generations of men have come and gone since the famous leaning tower of Pisa was built. 
The continuous strain, because of its peculiar leaning position, and the torsional shocks of hun- 


| 
| 
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800 Ibs. on a Mid-West water- 
proof box for two minutes, with 
the hose turned on. Result— 
wet, but as good as before. 

The increasing use of Mid-West 
Boxes in your field is entirely 
due to their filling a need— 


BETTER 


dreds of earthquakes have failed to destroy or weaken it. Its nearly 200 
arches are still intact—a wonderful example of the strength and resist- 
ance of the arch. 


The hundreds of arches in the corrugated walls of Mid-West shipping 
boxes have the same proportionate strength. High, straight-sided, resili- 
ent, they offer an aggressive resistance to the shock, vibration and pres- 
sure caused by rough handling during transit to consignee. Millions have 
been saved to shippers by the 30% to 70% reduction in breakage or dam- 
age the Mid-West box makes possible. 


For shipping economy—use Mid-West boxes. They conform to the strict- 
est railroad specifications—even to highest test liners. Your request will 
bring an expert designer to build a box around your product at your fac- 
tory—without cost or obligation to you. Write us today. 


Our ‘‘Perfect Package’’ Data Sheet is free on request 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


General Offices Factories 
18TH FLOOR CONWAY BLDG. ANDERSON, INDIANA 
CHICAGO, ILL. KOKOMO, INDIANA 
“a _ CHICAGO 
. % Ms CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Corrugated Fibre Board Products "hte FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
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Holland Furnace Company 


Commends Courier Advertising 


The value of Courier advertising is recognized ee 
: , 
by the World's Largest Installers of furnaces . "en, oi ee. 
, : 2 : Cre | 
who have built their enormous business by Peng 2 
high grade salesmanship supported by news- ‘gy Arte, Co 
paper advertising. eee. Kz “ny, 
. "ch 409 
The letters from the Holland Fumace Company and their Ad- t6pr2,, a 
vertising Agents—The Fred M. Randall Company of Detroit, 
indicate that Courier Advertising Delivers in full measure 
that influence which aggressive national advertisers seek. “Rtn, 
Oe 
Buffalo territory offers a large and expanding market for an o* M82 
worth while products. The Courier offers the method to Zhe pth o, F 
reach the Buffalo market. Petrore Mo Rant? 
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Adequate Newspaper advertising has enabled the Holland Fumace Company 
to double its sales time after time until in many communities where Holland 
Branches are located, the Holland Company sells more furnaces than all 
competitors combined. The total Sales of 113 Hot Air Fumace Manufac- 
turers, according to 1921 Federal Census, were $29,820,000. The Sales of 
Holland Furnaces in 1923 amounting to $10,174,000. To cover the Buffalo 
territory the Holland Furnace Company uses the Sunday Courier exclusively. 


The Courier offers advertisers and advertising agencies 
full co-operation in analyzing local markets and in planning 
merchandising campaigns in the Great Buffalo Market. 


Buffalo Courier 


Foreign Representatives 
LORENZEN & THOMPSON 


New York Chicago 
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Developments in Scientific Methods 
for Selecting Salesmen 


By H. G. Kenagy 


Sales Research Department, Procter & Gamble Distributing Company 


The Concluding Article of a Series 


MIZING up the other fellow, 
analyzing our first impressions 
of people we meet, gauging 

their abilities—these are daily oper- 
ations performed by all of us. Some 
do it unconsciously, some make it 
a pastime, some take it seriously 
and give it earnest thought. Out 
of centuries of experience in judg- 
ing human nature, there have been 
evolved many more or 
monly accepted notions about the 
significance of various (presumably ) 


less com- 


recognizable outward signs of in- 
ner traits or characteristics. We 
have learned to speak confidently 
about the square jaw which denotes 
determination, the thin straight lips 
indicative of firmness or hardness, 
the deep-set narrow eyes of the 
shrewd or scheming individual, the 
large the executive, the 
high forehead of the thinker and 
scholar, the bright eye of the alert 
From 


nose of 


and clever chap, ete. these 
common, inherited assumptions, 
whole systems of judging character 
have grown, which proclaim  sig- 
nificance for every degree of varia- 
tion in color, texture, and structure 
which is observable in man. 


The Downey Series of Tests 


Among the tests for particular 
traits of character or temperament, 
perhaps no group is better known 
than the series devised at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming by Dr. J. E. 
Downey. Since the were 
published they have been used with 
many groups of individuals in 
various occupations, including many 
types of salesmen. In our prelim- 
inary investigation of possible tests 
for use in selecting salesmen, the 
Downey. series was used with a 
group of 125 salesmen. The names 
of the specific tests will indicate the 
traits which they attempt to meas- 
ure: Speed of decision; freedom 
from inertia; motor impulsion; flex- 
ibility; motor inhibition; freedom 
from self-consciousness; assurance; 


tests 


SALES 


care in detail; coordination of im- 
pulses. tests, presumably, 
should enable the examiner to meas- 
ure how quickly an_ individual 
makes up his mind, whether he 
works at his best speed without ex- 
ternal pressure, how impulsive and 
energetic he is, how can 
control his natural impulses, how 
self-conscious he is, 


These 


well he 


These are 
important factors in a salesman’s 


etc. 


internal make-up, and every sales 
executive would be glad to have at 
hand easily administered 
method of securing accurate meas- 
ures of an applicant in these re- 
spects. Unfortunately it is almost 
necessary to employ an expert in 
mental tests to get reliable results 
from the Downey series. Further- 
more, repeated experiments have 
failed to conclusively a 


some 


establish 


high degree of correspondence be- 
tween standings in the tests and 
subsequent sales success. At pres 
ent the chief value of the tests 
seems to be in analyzing the indi- 
vidual so that he can be given more 
effective training and 
along the lines of his 
weaknesses. 


supervision 

particular 
Ilowever, our preliminary re- 
search with the trait series indicated 
two tests which gave results of suf- 
ficient significance to warrant 
further investigation. the 
test for Freedom from Inertia and 
the other Freedom from Self-Con- 
sciousness. The first is a simple de- 
vice for discovering how much an 
individual speeds up “under pres- 
sure.” That is, how much 
work does he accomplish when he 
The theory is 


One is 


more 


works at top speed. 


Above average salesmen 


Low in Speed of Wecls/on 


3 cases 


O 


Fe 5 COSCS 


Below average salesmen 


Low in speed of dee/sien 


O 


s J cases 


Above average salesmen 


High in speed of decision 


/C cases 


OO 


Be/ow average Sa/esmen 


High in Speed of decision 


Chart H. Test for speed of decision differentiates between good and 
poor salesmen 
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— JOSEPH T. Ryerson & Son 


Typical Charts 


Steel Ingot Produc- 
tion 

Pig Iron Production 

United States Steel 
Corp. Unfilled 
Orders 

Bradstreet’s Whole- 
sale Price Index 

Monthly Construc- 
tion Awards 
(Sq. Ft.) 

Construction Costs 

Railway Car Orders 

Automobile Produc- 
tion 

Railroad Traffic 

Security Prices 

Iron Trade Review 
Business Index 

Iron and Steel Price 
Index (Iron 
Trade Review) 

Cost of Living 

Farmer Purchasing 
Power 

Foundry Pig Iron 
Prices 

Monthly Structural 
Awards 

Steel Castings 
Bookings 


RON TRADE 
REVIEW proves 
a profitable ad- 
vertising medium 
because of the many 
editorial features 
that give it such in- 
tense reader interest. 


One of the distinctive 
editorial features of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 
are the Business Trend 
Charts —four pages of 
them in each issue— 
which, in a concise and 
clearly understandable 
way give the busy execu- 
tive all the facts that he 
requires upon which to 
prudently base his deci- 
sions. 


Thousands of readers 
have found that IRON 
TRADE REVIEW is ab- 
solutely indispensable to 
their business. 


Published Every Week—Established 1883 


Penton Building, Cleveland 
Member A. B. C.—A. B. P. 


Above Average 
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Chart J. Scores in freedom from inertia show slight differentiations 
between the various groups 


that the man who can speed up a 
great deal has greater inertia than 
the man who shows little difference 
between his ordinary speed and his 
highest speed. .\ sales job requires 
a man who works at about his best 
speed all the time without having 
to be spurred on every now and 
then by his sales manager. The 
second test is designed to measure 
the relative ease or difficulty with 
which the individual makes deci- 
sions about his personal traits or 


characteristics. The individual 
who is self-conscious, who 1s 
bothered about what people are 


thinking about him, becomes con- 
fused, flushes and hesitates when 
asked to make quick decisions about 
himself. The opposite type has no 
difficulty in this respect and _ re- 
sponds readily. The good salesman 
has no worries about his own per- 
sonality and registers without hesi- 
tation his confident decision. 

In other sales organizations 
where the Downey series has been 
tried, some of the other parts have 
been found useful. For example, in 
a small group of bond salesmen the 
test of speed of decision gave a good 
differentiation between the more 
successful and less successful sales- 
men. 
worked out well. In occupations 
where motor control, patience and 
accuracy are important, the tests of 
motor inhibition, coordination of 
impulses, and care in detail have 
proved valuable. 

The method of evaluating one of 
these tests is the same, of course, as 
that described in the two previous 


The test for flexibility also 


articles. Chart H illustrates the 
simpler procedure. Where the sales 
group cannot easily be divided into 
two nearly equal groups on the 
basis of sales success, the plan of 
distribution shown in Chart J may 
be used. Here there is added the 
average or in-between group of 
salesmen who cannot be properly 


classed as either good or poor. In 
this case they approach in test 


scores more nearly to the below- 
average group. 

Chart J gives a good picture of 
the result often secured from the 
use of a single test. There is no 
clearly detined score or limit which 
divides the better from the poorer 
salesmen. -\ dividing line drawn at 
thirty as a standard would elim- 
inate only one good salesman but it 
would retain twelve average men 
and five below average men. If the 
line were moved up to thirty-five, 
it would cut out four more above- 
average men as compensation for 
the five mediocre and three poor 
men who would also be dropped. 
This might or might not be a profit- 
able trade. In cases of this sort 
the proper procedure is to establish 
a rather high standard for the test 
and depend upon some other test or 
measure to elevate the desirable ap- 
plicant who makes a low score in 
this one test. Often it is necessary 
to use a whole battery of tests in 
selection, grading the individual 
according to his final or composite 
score rather than on his record in 
one or more tests separately con- 
sidered. More will be said about 
this matter in later paragraphs. 
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lor many traits or abilities there 
have appeared as yet no objective 
tests of any sort. There are still 
many qualities of character and 
personality which the sales man- 
ager has to judge for himself in 
choosing from among the appli- 
cants for a sales position. But he 
need no longer go about this task 
in the unsystematic, haphazard fash- 
ion which used to be the rule. 
There are now fairly well developed 
principles for the rating of obsery- 
able traits and for the evaluation of 
such ratings. A discussion of these 
principles is out of order here, but it 
may be possible to give a general 
idea of their practical application. 


Analysis of Job is Necessary 


The first job of the sales manager 
who wants to put his selection plan 
on a standard basis, is to analyze 
thoroughly the salesman’s job and 
list completely the qualifications re- 
quired for success. This cannot be 
done while sitting in his arm chair 
in his private office. It requires the 
actual application of the technique 
of job analysis so well worked out 
in the industrial field. He must find 
out, in quantitative terms so far as 
possible, just what the salesman 
has to do and what abilities and 
knowledge he needs to have in 
order to do it well. With these 
things carefully worked out, the 
next step is to discover which abil- 
ities and which kinds of knowledge 
can be segregated and measured by 
tests or other objective devices. 
Those which cannot be taken care 
of in this way, compose the residue 
which must be handled by some 
sort of rating scale or other form 
which admits of statistical evalua- 
tion. 

There has been a great deal of in- 
terest in rating scales since the idea 
was popularized by its use in army 
personnel work, and a fairly volum- 
inous literature has resulted. Of 
the various kinds of scales in use, 
the graphic scale has proved most 
objective and reliable because it 
gets away from definitions and gen- 
eralities, very largely, and secures 
more nearly comparable ratings 
from different judges. The charac- 
teristics of such a scale are clearly 
indicated by the excerpts from an 
interviewer's rating blank shown in 
Chart K. The complete blank has 
twenty qualities on which the ap- 
plicant is rated. Two or more field 
sales executives rate each applicant 


Business Dynamite! 


NCE in a while we may 
pause to reflect that few 
modern improvements 

would be economically possible if 
it were not for dynamite. 


A single discharge of dynamite, 
properly directed and confined, 
will dig a straight ditch across 
swampy ground, opening to culti- 
vation long-accumulated fertility 
previously untouched. 


Direct Mail Advertising is fre- 
quently used in merchandising in 
the same way! 


A sales organization may skirt a 
known territory for years because 


Complete it seems so obvious to them that 
a eecimennaanisine too great effort is required to 
MERCHANDISING cultivate it. 
SURVEYS ; a 
pict Then one day direct mail litera- 

ture is placed there, correctly con- 
ART AND PLATES ne . 

fined and scientifically directed, 
PRINTING 7 

and opens a new source of business. 
IMPRINTING 
MAILING LISTS Your Direct Mail Advertising may 
PEN ADDRESSING merely make a loud noise and be 
TYPEWRITING an item on your books, or it may 


FORM LETTERS 
MAILING 


be a powerful influence in the func- 
tioning of your business. Profit- 
able results come from scientific 
direction and confinement. Suc- 
cessful campaigns by Buckley, 
Dement & Company prove: 


Directed Mail Advertising 
Opens New Markets! 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT ®& CO. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
PLANNED—PRINTED— MAILED 


General Offices and Plant Eastern Sales Office 
1308 JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 247 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
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ror Ce STATES 
orsTRuisuT RC HANDISE 


OPERATING EIGHT MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSES LOCATED IN THE 
RAILROAD CENTERS OF OHIO | 


qi Ht 


When your lines are in 
a Cotter Warehouse and you 
get an order for delivery in 
the Central States, you can 
truthfully acknowledge that 
order and say “it’s shipped” 
because the “first lap” from 
factory to our central loca- 
tions is already covered and 
a wire or letter from you to 
us will place the goods in 
the dealer’s hands in the 
shortest possible time. 


Many distant manufacturers 
are cashing in on their 
nationally advertised prod- 
ucts in The Central States 
by giving their jobbers and 
dealers the same delivery 
service thru Cotter Ware- 
houses that they would get 
direct from local manufac- 
turers, 


The biggest proportion of 
“Customer Satisfaction” 
comes thru prompt delivery 
of the goods. You can give 
that satisfaction to custom- 
ers in the Central States 
thru Cotter Warehouse and 
Distribution Service because 
our warehouses are located 
in the railroad centers of 
Ohic and our daily motor 
freight service alone covers 
a radius of seventy-five 
miles from each warehouse. 


reitle COTTER WAREHOUSE Company 
éstablished in 1882 
Akron. Columbus, Mansfield and Toledo 


Executive Offices at Manefield.Ohio 


175+ 


on the 
furnish a 
and serve 
opinions. 
Each rating can be given a numer- 
value and the ave total 
rating used as a part of the appli- 
cant’s composite record. 

The usefulness of a rating scale 
in making the interview more effec- 
tive is obvious. It assists the sales 
manager in sizing up the applicant 
and enables him to record his judg- 


contained 

ratings 
interview 
comparing 


on the points 
blank. ‘These 
record of the 
as a basis for 


ical rage 


ment. It also assists him in de- 
veloping a systematic method of 
analyzing his opinions about the 


applicant. It calls attention to spe- 
cific important facts and forces dis- 
crimination. It covers a fairly wide 
range of points, thus helping to pre- 
vent the forming of snap judgments 
or prejudices based on one or two 
characteristics of the applicant. 
This is an aid to fairness and thor- 
oughness. -\s a definite record of 
the interview it makes 
real comparison of the 
two or more applicants. 


possible a 
merits of 
Sales ex- 


ecutives who have used rating 
blanks properly, testify to their 
value as an aid in the selection 


process. 

One of the most important things 
which must be borne in mind in the 
use of a program of selection which 
takes into account a considerable 
number of factors, is that no single 
item must be given much 
weight in the final decision for or 
against an applicant. The total or 
composite result is the important 
factor. If the standard on educa- 
tion calls for high school graduates 
or better, the grade gradu- 
ate should not, therefore, be 
tively eliminated from  considera- 
tion. lle may meet the require- 


too 


sche TT | 


posi- 


standard is against single men, that 
should not eliminate the unmarried 
chap who stands well on most of 
the other requirements. 

The effort should be to insure the 
proper consideration of all perti- 
nent facts about a candidate. This 
may require the preparation of a 
special form on which a summary 
of all the facts can readily be re- 
corded. This form should guide 
the executive in casting up 
the balance on each applicant. With 
the facts from this form before 
him, the sales manager can be sure 
that he is not neglecting any 
portant facts. 


sales 


1m- 


The first group of items on the 
blank should be taken from the ap- 
plication blank, according to the re- 
sults of research on physical and 
personal history factors. The score 
from the interviewer's rating blank 
should then appear, followed by 
composite or final score from the 
series of tests used. The blank 
should contain space to record the 
results secured from letters of ref- 
erence, and any other facts which 


seem important to the hiring of- 
ficial. Generally speaking, these 


items should be those which fit or 
unfit the applicant for the particular 
territory to be covered. All of these 
non-measurable factors can be 
checked as favorable or unfavorable 
and taken into consideration in 
making the final decision. If the 
applicant is employed, the summary 
record should go into the perma- 
nent file to used later in the 
annual check-up on how well the 
selection plan is working out in ac- 
tual practice. Each company, of 
course, must work out for itself the 
significant facts upon which its plan 


be 


ments in all other respects. If the of employment can be built. 
To what extent does the aii ; - - , 7 - 
: + 8 ‘ ‘ 
applicant-participate Takes a Initiates Fairly Hardly more 
in the conversation Sle <a oF disdeosioe —— qeeccioae”™ 
during interview? 
i i if t i 4 i if 
How does he speak of Den ces Criticizes; States frank Mentions their 
former employer? bitterly: shows airs his opinian good points; 
disrespect grievances respecttolly admits cwn 


CHART K-Sample [tems 


somewhere along the iine. 
der the line but does not necessarily 
phrase, 

recorded. 


from an Interviewer's Rating Scoala 

The interviewer keeps the blank before him during the interview, using it as 
a guide in asking questions and making observations. 
terview he records his judgments on each item by making a cross (x) or check 
He is guided by the descriptive words and phrases 
place his check immediately above any 
The crosses shown on the churt indicate how the judgments are to be 


faults 


Immediately after the in- 


Chart K. Sample items from an interviewer’s rating scale 
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Advertising Well Directed 


WNEDentirely by the men who 

operate it—governed by the 
good of the clients it serves—with 
a volume of business that places it 
among the first ten advertising 
agencies of the United States—with 
a clientele that has steadily increased 
in number and variety of business 
—and a personnel of 160 men and 
women, successful salesmen, sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
general executives, writers, editors, 
artists, research specialists—we 
believe this advertising organization 
has something to offer advertisers 
large or small. 


CAMPBELL~EWALD COMPANY 


H. T. Ewald, Pres. rt [Oe Guy C. Brown, Sec’y. 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. cAdve sin J. Fred Woodruff, Gen’/ Mgr. 
General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


New York Chicago Toronto Dayton Los Angeles San Francisco 
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A Wonderful Tie-u 
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han Monday morning Mrs. Peterson, head of the 

Home Service Department of the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company, gives a food talk over West- 
inghouse Radio station KYW. A great army of house- 
wives listen in because Mrs. Peterson is one of the 
foremost food experts in the country. 


At the end of her talk Mrs. Peterson says : 


“You will find the complete text of my talk, together 
with a number of recipes, in today’s Chicago Evening 
American.” 


So it is that thousands of housewives turn to the 
Grocery Section of the Chicago Evening American 
each Monday to read Mrs. Peterson’s food talk and 
to copy the recipes for which she is famous. 


CHICAGO EVEN 


A GOODIN. 
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pfor Food Advertisers 


Certainly here is an ideal tie-up for food advertisers. It 
insures maximum reader interest because Mrs. Peter- 
son's reputation as an authority on all matters pertain- 
ing to food is well known throughout the west. 


It is only logical that the Chicago Evening American is 
an unusually productive medium for food advertisers. 
It goes into more than half the homes of Chicago and 
suburbs and provides greater coverage than any other 
evening newspaper can offer. 


Food advertisers would do well to investigate the sales 
opportunities offered through the Monday Grocery 
Section of the Chicago Evening American. 


Daily Average Net Paid 
Circulation for 6-month Period 
Ending September 30th 


458,435 


Largest Evening Circulation in Chicago 
and Third in America 


NG AMERICAN 


OlNewspaper 
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We always think 
well of the manu- 
facturer who believes 
in testing a sales 
plan on an adding 
rather than a talking 
machine. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper - Magazine 
5S South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Washington Offers New Analysis 


Of 


Retail Store Locations 


Congress to Revive Railroad Issues, Anti-Bribery Bill, 
Mellon Plan, and Trade Association Rights Discussions 


NEW report has been issued 

by the Department of Com- 

merce called “Retail Store 
Location” (Bulletin No. 269), which 
outlines the prime considerations in 
deciding where a merchant should 
choose his business site. The report 
is designed to aid in cutting down 
the number of failures in retail busi- 
that are traceable, either 
directly or indirectly, to disadvan- 
tageous location. 


ness 


The report points out how the 
chain stores have demonstrated the 
importance of the influence of the 
various location factors. An analy- 
sis is made of the influence of sun- 
shine and shade on shoppers, the 
number and class of wage earners 
in a community, the number and 
size of present stores, the influence 
of street car and other transporta- 
tion lines, flow of traffic, and so on. 

The data was gathered from 
many prominent retailers all over 
the country. Copies of the report 
are available from the Department 
of Commerce in Washington or any 
of the department offices in other 
cities. 


Come what may, marketing exec- 
utives can be reasonably sure that 
their heads will not be placed in 
the noose of a tax on gross sales or 
turnover. The national farm organ- 
izations and the big labor unions 
are as bitterly opposed as ever to a 
general sales tax and their opposi- 
tion is never silent. They argue that 
a general sales tax would hit hard- 
est the poorer members of the com- 
munity who are obliged to spend 
their entire incomes. 

The present Congress, having re- 
vised the revenue law at the last 
session, would like to consider taxa- 
tion as an incident closed for the 
remainder of its legislative life. But 
one cannot be sure. Doubt comes 
partly because the secretary of the 
treasury has let it be known that he 
will again urge Congress to relent 
and adopt the Mellon plan of tax 
revision, which had the support of 
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President Coolidge and many busi- 
ness interests. More of doubt arises 
from the circumstance that our 
present federal tax program has not 
yielded, this past few months, as 
much money as was counted on and 
is needed to run the government. 
There are the disbursements of the 
soldier bonus to be reckoned with, 
and, just around the corner, is the 
need of funds to provide pensions 
for the widows and_ incapacitated 
veterans of the world war. 
Speaking of the “farmer vote” in 
Congress brings to mind that the 
spokesmen for the country folks are 
becoming very much exercised over 
the issue of cheap fertilizer. For a 
long time past, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and other organ- 
izations have urged the use of a fair 
proportion of the nation’s hydro- 
electric power for the manufacture 
of cheap fertilizer. Now the Ford- 
Muscle Shoals proposition promises 
to bring a show-down. Sales man- 
agers may be affected in countless 
ways that they do not suspect. For 
example, with cheap fertilizer and 
increased fertilizer consumption on 
American farms, there will probably 
come a demand for wholly new 
types of fertilizer spreaders. 
Whether or not there is any jump 
in express charges, it is almost cer- 
tain that the final fling of the old 
Congress will include issuance of a 
new price list for the parcel post, 
as well as for other classes of mail 
This matter of 
a revision of postal fees and fares 
has been brewing for a long time, 
and has only been held off until the 
Post Office Department could com- 
plete the cost-of-operation study 
upon which it has been engaged for 
Whatever the 
‘cost ascertainment” may show, the 
department has been determined 
upon a mark-up of the zone and 
pound rates on packages. The par- 
cel business, it is declared, has been 
conducted at a loss mounting into 
millions of dollars a year. Now 


and postal services. 


a couple of years. 


there comes to stiffen the determin- 
ation of the department, the project 
to increase the pay of postal work- 
ers. A new version of the bill that 
President Coolidge vetoed last ses- 
sion is coming. Tacked to it is a 
postal price list that will increase 
the mail service income $68,000,000 
a year, the amount needed to bulge 
the pay envelopes of the postmen. 


Another issue with a sales slant 
that has its chance at this coming 
session of Congress is railroad legis- 
lation. Few observers at Washing- 
ton look for revolutionary general 
legislation, but something may come 
of the effort to have Uncle Sam 
insist upon the striking of a proper 
balance between rates for long and 
short hauls. The traveling sales- 
men’s organizations are still nag- 
ging for interchangeable mileage 
tickets as well as for removal of the 
surcharge on Pullman accommoda- 
tions. Furthermore, Congress may 
be drawn into the controversy aris- 
ing from the effort of the express 
companies to secure permission to 
raise their rates. 

Some of the special legislation 
affecting business interests now 
waiting a turn in Congress include 
such constructive measures as the 
3ankruptcy Bill, the Federal Sales 
Act and the Commercial Arbitra- 
tion Bill. The last-mentioned prob- 
ably has the best chance this win- 
ter. Contrary to belief in some 
quarters the commercial arbitration 
project would not compel business 
men to seek peace by compromise 
or conciliation. Instead, it would 
merely make the power of the 
United States courts available to 
compel both parties to an arbitra- 


tion compact to live up to their 
agreement. 5ecieiinae 
As practical marketers, sales 


managers regardless of commodity 
lines, will have an interest in the 
Ketcham Bill which has already 
passed the House of Representa- 
tives and will be urged upon the 
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575,000 


in Sales 


NE of our 

clients has 
ordered an- 
other 15,000 
display cartons. 
His first order, 
two months 
ago, was 10,000. 
Every carton 
means a $3.00 
order. Stands to 
reason our mail 
campaigns 
must be getting 
big results or 
this client 
wouldn’t need 
sO many boxes 
to fill orders. 


If you want more sales 
thru direct mail advertising, 
let us suggest some ideas. 
No obligation, but you 
must tell us something 
of your sales problem, 
how your product is mar- 
keted, etc. 


EDWARD H. SCHULZE, Inc. 
More Sales with Less Cost 


Woolworth Building New York City 
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Senate at this session. It would 
empower the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to report on 
market conditions for agricultural 
products in much the same way 
that the Department now reports on 
acreages, vields and crop conditions. 


The current unrest in business 
circles over the use of push money, 
secret commissions, “hidden dem- 
onstration” and other artificial sales 
stimulants is counted upon to 
breathe new life into the languish- 
ing project for an anti-bribery law 
aimed at graft torms of selling. 
Question has been raised, however, 
whether the bill now pending (with 
the approval of the Commercial 
Standards Council and other organ- 
izations) will not have to be with- 
drawn and rewritten. As phrased, 
it is intended primarily to outlaw 
the undue persuasion of employees 
who have purchasing power or who 
write requisitions. Foes of “spiffs,” 
P. M.’s, and the like, figure that the 
measure May need more teeth to 
catch givers of such sales subsidies, 
especially when the 
given to retail sales people with the 
knowledge and consent of their 
employers or department heads. 


regards are 


Shall the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have more money?’ Skimped 
on its expense account this last two 
years, the commission has pleaded 
inability to get through its routine 
work, much less carry out the spe- 
cial investigations asked by Con- 
gress. To prove how it is pinched 
the Trade Commission will tell 
Congress that it had to wait until 
after it got its allowance for 1924-25 
to undertake the investigation of 
flour and bread distribution which 
the Senate requested last February. 
sehind the flour and bread survey 
waits the investigation of cotton 
marketing practices ordered by the 
United States Senate last summer. 
This, by the by, is calculated to 
interest sales executives because it 
seeks to get a lead on the part 
played by factors or brokers. 


This winter the Patent Commit- 
tees will take up measures which 
include a general revision of the 
trade-mark laws mapped out by the 
American Bar Association. Also 
there is the shake-up of our copy- 
right laws that is causing some 
excitement in the book publishing 


world. Third comes the Design 
Registration bill which is the pet of 
a score of industries that find their 
best sales assets in exclusive orig- 
inal designs. And, finally, along 
come the administrators of the 
United States Patent Office with a 
million dollar project for enlarging 
the Patent Office with an eye to 
giving better and quicker service to 
business men who call for copies of 
patents in order to see what their 
competitors are doing or to ascer- 
tain the trend of the trade. 


The Patent Office, being more 
than self-sustaining, thanks to the 
fees paid by inventors and business 
men, the officials are minded to ask 
Congress to make the institution of 
more practical use to the business 
community by publishing at appro- 
priate intervals a new kind of “list 
of opportunities.” This list would 
enumerate patents as they expire, 
thus showing just when each inven- 
tion is released for the free use of 
all manufacturers. Better yet, it 
would draw attention to promising 
“unworked” patents, many of which 
can be purchased from the inven- 
tors for nominal sums, but which 
offer the basis for new industries 
and valuable improvements in exist- 
ing lines. 


The most unexpected flare-up on 
the Congressional horizon is the 
clamor of business men for quick 
enactment of special legislation that 
will define the rights and privileges 
of trade associations. This chorus 
bursts upon Congress in conse- 
quence of Attorney General Stone’ 
attitude of let-the-courts-do-it. It 
was the former attorney general. 
Mr. Daugherty, who threw the 
monkey wrench in trade association 
activity by his letters to Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover intimating 
that the statistical and intelligence 
activities of trade associations 
might constitute an infraction of the 
anti-trust laws. When the question 
was put up to the present attorney 
general, Mr. Stone, the best that 
the new head of the Department of 
Justice could do was to promise a 
series of test cases, that, when car- 
ried to the highest courts, would 
presumably show just how far trade 
associations can go in exchange of 
information, etc. In view of the 
overcrowded condition of the courts 
trade associations are turning to 
Congress with loud shouts for help 
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Back to First Principles 


In the old days men sold goods out of packs carried 
ontheir backs. Rainorshine they made their rounds, 
calling, calling, calling at the doors of the country- 
side. The more calls they made, the more they sold 
—the more repeat sales they made, the more cus- 
tomers they gained. Great business concerns were 


built that way. They flourish today. 


Now, manufacturers can’t carry packs. But they can 
put their goods into the pack of this unique woman’s 
magazine—and call, call, call on more than a million 
women readers until the goods are sold, with con- 
sistent repeats. The concerns which have used this 
pack to distribute their wares, have, by sticking to 
it, built bigger sales and bigger profits. They say 


so themselves. Use 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


More Than a Million Readers 
More Than a Million Buyers 
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Travelers’ Ea) 
Identification Cards ay 
eliminate red tape and enable * S SYSTEM 
your salesmen to get cars AUNDER on CARD 
instantly at 55 Saunders S \DENTIFICAT! paeet 
System branches. Arrange none 
now to supply your men! NO- * wt 
aie vy, Stanoroore: 
ver you gy? ve cosorTsens © 


where charles an 
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Rent Your Sales Cars 


At Lower Drive-It-Yourself Costs 3» 


Your salesmen can now rent and drive Saunders System 
sales cars at less cost than company owned cars. This 
drive-it-yourself rental service, supplemented by rail 
traveling between major towns, nets you the lowest 
possible transportation and selling costs. Out of 50 cities 
from Denver to Baltimore, Milwaukee to Mobile, you can 
work your market with all the advantages of a motorized 
sales force at minimum operating expense and with no 
car investment or supervision. 


Many organizations today are carrying an unnecessary burden of 
sales expense in the constant back-tracking to heedquarters towns, 
daytime cross-country driving to distant points, lost time due to repairs 
and upkeep attention to company owned cars. Instead, Saunders 
System sales cars may be used in the territory surrounding your 
important market towns just as any company car and traveling 
between these towns may be done by rail and at night. The insidious 
but prevailing company car abuses during and after business hours 
may be eliminated by our trip receipts used as vouchers showing 
time and miles driven. This service helps to guarantee a full day 
in the field from each man having a car. 


Saunders Drive-It-Yourself System rents both gear-shift and Ford 
Coupes, Sedans and Touring Cars, on a scientific, low cost, per mile 
basis. Each salesman drives privately a clean, new, splendid run- 
ning car with standard insurance protecting you against liability, 
fire, theft, collision and property damage above $15. 


There are few sales organizations which cannot use this service 
to advantage. May we send you our booklet ‘‘Answers to Questions,”’ 
suggesting how to apply it to your selling plan? 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF CoO., Inc. 


208 Saunders Bldg. 


Executive Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 
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In 50 Cities 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 

Washington, D. C. 
ALABAMA 

Birmingham (2) 

Bessemer 

Mobile 

Montgomery (2) 

Tusealoosa 
COLORADO 

Colorado Springs 

Denver 

Pueblo 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta (2) 
ILLINOIS 

Galesburg 

Moline 

Peoria 

Rockford 

Rock Island 

Springfield 
INDIANA 

Evansville 

Indianapolis (2) 

New Albany 
IOWA 

Cedar Rapids 

Council Bluffs 

Davenport 

Des Moines 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville (2) 
KANSAS AND MISSOURI 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 

Lincoln 

Omaha (2) 
OHIO 

Akron 

Cincinnati (3) 

Cleveland 

Columbus (3) 

Dayton 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 
TENNESSEE 

Chattunooga (2) 

Memphis 

Nashville (2) 
TEXAS 

Houston 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee (2) 

Sheboygan 


OTHERS BEING ADDED 


in the form ot a law that would deti- 
nitely fix the boundaries of legiti- 
mate activity for trade associations. 
Incidentally, that kind of a 
would presumably tell the Federal 
Trade Commission where it gets off. 
At present, the censorship of trade 
associations, which the trade 
mission is attempting, is helping to 
muddy the waters. 


law 


com- 


Kvidently the wholesale grocers 
and other firms that have been cited 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
for coercion and boycott of Procter 
& Gamble are content to allow the 
case to go to trial. The time limit 
allowed for the filing of answers has 
expired without any official or mem- 
ber of the South Texas Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association undertaking to 
put forward, at this preliminary 
stage, an explanation or justifica- 
tion. No date has yet been set by 
the trade commission for hearing 
the case, owing to the crowded con- 
dition of the commission’s docket, 
but it is assumed that the case will 
be reached some time this winter. 

The present test case—the first 
one of the precise kind in the his- 
tory of selling—is the outgrowth ot 
that change in sales policy whereby 
the Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Company on July 1, 1920, withdrew 
the prices at which it had previously 
sold to wholesalers and began to 
sell at equal prices to all buyers of 
equal quantities. The Trade Com- 
mission charges that following this 
termination of preferential treat- 
ment for jobbers, the members of 
the South Texas Association entered 
into a combination and began to do 
everything in their power to hamper 
and obstruct the distribution of 
Procter & Gamble products. 


To begin with the banded whole- 
salers refused to handle P. & G. 
products. Pressure was brought to 
bear on other wholesalers likewise 
to cease dealing in the boycotted 
products. One firm in the associa- 
tion was, it is charged, forced to 
resign because of a refusal to par- 
ticipate in the boycott. Finally per- 
suasion and pressure were brought 
to bear on retailers to induce them 
to cease stocking the P. & G. goods 
and to recommend to their custom- 
ers rival products. Ultimately the 
case will determine whether it is 
lawful to use any cooperative means 
to punish or dictate to a marketing 
interest with respect to its sales 
policy. 
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Serves Every Interest of 
the Farm Home” 


Reaches all tne HICH member of the farm tamily do you want to 
family reach——the farmer himself, his wife or the boys and 
girls? Your message in Southern Ruralist will go to 
all of them. Southern Ruralist is the family farm paper, 
read from cover to cover in more than 400,000 prosperous 

rural homes in 14 states, from Maryland to Texas. 


Instruction and The reason is simple enough: Southern Ruralist has a 

entertainment separate department for each farm activity. Note these 
diversified headings: Dairy and Live Stock, Veterinary, 
Horticulture, Gardening, Markets, Farm Mechanics, Poul- 
try, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, and The Home. Every 
member of the family looks to one or more favorite depart- 
ments for authoritative instruction, and to the magazine as 
a whole for general education and clean entertainment. 


400,000 net paid To buyers of advertising, this receptive attitude is even 

guaranteed more significant than the fact that Southern Ruralist offers 
wasteless circulation. But the latter is of prime importance, 
too. The character of Southern Ruralist’s 400,000 net 
paid guaranteed has been verified by the most comprehen- 
sive circulation check on record. 


Perhaps you would like to have a Southern Ruralist repre- 


sentative explain this happy quality-quantity combination. 
The nearest office will be glad to serve you. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


ATLANTA, GA. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY R.R. RING 
123 W. Madisea § 343 Madison Ave. 1411 Syndicate Trust Bldg Palace Bldg 
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Advertising the Product that “Can’t 
Be Advertised” 


Continuous Use of Small Space in Business Papers Creates 
Definite Personality for Producers of a Drab Product 


INTEEN vears ago, a moderate 

sized producer of cold drawn 

steel shafting at Youngstown, 
Ohio, departed from precedent, and 
instead of running a standing card 
in the business press to “keep his 
name before the public,” began a 
consistent and persistent effort to 
establish a definite personality in 
the minds of users of the product. 
Nothing miraculous happened. The 
company did not leap into a position 
of dominance in the steel industry 
over night, or anything like that. 

As a matter of fact nothing of the 
sort was expected, or attempted. It 
was farthest from the company’s 
thought to attempt the spectacular. 
Very seldom was a larger space 
used than quarter pages, and the 
advertising was run almost exclu- 
sively in two publications. 

For all that, however, the story is 
worth telling, both on account of 
the results that have been obtained, 
and because it shows what may be 
done by an intelligent use of small 
space. There are dozens—yes, hun- 
dreds—of concerns in much _ the 
same situation; with products that 
present absolutely no distinctive 


By Roy W. Johnson 


“talking points” whatever, a market 
that is “hard-boiled” to the last 
degree, and. who cannot afford to 
spend money for full pages and 
double-spreads, even assuming that 
they could make effective use of 
them. The experience of The Fitz- 
simons Company ought to be inter- 
esting to many sales executives 
with that sort of a problem. 

In the first place, it is perhaps 
hard to imagine a product that 1s 
any “harder to advertise” than cold 
drawn steel shafting. When you 
have got it in finished form it 1s 
nothing in the world but a length 
of steel that has been _ pulled 
through a die that is smaller than 
the original bar as it came from the 
rolling mill. 

This drawing process produces a 
bar that is true to size and shape 
throughout its length, with a 
smooth, polished surface, and a rind, 
if one may use so untechnical an 
expression, that is considerably 
tougher than the inside. It is 
mainly used as raw material for 
automatic screw machines’ which 
cut it up into small parts for assem- 
bly, such as nuts, bolts, screws, etc. 


It is also used to a considerable 
extent for line shafts in factories, 
elevator slides, pump rods, and so 
following. Not much opportunity 
here for bragging about the super- 
iority of one’s product. It is either 
“right” or it isn’t, and if it is right, 
it is merely according to specifica- 
tions. The minute it is put to use 
it loses its identity, and becomes 
merely an undistinguished part of 
something quite different. Not un- 
like our old friend the mule, “with- 
out pride of ancestry or hope of 
posterity.” 

Again, consider the market, con- 
sisting of a comparatively few man- 
ufacturers—those who build mech- 
anical equipment of one sort or 
another, and the specialized parts 
makers who manufacture’ small 
parts on contract for others. Mighty 
small chance to get under the hides 
of their professional purchasing 
agents with “human interest” sto- 
ries, eloquent diatribes on quality, 
or claims of superiority. No chance 
at all, as a matter of fact. 

For which reasons most of the 
steel concerns in this branch of the 
industry content themselves with a 


We Get | 
New Business 


mainly by presenting the 
unvarnished truth about 
oursclves, and we try to 
keep it by deserving to 
keep it You are invited 
to test the results of this 
policy when it suits your 
convenience 


Tut Firzsimons CoMPANY 


N SCREW STEEL ANT 
ROUNDS, SQUARES 
D SPECIAL 


Dependability, sincerity, reasonable pride in rendering good service, and deference to the other fellow’s views and 
opinions—these were some of the impressions the Fitzsimons Company sought to establish through this type of copy 
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We Welcome 
New Business 


mainly as 

demonstrate the genera! de 
pendabilitv of our service 
A dependability which we 
Irv to make so evident that it 


needs no further 


We Have No 
Magic Formulas 


no slogans, and no pet sys 
tems for getting business. We 
try fo keep consistently on the 
jeb, and to keep our prom- 
ises That isn't a spectacular 
Program, pernaps, but it 
makes for satisfaction all 
around 


THE Fitzsi Mon: 


ut 


REW TEE 
SQUARES. FLATS 
IAL SHAPES 


NA 
. 
< 
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Any Amount 
of Argument 


in the form of “selling talk 
won't alter the facts to any 
noticeable extent. And in so 
liciting business we strive to 
get the facts first, and base 
our claim upon them rather 
than upon our desire for an 
order 


THE FirzsiMons CoMPA 


te oo 


“A Mighty Good 
Medium 


Among the manufacturers whose advertisements appear 
regularly in The Christian Science Monitor is the National Com- 
pany of Cambridge, Mass., manufacturers of National D X Con- 
densers, Velvet Vernier Dials, Browning-Drake Regenaformers 
and other Radio apparatus. The following letter is reproduced 


by permission: 


September 19, 1924. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


It may be of interest to you to know the results we 
have derived from our advertising in the Monitor 
during the past few months. 


In every case where we have used space, we have 
been able to definitely trace sufficient business to 
more than pay for the advertising used. 


We consider the Monitor a mighty good medium. 
Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL COMPANY, 
(Signed) W. A. Ready, President. 


We have in our files similar letters from many other adver- 
tisers, covering a wide range of products, who have found it profit- 
able to offer their goods to the readers of The Christian Science 


Monitor. 


A steadily growing list of national advertisers who use the 
Monitor shows an increasing knowledge of the preference of 
Monitor readers for Monitor-advertised goods. 


The 
Christian Science Monitor 


Member A. B. C.— Circulation Analysis on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston, 107 Falmouth St. 

New York, 270 Madison Ave. 
Lonpon, 2 Adelphi Terrace 
CHICAGO, 1458 McCormick Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 1658 Union Trust Bldg. 


Detroit, 455 Book Bldg. 

Kansas City, 705 Commerce Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 625 Market St. 
Los ANGELES, 620 Van Nuys Bldg. 
SEATTLE, 763 Empire Bldg. 
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STRAIGHT 


AS AN ARROW 
To The Paper Desired 


if you use VERTEX File Pockets 


in your filing cabinet 


Full visibility of index tabs under all 


conditions, instead of slipped-down, 
hidden folder tops. 
It is hard to file or find letters in 


over-crowded flat folders, but it’s easy 
in VERTEX pockets. They pay big 
dividends in time saved and satisfac- 
tory service. With them, vour files 
are always in order. 


FILE POCKETS 


because of their 
pansion feature, 
accommodate, with 
equal ease and _ efh- 
ciency, three, thirty or 
three hundred letters. 
That is exactly what 
you have been look- 
ing for—capacity as 
needed. 


ex- 
will 


Vertex Pockets 


are 
made of ‘“Paperoid,” 
a genuine red rope 


stock, so tough and dur- 

able that they will out- 

last twenty ordinary manila 
folders. 

Send the coupon below and receive 

a sample VERTEX for trial in your 

own filing system. 


i---——---- —CUT HERE—----——-- _ 


Please send for examination and trial a free 
sample of Bushnell’s “Vertex” Paperoid File 
Pocket, as described in November SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring ___ — ——- 


Letter size or Legal size desired? 


If special size is required, send sample of 
sheet to be filed, and give width and height 
of drawer 

To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. E 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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standing card in the business papers 
and issue regular stock-lists cover- 
ing the shapes and sizes they have 
on hand for immediate delivery. 
How to make advertising effective 
beyond that is a real problem. 
With that background, and under 
those conditions, The Fitzsimons 
Company undertook to demonstrate 
what could be done through adver- 
tising to increase its business by 
establishing a definite idea in the 
minds of the trade. Obviously. 
nobody was going to send in an 
order for a couple of car-loads of 
screw machine steel on the strength 
Equally, 
nobody was very likely to wire in 


of a quarter-page of type. 


a demand to have a salesman sent 
around immediately. 

On the other hand, the company 
“Most of these 


people know us now, if they know 
us at all, merely 


reasoned this way: 
as a name and 
address. That doesn’t distinguish 
us from any other mill in our line 
for they all names and 
addresses. We can’t holler about 
superiority of product, or price, but 
if we can create the impression that 
ours is a pleasant and a satisfactory 
concern to deal with, we shall begin 
to stand out from the ruck. It is 
worth trying, anyway.” 


have 


Advertising Brought Results 

That was sixteen years.ago, and 
the company has been keeping at it 
on that line ever since. As for the 
results, they are best summed up 
perhaps, by quoting Mr. R. E. Fitz- 
simons, the company’s general man- 
ager: “While it is practically impos- 
sible,” he says, “to trace direct sales 
to advertising of this character, we 
know that it has paid us many times 
over for the effort we have put into 
it. It has been widely commented 
upon throughout the trade from the 
very start, and continues to be right 
along. 

“We constantly getting in- 
quiries as to who is preparing it for 
us, and it is generally mentioned 1n 
one way or another by customers 
and prospects when 
them. In several 
secured interviews for our. sales- 
men in purchasing departments 
they had never been able to reach 
before. One of our men told me 
that he had called repeatedly on a 
certain large automobile concern 
without seeing the purchasing agent 
at all. -\fter the advertising had 


are 


interview 
instances it has 


we 


been running for six months or so 
he made a routine call, was invited 
in and told that though they were 
not taking on any new sources for 
material at that time, they were 
reading the advertising with a lot 
of interest. Since then we have 
secured a deal of business 
from them. Much the same thing 
has happened in other places. 


pea r¢ val 


“While we haven't tried to keep 
any records to prove it, being sat- 
ished in our minds that the 
advertising was more than paying 
its way, we are convinced that we 
are doing a volume of business at 


Own 


a considerably lower selling expense 
than would be possible without th: 
intangible good-will the advertising 
has built up for us. 


Personality in Copy 


“[ mean that we are operating 
with fewer salesmen than would be 
necessary to get the volume without 
this good-will, and the salesmen 
can work to much _ bet- 


ter advantage. Most of the benetit 


we have 
is, Of course, Wholly intangible, and 
It is, as | 
have said, difficult to prove to any- 
body else that this advertising ex- 
penditure has paid in dollars and 
cents, because 


impossible to measure. 


we have never had 
We know 


without trying to prove it. 


to prove it to ourselves. 


“As for the copy itself,” says Mr. 
itzsimons, “we have simply tried 
to tell the simple, unvarnished truth 
about ourselves, the sort of folks we 
are, and the way we look at busi- 
We have tried to make it 
brief, easy to read, and simple in 
construction, avoiding always any- 
thing that might sound like an over- 
statement. Sometimes we have been 
told that we have gone too far in 
under-stating our claims, but we 
notice that that is always a recom- 
mendation in the eves of the man 
who tells us so. 


ness. 


“We try to keep superlatives out 
of the text entirely, and to make no 
positive claims, but rather to 
that ‘we try’ to do so-and-so, that 
‘we think’ thus-and-thus, or that we 
‘believe’ you will find us a satisfac- 
tory source for material. After the 
advertising had been running for 
several years, we did add a sort of 
standard slogan in small type below 
our signature: ‘.\ good concern to 
do business with. We did this 
because it was really the main point 
we were trying to demonstrate, and 


say 
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in a way it was the theme of the 
whole series of advertisements. 

“What we are after, in a word, is 
to establish the impression that we 
are a source for material from which 
certain things can be expected 
besides material; such things as 
dependability, sincerity, reasonable 
pride in rendering good service, and 
a deference to the other fellow’s 
views and opinions. We admit 
frankly and specifically that we are 
not infallible, that we do sometimes 
make mistakes, and that we have 
no magic formulas or panaceas. We 
have tried not to take ourselves too 
seriously, and we have often been 
surprised at the interest that has 
heen displayed in our insignificant 
little quarter-page of space.” 

The experience of this concern, 
which is relatively small and incon- 
spicuous in comparison with many 
of its competitors, ought to be sug- 
gestive to others whose products do 
not present any obvious outstand- 
ing features, or those whose adver- 
tising budget is necessarily limited. 
Even so little space as a quarter- 
page a week can be made effective 
it it is consistently filled with copy 
that has a definite flavor of its own, 
so that it comes in time to reflect 
a distinctive personality. 

It has often been said that the 
highest function of advertising is to 
reflect accurately the true character 
of the house, and this is quite pos- 
sible, even in small space. There 
is nothing sensational or spectacu- 
lar about the Fitzsimons copy; but 
there is nothing spectacular about 
the business. Incidentally, it is 
worth noting that this concern has 
nade effective and somewhat unu- 
sual use of the “emphasis of under- 
statement,” which is generally the 
strongest kind of emphasis there is. 


H. C. Macdonald of Detroit, 
Mich., was elected president of the 
Painted Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation, at the recent fifteenth 
annual convention held in Detroit. 
()ther officers elected were: E. L. 
Ruddy, Toronto, Canada, vice presi- 
dent; and Leonard Dreyfuss, New 
York City, treasurer. 

The following directors were 
elected: H. C. Macdenald, C. T. 
Donnelly, Leonard Dreyfuss, J. P. 
Goebel, G. W. Kleiser, Harry An- 
derson, = L. Ruddy, Tom Nokes, 
and H. C. Walker 


THE RISING 
TIDE OF 
QUALITY 


More and more people are 
turning to THE QUALITY 
GROUP for their constructive 
reading, and the result 1s an 
increase in QUALITY 
CIRCULATION. 


The current A. B. C. reports 
show a substantial increase for 
The Quality Group, a growth 
in which every magazine con- 


tributes its share. 


The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD’S WORK 


f3 Pr 
ieee 


681 Fifth Ave. ‘The Quay Gro New York 
e Quality Market 


an 
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in SLlouis and 1131 Key Towns ~ 


* AQ State 


—Add this new common- 
wealth to your map. It’s a 
circle—radius 150 miles, 


Call it ‘‘Globe-Democrat In- 
fluence.””” The capital is St. 
Louis. 


The population exceeds 4%% 
millions. The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of natural 
resources and industry than 
any other state can show. 


The Globe-Democrat serves 
the entire suite. No other 
single newspaper even claims 
such coverage. 


a thing this 49th State is. 
And how powerful a force its news- 
paper, The Globe-Democrat, exerts, 

Well, just ponder this:— 

Here’s a commonwealth of more than 4% 
million population, spending more than 18 
billion dollars a year. 

Unlike other less interesting trade terri- 
tories, The 49th State has but one great me- 
tropolis. Its hub is St. Louis, mecca and 
trading center of a million visitors a month. 

The Globe-Democrat has a far greater 
daily circulation than any other newspaper in 
The 49th State...... A difference of many 
thousands. 

This newspaper enlightens and helps mold 
the thoughts and habits of St. Louis and this 
outlying commonwealth. 

....In St. Louis and the 1131 key towns 
the Globe-Democrat is the acknowledged news- 
paper of The 49th State. No other news- 
paper even claims this dominance. 


For Many the Only Newspaper 


In many of these towns there are many 
people—people of account, too, with de- 
veloped tastes and the means to satisfy them 
who never see any other newspaper...... ex- 
cept The Globe-Democrat. 

True, there are 59 towns where local daily 
newspapers exert significant influence....In 


Yi: tine wondered, perhaps, just how big 


all these 59 towns, The Globe-Democrat, too, 
is read by the representative people. 


There are 17 towns with local semi-weekly 
newspapers but no local daily....The Globe- 
Democrat is read in all these towns... .and 
it supplements the influence of local weekly 
newspapers in 168 towns. 


In other words, in all the 244 towns having 
local newspapers (and good ones, too) The 
Globe-Democrat influence is apparent. 


887 Towns Without Local Newspapers 


And there are 887 Globe-Democrat towns 
without any local newspapers of any kind.... 
Advertisers, whether or not they supplement 
their Globe-Democrat advertising with local 
newspaper space in those 244 towns above, 
may congratulate themselves that The Globe- 
Democrat is available to reach these 887 key 
towns. 


....The greatest single sales influence in 
The 49th State——that is The Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

Its dominance does not stop at the bounda- 
ries of St. Louis. It extends throughout this 
great natural market, to parallel the influ- 
ence of the metropolis. 

Something to think about. 

A giant whose skill and power are already 
harnessed. 


St Louis GClobe-Memocrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


K. St. J. Richards.... 
Guy S. Osborn........ 


eT Se ee ee ee New York KF. Re. Scolaro........ cece ee eee ee cee eee Detroit 
Ee re Te ee .Chicago C. Geo. Krogness ...........-++-..-San Francisco 
DOPING ABOMCT, Bible. occ. dcc ccc 600006 60.008 London 
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Government Aids for Taking Guess- 
Work Out of Quota Setting 


What Mr. Hoover’s Department of Commerce Is Doing 
To Help Sales Managers Determine Sales Possibilities 


HE 
when all of the gamble is 
removed from business. Few 


time will never come 


of us want it to come, for uncer- 
tainty, in proper dosage, adds to the 
interest of our work. But most of 
us have no great passion for the old 
method of plunging blindly on 
somebody's hunch that the com- 
pany ought to sell a million dollars 
in Illinois this year—or ought to 
market the factory’s maximum of 
5,000 daily. Why? Where? 

Within reasonable limits, any- 
thing can be sold, but why sell if 
not at a profit? The most telling 
indictment of the  guess-work 
method of setting a quota is that it 
nicks profits—nicks them if set too 
low, nicks them if set so high that 
to squeeze out the tag end so much 
selling has to be done that the busi- 
ness costs more than it brings. 


Some Light on Quotas 


The government now has, under 
Hoover, a Department of Commerce 
that is really doing something to 
help business men cut down distri- 
bution but no matter how 
good their work is, it is of no value 
unless it is used, and very few tax- 
pavers seem to realize the wealth 
of material that is theirs for the ask- 
ing. A recent publication tackles 
the quota, or territory valuation, 
problem. It is called “Domestic 
Market Possibilities for Electrical 
Merchandising Lines,” costs five 
cents, and can be secured through 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. It is recommended as an 
IDEA book. Forget the fact that 
it deals with the electrical industry 
and look on it as a demonstration 
of what can be done with the au- 
thentic figures given in the Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States 
(which costs only 75 cents). 


costs, 


The survey covers the sales pos- 
sibilities of electric utilities, and ten 
factors are considered in making up 
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By Philip S. Salisbury 


the state valuations. All of the fig- 
ures came from the statistical 
abstract or from other easily-obtain- 
able government publications—and 
the writer of this article took the 
trouble to check up the figures to 
make sure that the labor of gather- 
ing the facts did not overbalance the 
possible good that might be secured 
from them. He found that any 
clerk of average intelligence could 
make the analysis in a few hours. 


Numerous examples could be 
cited of companies and individuals 


OR the benefit of sales execu- 

tives who would like to keep 

in close touch with bulletins 
and reports which are _ being 
printed at Washington, a “Monthly 
Catalogue of United States Public 
Documents” is issued. 

This list includes all the pub- 
lications of the Government pub- 
lished during each month, giving 
prices of all which are available 
for sale. The subscription price is 
50 cents a year. The catalogue 
is issued by the superintendent of 
documents, Washington, D. C. 


Special price lists for trade pur- 
poses, of available publications 
which fall under general headings, 
such as “Commerce and Manufac- 
tures,’ and “Maps,” for instance, 
may be obtained upon application 
without charge. 


CUOUERCERDERE NEED GE OTEL 


who worship the great god, FIG- 
URES; who have built up large 
research and statistical departments 
that prepare facts and figures which 
are never used. Because these sto- 
ries are so well-known, there are 
some sales managers who have 
swung to the other extreme and 
have gone back to rule-of-thumb, 
Dark Age methods. 

This survey shows 
how simple it is to use the resources 
of the Washington department. The 
ten factors entering into the sale of 
electrical appliances (disregarding 
human factors), are, so the Depart- 
ment of Commerce tells us: 


government 


1. Ratio of Population of Each 
State to Total Population of the 
United States. This is fundamental 
in any market survey. There must 
be people if there are to be sales. 

2. Ratio of Native White Popula- 
tion Equivalent of State to Total 
Native White Population Equiva- 
lent of United States. It was as- 
sumed that native whites had a nor- 
mal purchasing power of 100; that 
they were more likely buyers than 
negroes and immigrants. The native 


white count is given in the 1920 
census. The next step was to 


determine the equivalent purchasing 
power of all inhabitants other than 
native white. The colored popula- 
tion was figured as being worth 
forty per cent of the native white; 
Northern European immigrants as 
worth eighty per cent; Southern 
Europeans as forty per cent. Thus 
to the native white population of 
81,108,161 was added the equivalent 
of another nine millions. 


Ten Prime Sales Factors 


3. Ratio of Urban Population in 
Each State to Total Population. The 
census figures gave the population 
in towns over 2,500. But this was 
not a complete picture because in 
some states electricity has been car- 
ried into farming sections; in others 
it hasn’t. Study of the McGraw- 
Hill Central Station Directory gave 
information on the relative extent 
in which power plants were oper- 
ating in the smaller towns in the 
various states. With this it was 
possible to apply an adjustment fac- 
tor to each state which gave “total 
population living under equivalent 
urban conditions.” 

4. The Ratio of Number of Fam- 
ilies in Each State to Country’s 
Total. Taken directly from the cen- 
sus abstract. It was assumed that 
smaller families will be somewhat 
more likely to purchase freely of 
electrical goods than will families 
of a larger number. 
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5. Ratio of Number of Unencum- 


greater proportion of electric gen- 


from Georgia. There might be 


hbered Homes to Total of Such in erating for industrial purposes in some question of the value of such 
g pur} | 

the United States. Also taken from some states than in others. figures if an individual manutfac- 

the census abstract—and based on 10. Ratio of Kilowatt Hours Gen- turer had to make an_ extended 


the assumption that it gave some 
relative indication of thrift and of 
a desire to acquire household goods. 
6. Ratio of Number of Passenger 
Automobiles in Each State to Coun- 
try’s Total. A good index of buying 
power and standard of living. 
Returns of 


7. Ratio of Income 


erated in Each State to United 
States Total. 

These ten factors were translated 
in the following manner: for each 
of the ten factors a percentage was 
developed for each state; the ten 
were then added _ to- 
gether and divided by ten, giving a 


percentages 


investigation in the field to get the 
facts, if he had to have an elaborate 
and costly department to compile 
what was gathered—but in this case 
millions of taxpayers helped to 
carry the expense load. Seventy- 
five cents invested in the Statistical 
Abstract will bring back fabulous 
dividends to the who is 


; 7 . . ; : man not 
ach State to Income for the figure which the Department of cine gaan hate 

age : pose ; a ; : positive that he is setting quotas 
United States. The income tax Commerce thinks is a reasonable neveienitely 

re “ns Cao O Ss ' . Otte axpectz arce q0°e 4 ° ‘ 
return d not show the total expectation ot the percentage of One of the big problems in quota 
income of all the people of the coun- total business which each state 


try, but are the most trustworthy 
data available, and at any rate show 
where the greatest average purchas- 
ing power lies. 

&. Ratio of Residential Electric 
Light Consumers in Each State to 
Total for United States. Taken from 
figures gathered as of December 31, 


should produce. The accompanying 
table shows, in percentage form, the 
total population of the state and 
groups of states, alongside the aver- 
age of all ten factors. 

Now the guess-work of any well- 
informed man might tell him that 


setting is to convince each salesman 
that his quota has been accurately 
determined. A salesman who thinks 
his quota has been set by guess 
work is often far from satisfied that 
he has been given a square deal. Ii 
it can be shown that each quota is 
the result of a careful analysis of 


the Pacific Coast is a better market government figures, salesmen are 
1923, by the United States Geolog- for electrical appliances than the more likely to believe in their 
ical Survey. South, but the government figures, quotas, and go to work making 


9, Ratio of Installed Kilowatt 
Capacity in Each State to Total for 


as near accurate as anything we 
have, go a long step beyond that 


them, instead of complaining. 
Many an ambitious quota scheme 


Entire Country. Taken from census and show that one Californian is has hit the rocks because the little 
data, and made possible an adjust- worth two men from Minnesota to detail of convincing the salesmen 
ment factor which allowed for the an electrical manufacturer, and four was overlooked. 
~ . . . . . , 

State Figures for Electrical Merchandising Lines Made Up 
by the United States Department of Commerce 
: Total Average of Total Average of 
2 Population All Factors Population All Factors 
= Percent Percent Percent Percent 
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The Man Who Receives It Will Read It 


HIS is what the advertising man- 


A Molloy Made Cover will do as 
ager of The Progressive Farmer 


much for your catalog or sales book, 


and Farm Woman wrote to us after 
having put into circulation several 
hundred copies of the Dixie Data 
Book shown above: 


“We have put enough of these books 
into circulation now to know that the 
cover is a 100 per cent guarantee that 
the man who receives it will read 
everything inside of it.” 


What is it worth to you to know 
that the people you wish to reach 
will read what you send them? Busy 
executives, buyers of large space, let 
other work wait while they read the 
Dixie Data Book. 


or your tabulation of important facts 
relating to your business. While 
Molloy Made Covers, with their 
sturdy durability, their rich coloring, 
and their “feel” like heavy leather, 
will impress you as being expensive, 
you will be astonished at their 
moderate cost. 


Send us the details as to number 
and size of pages in your next book, 
and a sample of your last one, and 
let us submit a design for a Molloy 
Made Cover that will insure its care- 
ful perusal by the prospective buyers 
to whom you send it. 


Molloy Made Covers are made only by 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2857 North Western Avenue 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 
126 East 84th Place, Los Angeles 


300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London, England 


MOLLOY MADE 


Commercial Covers (4) for Every Purpose 
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ad ONE who uses the tele- 
phone will be delighted with 
a Whisper-it telephone Mouth- 
piece as a Yuletide gift. It brings 
such luxurious comfort and 
ease in telephoning, in addition 
to making every conversation 
absolutely private. 

The Whisper-it is sanitary. It’s easy 
to keep its highly polished glass 
glistening and sterile. And the 
Whisper-it is so easily applied —just 
screws on in place of the mouthpiece 
already on the telephone. 

Only a dollar each. Money back if 


not satisfied. Give Christmas presents 
guaranteed to please. 


Live Agents Wanted 


MOUTH PIECE 


S.S. COLYTT LABORATORIES 
565 W WASHINUTON ST. CHICAGO, LLL 


Are you considering 


THE CHURCH FIELD 


for your 1925 advertising? 


The church must have Building Material, 
Furnishings and Outfittings 
for 
Auditoriums, Parish Halls, Parsonages 
Gymnasiums, Schools, Garages 


The Minister Buys from His Trade Journal 


the EXPOSTITOR 


Founded in 1899 


Let us send you a sample copy, our rate 
and our help, the Monthly Building Bulletin 
sent free to our advertisers 


\ The F. M. BARTON CO. 
4 


701-710 Caxton Bldg. 
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TEXTBOOK OF 
A. Russell, Professor of Business Organiza- 


SALESMANSHIP, by Frederic 


tion and Operation, University of Illinois 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., $3.00). This book 
is written very frankly for class room use, 
or for supplementary reading by students. 
However, it will make a valuable addition 
to the library of any sales department where 
the sales manager desires to provide his 
salesmen with material for study. Where 
young men are being drafted into sales work 
this book will be helpful in giving them the 
correct idea of what salesmanship really is. 

Mr. Russell has been careful throughout 
his book to stress the changed conditions in 
buying and selling and to point out the 
necessity for a closer relation between buyer 
and seller and for a greater understanding 
of the buyer’s problems on the part of the 


salesman. In the chapter on Buying 
Motives (a subject which many writers 
have written reams of theory about) he 


says: “In any 
which 
‘buyer,’ ‘buy,’ 


study of salesmanship the 

properly bulk largest are 
‘buying.’ There has been, in 
some discussions of the subject, far too much 
emphasis placed on ‘the salesman,’ ‘sell,’ 
and ‘selling.’ Attention of the student has 
been focused on his own actions until he 
is apt to overlook the most important factor 
in the sale—the mind of the buyer. 


words 


“Strictly speaking the salesman does not 
sell anything; he helps put the prospect in 
a frame of mind which makes him wish to 
buy—” 

This common-sense attitude pervades the 
entire book; unlike some books on sales- 
manship, it is not filled with descriptions of 
various and sundry tricks which the sales- 
man can perform on certain occasions. It 
is evident that Mr. Russell has no pet theo- 
ries to expound; that he is thoroughly out 
of sympathy with the type of sales-instruc- 
tion which tends to consider salesmanship 
as a form of legerdemain. On “Gaining 
the Prospect’s Confidence,’ he says: “Some 
writers discuss the winning of the prospect's 
confidence as one distinct step in the sales 
process. It is so difficult to determine just 
where this step should be, or is, taken that 
it seems preferable to consider gaining the 
buyer’s confidence as a factor which must 
permeate the entire sale, rather than one 
which is inserted at a given place.” 

The author has made a liberal use of 
current business papers for quotations; other 
books on salesmanship have been liberally 
quoted, so that many practical experiences 
and anecdotes are interspersed with his own 
ideas and experiences. 


Without being fiippant in the slightest 


degree, this book has none of the heavy 
dullness so often found in text books on 
salesmanship. It is human. 


Jhe 


Sales Manager's 


Book Shelf 


ADVERTISING ReEspoNsE, by H. M. Dono- 
van (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, $2.00). Twenty thousand senior pupils 
in the Philadelphia high schools were given 
a list of commodity names, and were asked 
to write down against each the brand name 
or manufacturer's name that first suggested 
itself to them. On this extremely slender 
foundation the author's conclusions are 
based; a simple memory test is dignified 
with the sub-title “A Research Into Influ- 
ences that Increase Sales’; and the publish- 
ers announcement on the jacket declares 
that here is something “entirely new to 
advertising literature—never before have 
the basic principles of advertising response 
been set forth simply and clearly.” 

As a demonstration of the enormous pres- 
tige of local institutions in the minds of 
youngsters who have grown up in the com- 
munity, the test is perhaps of some slight 
importance. Whitman’s Candy, Eisenlohr 
Cigars, Cunningham Pianos, Franklin Sugar, 
Breyer’s Ice Cream, Kirschbaum Clothes, all 
Philadelphia products, were named in the 
majority of cases. Franklin Sugar, for 
example, receiving 84.7 per cent of all the 
“votes’’ cast for sugar. This feature of the 
enterprise appears to have been entirely 
overlooked by the author, however, and the 
factor of local prestige is entirely ignored 
in drawing conclusions from the returns. 

Much attention is given to variations 
between the “male” and “female” replies. 
but the broad conclusions drawn from this 
seem hardly warranted on such limited evi- 
dence. Obviously, the book has been sub- 
jected to a vigorous dose of padding, for 
the substance of the matter could have been 
adequately presented in an_ eight-page 
pamphlet with room to spare. Candidly. 
we consider this a choice example of the 
proverbial two grains of wheat hid in two 
bushels of chaff. You may search all day 
ere you find them, and when you have they 
are not worth the search. 


ELEVENTH NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CON- 
VENTION (National Foreign Trade Council, 
New York City, $2.50). A complete report 
of the official ge ig of the Eleventh 
National Foreign Trade Convention held at 
Boston, June 4-6. Among the speeches re- 
printed in full are: “Wider Markets for 
American Products,” by James A. Farrell, 
president, United States Steel Corporation; 
“Foreign Loans a Trade Builder,” by Frank- 
lin Remington, chairman ef board, Founda- 
tion Company; “The Profit Side of Export,” 
by Walter F. Wyman, sales and _ export 
manager, Carter's Ink Company; and 
“Transportation in Foreign Trade,” by T. 
C. Powell, vice-president, Erie Railroad 
Company. 
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Its not “how. 

many colors but, 

“how they are used" 
O or: that counts 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO. 


CINCIN NATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 


NY printer with presses equipped to run the 
three primary colors can produce color work. 
But fine color printing—the use of the minimum 
number of shades to produce the most artistic 
and effective result—is a different problem. Such 
expert color printing calls for the experience 
of years, plus the facilities of the most modern 
presses and lithograph equipment. 


In our great color plants at Cincinnati, Balti- 
more and Brooklyn, we specialize in the finer 
types of color printing. Nothing in color is too 
difficult, nothing too simple for us to do excep- 
tionally well—and economically. Firms whom 
we serve find it to their advantage to place all of 
their printing with us—small jobs as well as large. 


Consult us if you are in need of folding 
boxes or labels, counter-cards or hangers, cut- 
outs, folders, booklets or catalogs. Should you 
have a trade-mark problem, our Trade Mark 
Bureau—the only one of its kind—is at your 
service. It will help you determine the possi- 
bilities of any mark or name, or devise one for 
vou. Whatever your printing needs, consult us. 
Tue Unirep States Prinrinc ann LirHoGRAPH COMPANY 

Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI BRooKLYN BALTIMORE 
51 Beech St. 92 North 8rd St. 448 Cross St. 


The settings were simple but realistic because of the atmosphere of the signs on the walls 


A Sales Playlet Supplants Many Hours 
of Speech Making 


Ninety Percent of Buyer’s Objections Answered in Fifty 
Minutes of Action at Todd Protectograph Sales Convention 


T bore every earmark of a typical 
sales convention. The program 
contained the customary quota 

of addresses of welcome, reviews of 
the business of the past, and all the 
other preliminaries, followed by 
addresses on sales technique. More 
than two hundred salesmen, each 
exhibiting his own peculiar temper- 
ament in his posture and attitude of 
attention or inattention, faced the 
platform like so many college stu- 
dents. The Todd Protectograph 
Company was getting across to its 
salesmen the accumulated sales 
knowledge of twenty-five years. 

As an interested bystander rather 
than a salesman, I had settled my- 
self to see it through, when a num- 
ber on the program for which I had 
not been prepared attracted my 
attention. 

“EGGS-ACT-LY—a play in three 
acts, describing the struggles of a 


salesman who scrambles to get 
business,” I read. 
Further study of the program 


revealed that the dramatis personae 
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were all members of the Todd 
organization, and that the three acts 
were distributed over three sessions 
of the convention. 

It was evidence of the care with 
which the masterpiece of the con- 
vention had been planned that the 
play did not begin on the first day 
of the three day session. It was 
intended that the salesmen should 
speculate upon it. And speculate 
they did! 

“Fred Bloom may be a whiz as 
a salesman, but he’d cut some figger 
as an actor,” commented one sales- 
man whose wide-brimmed hat told 
of his western habitat. 


And there were other comments, 
some humorous, some caustic, but 
all indicating a keen interest in 
what was coming tomorrow. 

When the curtain went up, on the 
morning of the second day’s session, 
there was revealed a setting with 
which every man present was famil- 
iar. Not a day but brought to all 
of these sales fellows this picture— 
the head of the business, sometimes 


businesslike, sometimes cheerful, 
sometimes of the hard-boiled vari- 
ety; on the program he was appro- 
priately designated as “Mr. Hard 
Boiled Egg, proprietor of H. B. Egg 
& Co.” “Soft Boiled Egg,” Mr. H. 
B. Egg’s nephew and lieutenant, sat 
at another desk, and a_ bobbed- 
haired stenographer whom Mr. Egg, 
Sr., designated as “hand-painted” 
did some surprising things with her 
wad of gum and typewriter. 


3ecause the scene was so real, so 
carefully staged, the interest of the 
audience assured before the 
first line was spoken. All of the 
salesmen had seen countless dem- 
onstrations of sales technique, .but 
this was different. Here was some- 
thing they knew about, something 
genuine. 


Was 


And then the salesman came in. 


He appeared on the program as 
Fred Bloom, which happened to be 
his real name. And among other 
claims to attention, he was instantly 
identified as manager of one of the 
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S. O. Grady 


Merchandising 


(Counsellor 


« Announces 


the 
opening of Offices 


in the 


< Acolian 
‘Building 


31 West 


Forty-second Street 


— New York 
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The stenographer supplies the comedy relief for the Todd playlet 


Todd Protectograph Company's 
successful district sales offices. 

Before the eyes of his fellow 
salesmen, Fred opened up his guns 
on H. B. Egg. It was a tribute to 
the ingenuity of both the writers of 
the little drama and the actors that 
the play was skeletonized, most of 
the sales arguments and objections 
being developed on the — spot 
between the two principal charac- 
It was in every respect a sale 
under actual sales conditions, and 
the two Eggs, the salesman, the 
stenographer and the wad of gum 
rose grandly to the occasion. 


ETS, 


For every argument advanced by 
red, Mr. had an objection. 
And one by one Fred parried them, 
beat them rode rough- 
shod over the occasion 
demanded. 


Egg 
down or 
them as 


With Fred at the very pinnacle of 
his convincing presentation, the 
noon whistle blew. Mr. Ege was 
hungry. His interest waned and 
died. He grabbed his hat. The 
curtain descended. 

When the next session of the con- 


vention opened, Fred was again 
entering the office of Egg & Co. 


The battle was on, and it raged 
through half an hour of objections 
and answers. Again the action was 
interrupted, this time by the arrival 
of a favorite customer of the house, 
and again the curtain descended. 
Finally, with the third act, every 


last objection of Mr. Egg and his 
nephew was demolished, the ste- 
nographer’s gum had lost its elas- 
ticity, and Fred had the signature 
of the head of the firm on the dotted 
line. A chorus of relieved sighs 
went up from the audience. They 
had witnessed the closing of a most 
difficult sale. The lesson had gone 
home because the actors were not 
actors but salesmen. They had for- 
gotten the clinical aspects of the 
demonstration in their real interest 
in the game. And the writers of 
the little drama had condensed into 
the three acts at least ninety per 
cent of the obstacles that salesmen 
encounter in their daily task of put- 
ting Todd products on the market. 

It is not a new idea. Sales dem- 
onstrations are as old as salesman- 
ship. It can be safely said, however, 
that the vivid realism of it, the care- 
ful planning and staging, and the 
actual results obtained have prob- 
ably not been approached by many 
similar object lessons. 

Officials of the Todd Company are 
unanimously of the opinion that the 
little three-act play, requiring not 
more than fifty minutes of action, 
was more potent in driving home 
the sales experience accumulated by 
the company than many hours of 
speechmaking and chalk talks and 
inspirational addresses. 

“It surely got results,’ was the 
terse comment of Harry May, sales 
manager of the company. 
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It Produces Saleable Inquiries for Any Product 


Thomas’ Register is the Buying Guide par excellence, universal in its scope, complete and eff- 
cient to a degree possible only with “Paid Circulation.” Preferred and used by those who demand 
the most efficient equipment. Important buyers (all lines, everywhere), select from information in the 

| Register the names of those who can supply their exact requirements. Superintendents, foremen 
| and all others having to do with buying or specifying likewise consult the Register for the same 
| purpose. It is also often used to locate a manufacturer whose trade paper or direct advertising has 
previously attracted attention, but whose name is not recalled. 


| It will bring descriptive or “informative” matter of any product to the attention of important 
buyers at the moment when they are about to purchase and in many instances it is the only publica- 
| tion of any kind which has their attention at this propitious time. It also substantially reinforces 


| trade paper, circular, etc., advertising—it acts as an effective reminder. Costs for only one inser- 
tion a year. 


6805 advertisements by 2236 advertisers in the 
E Vi DEN C E current (15th Annual) Edition 


No other trade publication, weekly, monthly or any other kind, has as many advertisers— 
very few have half as many. 


No other in its class — (Buyers’ Guides, Catalogues, etc.) has half as many. 


3eginning with the largest bank in the U. S. on its front cover and ending with Hyatt Roller 
Bearing on the outside back, the 4400 pages of the Register show the advertising of Nationally 
prominent concerns, unparalleled in number, and significant of the extraordinary value of this 
medium. 


More than 500 users in the “‘over $10,000,000” class 
More than 3,000 “over $1,000,000” More than 8,000 “over $100,000” 


One copy is often used for two or more years 


NOT FREE DISTRIBUTION; they want it, order it, pay for it, use it. 
Thomas’ Register is the only work of its kind classed as “paid” 
circulation, and the only one a member of the A. B. C. 


Including copies in use in Libraries, Banks, Boards of Trade, American 
consuls abroad, ete. (where each copy is used by many). Thomas’ 
Register is probably used by more than 50,000 buyers to find sources 

of supply. They are everywhere, and use it in buying everything. 


—, 


Zoe The Complete Purchasing Guide 
SS All Lines—All Names—Everywhere 


3 | 4,300 Pages—9x12—$15.00 
THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 Eighth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO—20 W. Jackson Blvd. SAN FRANCISCO— 465 California St. BOSTON—Allston Square TORONTO~—91 Constance St. 
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What the 
Automatic Delineascope is 


and What it Will Do 


1 A small, compact film slide projecting 
machine, scarcely larger than a portable 
typewriter. 


2 Projects clean, sharp pictures from film. 
Replaces forever heavy, fragile glass 
slides. 


3 Entirely automatic at any speed—can be 

started and stopped at will—requires no 

attention. Can be set up anywhere—in- 
side or outside display cabinet. 


4 Reproduces illustrations, drawings, maps, 
charts, photos, displays in any number 
of colors. 


Displays twenty to three hundred pictures 
in sequence continuously and automatic- 
ally. 


6 Three hundred views and titles can be pro- 
jected to any size at less cost than a dozen 
window display cards. Acarload of display 
material can be carried in a vest peas. 


7 Completes your advertising ae by 
demonstrating and picturing your busi- 
ness story where the business is. 


Cia 
OPE : CER, 
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SPENCER 


An Entirely New Method of Describing 
Merchandise or Business Service in the 
Universal Language of Pictures 


Herz isa sim le, economical display equipment 
P play equip 

that thousands of sales and advertising managers 

have waited a half-century for. 


It replaces single display cards with a panorama 
of twenty to three hundred illuminated pictures, 
wordings or both that will tell the story of dozens 
of pieces of merchandise or the fine detailed ex- 
planation of any one merchandising feature or 
service. 


It can be carried with the ease of a portable type- 
writer into the sales conference or office of a busy 
purchasing agent and give quickly, thoroughly 
and interestingly the reasons for a new equip- 
ment or service. 


It will catch and hold the attention of passing 
crowds at public expositions, fairs and show 
places. A carload of display material can be carried 
in a vest pocket. 


It will stand in the foyer or lobby of the bank 
or public building and tell a continuous story, of 


the institution’s service in an alluring pageant of 
twenty or a hundred pictures, as may be desired. 
It is the most efficient, economical and hardest 
working salesman you can hire. An assistant floor 
salesman by day—a window demonstrator at night 
—it gets the attention of the people—and pictures 
your business message, just as you want itpictured, 
continually and without interruption. 


It tells your business story where the business is! 


The story of the Corona Typewriter is being 
projected to thousands of prospects every 
day by the Spencer Automatic Delineascope. 


Eventually you will investigate this machine. Clip the coupon and 
let us tell you about it NOW. 


3 — ————— 


SPENCER LENS CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: We would be glad to have prices and 
suggestions for the use of the AUTOMATIC DELINEA- 
SCOPE in our business. 


Company or Institution. .. .. .. 22.0.0... 2c cess. 

CR cake caccana casas dan set aden cauvariaceuaatenactes 

Sem comrespemdence to eur Bp... ccicicccccccccvccscscasesces 
| 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Makers of America’s Finest Optical Goods for Seventy-five Years 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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| cAbout 
| Advertising 
| Agencies 


sales through eftective advertising eftort, but who have 


never advertised extensively, frequently ask us: ‘‘Well, 


just what does an advertising agency do? Just how do you help 


us build up our business ?”’ 


Organizations not entirely familiar with agency service will find 
these questions answered brietly but completely in our booklet, 
“About Advertising Agencies”. ‘This booklet traces the develop- 
ment of the modern agency, describes the agency’s exact method 
of operation, and shows precisely how the agency co-operates 
with its clients to make their sales grow. We shall be pleased to 


send a Copy on request. 


LYDDON & HANFORD CO. 
Advertising 


FSTABLISHED IQO9§ 


110 EAST 42np STREET, NEW YORK 11 JAMES STREET, ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
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Mailing Piece Sold Seven Thousand 
Orders to Retail Drugegists 


Larvex Corporation Gets 
Better Than Twenty- 
five Percent Returns 
From a Single Mailing 


HE Larvex Corporation, of 

New York, manufacturers 

of a moth-proofing liquid, 
recently proved to their entire sat- 
isfaction that size, color and punch 
count for a large measure in making 
direct-mail advertising to retailers 
successful. 

The Larvex people first attempted 
to get their message across by 
means of a small broadside printed 
in one color. But it had very little 
effect upon the dealer, and the 
results were disappointing. 

Then a real, honest-to-goodness 
mailing piece was prepared. It 
measured 32 by 21 inches when 
opened up, was folded to a 10% by 
8 inch size, and mailed out under 
a one-cent permit. The printing 
was a strong, bold effect in three 
colors—red, india tint and black— 
done by the offset process. 

On the outside was the caption: 
“A New Profit Maker!” On the 
next fold appeared simply this: 
“Every woman dreads them !”—then 
a photograph of some moths—then 
the line, “— which means more 


profit for YOU!” 
Copy That Demands Attention 


The next fold was headed, in a 
big, colorful, hand-lettered effect: 
“At last! What everyone has been 
waiting for! Science has given pos- 
itive protection against MOTH 
DAMAGE that is absolutely 
ODORLESS! No more ‘smelly’ 
liquids! No more messy, unsanitary 
Moth Balls! No more troublesome 
‘packing away’! Of course every 
one of your customers will want a 
bottle of LARVEX.” 

A life-size picture of a Larvex 
bottle was shown, also the carton, 
and then ran this convincing de- 
scriptive copy: 

The scourge of the destructive moth is 
over! The day of such ineffectual methods 


as ill-smelling moth balls, dangerously in- 
Hammable naphthalene liquids and other so 
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Perhaps it was the word “free’—perhaps it was the size of the piece— 
or possibly the ease of ordering, but one out of every four druggists bought 


called but doubtful moth preventatives is 
past! Science has now given us a better 
and easier way to successfully conquer the 
moth pest. 

Hundreds of severe and exhaustive lab- 
oratory tests have proven conclusively that 
LARVEX is a positive prevention against 
MOTH DAMAGE. So easy to use—simply 
spray it direct from the handy bottle, by 
means of the powerful atomizer which fits 
right on top. So efficient to work with— 
LARVEX will not stain the most delicate 
fabric. So safe and dependable—LARVEX 
is absolutely non-inflammable. And best of 
all—so pleasant to handle—LARVEX has 
not even the slightest odor to smell up a 
home. 

Every one who sees LARVEX wants it 
instantly! Display LARVEX in your win- 
dow, on your counter and watch it sell. 
We supply you with strikingly attractive 
display material free of charge. And re- 
member—we have authorized your jobber 
to give you a plain pint of LARVEX free 
with every dozen you order between now 
and July 30. Send in your order now! 


The big inside spread of the 
broadside is reproduced herewith. 
Note the effective combination of 
strong display effect and plenty of 
detailed description and argument. 
The whole story is there: facts 
about moth damage, letters of en- 
dorsement from well-known mer- 
chants and others, details of the 
advertising campaign and window 
display material, and lastly, a return 
order card tipped in with a little 
sticker. 


side of the return 
“For (Your Jobber’s 


The address 
card read: 


Name).” In other words, the re- 
tailer, after writing in his order, was 
to address and mail the card to his 
jobber, who would fill the order. 

Now for results. The broadside 
went to 24,000 retail druggists in 
territories embracing Texas to the 
Atiantic Coast and northwest to the 
Canadian border. “As near as we 
can ascertain,” says Mr. S. E. 
Umensetter, sales manager of the 
Larvex Corporation, “there were 
between six and seven thousand 
orders resulting therefrom, and the 
extra volume of business coming in 
from the wholesale drug trade over 
the period which the broadside deal 
was involved, amounted to approxi- 
mately $42,000. 

“This to us was indeed gratify- 
ing, in view of the fact that unfor- 
tunately we have been classed as an 
insecticide, which Larvex is not. 
Larvex is a mothproofing liquid and 
therefore a preventative—not a 
cure. We find in checking up on 
our sales analysis made over the 
territories, that we are overcoming 
this idea that Larvex is an insecti- 
cide in a very rapid manner. 


“Most of the jobbers whom the 
writer visited on his recent trip 
thought very highly of the broad- 
side and commented upon the busi- 
ness brought in by it. We expect 
to do a great amount of this type 
of advertising next year.” 
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Your Advertising 
| Dollar Back. 
| —plus profits 


| Y using an advertising 

agency that not only pre- 

pares your advertising but 

| the follow-up matter as well— 

| your broadsides, catalogues, 

| dealer helps, sales letters and 

other mail matter — you can 

| convert your inquiries into 

orders and your good-will into 
cash. 


Unity of command brings 
success. Shall we tell you how 
this agency can ‘follow-through’ 
on your entire campaign? 
SALES MANAGE- 


r E MENT on your busi- 


ness stationery and we shall be glad 
to send you, without cost, several arti- 
cles on mail order advertising by Ralph 
K. Wadsworth—a recognized 
authority on mail order selling. 


—Mention November 


Grant & Wadsworth, Inc. 


Advertising — Creative Marketing 
342 Madison Ave. New York City 


Sales Managers 


Read This— 


Sales managers do cut sales 
costs and maintain higher 
efficiency. 


ee FORNIA 
FORD TODS 


Are a real investment. They save thou- 
sands of dollars and give your sales- 
men year around service and comfort. 
Our Equipment is Warm in Winter 
and Cool in Summer; protects your 
men from Snow, Dust and Rain, and 
insures their Health, Appearance and 
Good Nature. 
Big Saving in Operating Expenses. 
QUALITY HIGH—PRICE LOW 
Write factory today. Dept. O. 


Koupet Auto Top Co. 
Belleville Illinois 
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Direct Mail Men Meet in 
Pittsburgh 


as HE Idea Mart,” the 
annual convention and 
exposition of the Direct 


Mail Advertising Association, with 
which are affiliated the Association 
of House Organ Editors and the 
setter Letters Association, is going 
into session at Pittsburgh, October 
29-31, just as “Sales Management” 
is coming off the press. 

Three thousand delegates from 
every line of business in which 
direct mail plays either a major or 
a minor part, are expected to attend 
the three-day sessions. 

Speakers of national prominence 
who will address the general ses- 
sions, and their topics for discussion 
follow: 

W. L. Goopwin, general manager, Society 
for Electrical Development, New York City 


—“‘The Development of Goodwill in Trade 
Relations.” 

ARTHUR FREEMAN, president, Einson-Free- 
man Co., New York City—“Essentials and 
Non-Essentials of Direct Advertising.” 

Bos Mooney, Mooney Brothers, Temple, 
Okla.—“How We Think Would be the Best 
Way to Sell Merchandise Direct by Mail.” 

A. L. CARMICAL, promotion manager, Chi- 
cago American, Chicago, IIl._—“How a Met- 
ropolitan Newspaper Uses Direct by Mail 
to Build Advertising and Circulation.” 

A. W. TxHompson, president, Philadelphia 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Subject to be 
announced. 

E. D. Gipss, advertising manager, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio— 
“Getting the Most Out of Direct Mail.” 

ARTHUR §. ALLEN, sales manager, Philip 
Ruxton, New York City—“‘The Value of 
Color in Advertising.” 

WittiAM E. HO.ver, vice-president and 
general manager, Flint Motor Company, 
Flint, Mich.—‘Selling Yourself—The Most 
Direct Type of Advertising.” 

R. W. FREEMAN, advertising manager, 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co., Gloucester, Mass. 
—‘The Buiiding of a Million Dollar Mail 
Order Business.” 

WILLIAM BETHKE, secretary, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago—‘Developing 
Common Sense in Writing Letters.” 

FRANK L, PIERCE, secretary, Direct Mail 


Advertising Association, Detroit, Mich.— 
“Mailing Lists—Their Preparation and 
Care.” 


J. V. LONG, advertising manager, Phiia- 
delphia Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—‘Rounding Out 
Public Utility Advertising with Direct Mail 
Matter.” 

W. S. AsHBy, advertising manager, West- 
ern Clock Co., La Salle, Ill—‘This ‘You’ 
Stuff.” 

Wma. A. BIDDLE, 
American Laundry 


advertising manager, 
Machinery Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio—‘The Part Direct 
Plays in Selling Laundry Machinery.” 
Dr. JOHN A. STEVENSON, Equitable Life 
Assurance Co., New York City—“Construc- 
tive Salesmanship in Direct Advertising.” 

NorMAN Mick, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit, Mich.—Subject to be an- 
nounced. 

MALCOLM MuIR, vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Co., New York City—‘What an Indus- 
trial Publishing House Knows About Direct 
by Mail.” 

FRANK E, Watts, director of distribution 
and publicity, Apex Electrical Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio—“Making Advertising Ef- 
fective at the Point of Sales Contact.” 


Mail 


Six departmental sessions will 
be held on the following topics: 
House Organ Sales, House Organ 
Employees, Better Letters, Retail 
Departmental, Financial Depart- 
mental, and Production Departmen- 
tal. The session on Better Letters 
has aroused an unusual preliminary 
interest. The speakers for this meet- 
ing include E. P. Corbett, sales let- 
ter division, National Cash Register 
Company, “How the National Cash 
Register Company Uses Letters in 
Its Selling Work”; Maxwell Droke, 
“Collection Letters That Build 
Business for Tomorrow”; John 
Howie Wright, editor “Postage,” 
“Sales Letters,” and Miss Laura 
Joy Hawley, “Putting Sense Into 
Letters.” 

Nearly one hundred exhibitors 
will be represented in the Idea 
Exposition. Direct mail advertising 
organizations will exhibit samples 
of effective campaigns planned dur- 
ing the year; recent developments 
in equipment used in direct mail 
will be shown, including envelope 
sealers, machinery for filling in 
form letters, etc. Printing equip- 
ment manufacturers, paper firms, 
engravers and electrotypers will also 
present exhibits arranged with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of the 
advertising man. 

The evenings during the conven- 
tion are to be given over to enter- 
tainment. The first evening an 
advertising play, written especially 
for the convention, will be produced 
by professional talent. A banquet 
will be held the second night at 
which prizes will be awarded: the 
“Mail Bag” trophy for the most 
noteworthy achievement of the year 
in direct mail advertising; the 
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American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany trophy, for the most distinc- 
tive and effective form letter cam- 
paign produced during the year; 
and the plaque, donated by the 
Paper Makers’ Advertising Club to 
the advertising club of any city 
more than 100 miles from Pitts- 
burgh which has the largest number 
of delegates registered. 

The third night will be given over 
entirely to exhibits. An orchestra 
and glee club recital will be given 
in the exhibit hall. 


Convention meetings will be held 
in the Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh’s 
finest auditorium. Round table dis- 
cussions, at which delegates will 
have an opportunity of bringing up 
individual problems, are expected 
to prove a helpful feature of the 
convention. 

Advertising women who attend 
the convention will be entertained 
by the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Pittsburgh. Special arrange- 
ments have been made for several 
luncheons, including one to be 
served at the H. J. Heinz plant. 


Winslow Russell Heads 
Sales Executives 


Winslow Russell, vice president, 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, was elected 1924 chair- 
man of the American Society of 
Sales Executives at the annual 
meeting held in October at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Other officers elected were: E. J. 
Little, the Wahl Company, secre- 
tary; F. H. Dickison, Tide Water 
Oil Sales Corporation, treasurer; 
Winslow Russell, E. J. Little, and 
George H. Charls, United Alloy 
Steel Corporation, were added to 
the executive committee. 


The next conference will be held 
early in May, 1925, at the Congress 
Lake Country Club, near Canton, 
Ohio. 

Announcement was made of the 
election to the club of William 
Sample, Ralston Purina Company. 

Discussions at the meeting cov- 
ered descriptions of sales organiza- 
tions, recent changes in sales poli- 
cies, how the sales manager organ- 
izes his time and energy for efficient 
results, the measurement of results 
in sales management, business con- 
ditions, recent legislation affecting 
selling, and the use of advertising 
space in national mediums. 


=n 


850,000 


Identified Readers 


ELK families know 
Elk dealers in their 
communities and the 
Elk dealers know 
them —thus your 
national advertising 
exerts all the pulling 
power of a local cam- 
paign, in 1500 towns 
and cities throughout 
the United States. 


Gihe GiRs 


Magazine 


100,000 
Identified Dealers 


50 East 42nd Street 


New York City 
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If your salesmen were 
treated as skilled labor 


HE carpenter does not go to 
work until the stone mason has 
laid the foundation. 


The tiler does not lay his tile until 
the plumber has put in his pipes. 


Yet the salesman is expected to go 
to work before printing has laid the 
foundation of the sale he is expected 
to close. 


When you hire a salesman, the 
thing you invest in is his time. 


The time of a good salesman is too 
valuable to put in on work that can 
be done at less expense in another 
way. 


It is one thing to make the name 
and service of your business known 
to men. It is another thing to get 
orders from them. 


Use printing for the first. A good 
salesman’s time is wasted when he 
has to spend it describing his firm to 
a man who never heard of it, or who 
knows practically nothing about it. 


Use printing for this. Printing is 
so flexible that it can describe any 
article that has color, shape or weight, 
and any service that has use or value. 


Remember that the harder a thing 
is to explain, the greater the triumph 
when you have explained it well. 


Let printing do your work of in- 
troducing and educating. Let your 
salesmen reap the orders and see that 
your customers get good service. 
That is what experienced salesmen 
like to do, and carefully-thought-out 
printing is always a more effective 
introduction than the approach of an 
inexperienced salesman. 


A good printer can help you plan 
your printing campaigns. He knows 
the uses of booklets, of folders, of 
broadsides and of house organs. He 
can help you decide how to employ 
words or pictures—or both. If you 
want good printing and leave the 
choice to a good printer, he will prob- 
ably recommend one of the Warren 
Standard Printing Papers. 


better How to plan printing to get results is told 
in the Warren ‘‘More Business Series.’’ 
—— You can get these helpful books without 


sil any cost to you, from any paper merchant 
better who sells Warren's Standard Printing 
oes Papers. 
printing 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 1 


MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Tested for printing, folding, and binding qualities 


PrinlingPopers 
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Slide Rule Copy vs. Human Interest 
In Direct Mail 


The Eleventh Article of a Series 


N a certain general manager's 
office, not far from Chicago, 

there was recently enacted an 
advertising drama that defines 
“human interest” to practical ad- 
vantage. A new advertising man- 
ager entered the office, laid the copy 
and layout for the new forthcoming 
catalog on the G. M.’s desk and 
asked for an okeh. 

The general manager had come 
up from the production end of the 
business, and it was only in recent 
years that the size of the business 
had warranted a separate division 
known as the advertising depart- 
ment. For years he himself had 
labored over price lists, announce- 
ments and catalogs, measuring their 
effectiveness with the “slide rule,” 
and the gauge of a mathematician 
and engineer. 


“O. K. With 


A good catalog to him meant a 
catalog 100 per cent free from error, 
packed with six-point tables for 
computing the area of something or 
other. 


Corrections” 


So adjusting his bifocals, and put- 
ting a hair-line point on his pencil. 
he started where he should, at the 
“Introduction.” He read one para- 
sraph, crossed it out, turned the 
page, and rewrote it. He read an- 
other and did the same. He rewrote 
for two hours, then called the adver- 
tising manager and returned the 
manuscript, with his “few correc- 
tions.” 

“You've done pretty well for a 
man who doesn’t know anything 
about this business,” he said. “With 
the corrections I have made, I think 
it will be all right. Let me see a 
proof,” he added, ready to dismiss 
the subject. 

He didn’t dismiss the subject, 
however. The advertising manager 
was new, and had made up his mind 
that he would go to the mat on the 
subject of copy then and there. So 
laying the roll of manuscript aside, 
and drawing up a chair he said, 
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“Why did you change the first para- 
graph of my copy?” 

“Because of the words 
which you use do not accurately 
describe our product,” the general 
manager replied. “You'll get on to 
the technical language of this busi- 
ness after awhile, but until that time 
I believe it will be better for me to 
check statements that will 
creep into your copy. Some of the 
things that you say are not scien- 
tifically true.” 


some 


loose 


“All right, ll agree with you for 
the moment, but I want to ask your 
advice on a little advertising prob- 
lem of my own,” replied the adver- 
tising manager. “Before I came 
here I bought a home, which I am 
now forced to put up for sale. 1 
with myself 
which of the two head lines to run 
on the ad. Shall I say ‘FOR SALE 

A HOUSE’ or ‘FOR SALE—A 
HOME’? Which you think 
would pull more inquiries 7” 


have been debating 


do 


“Why, the latter, of course,” re- 
plied the general manager. “‘FOR 
SALE—A HOME’ is much better 
than ‘FOR SALE--A HOUSE,’ ” 

Selling the General Manager 

“T agree with you.” replied the 
advertising manager, “but the first 
is not true; it is not technically cor- 
rect. My building stands empty; it 
is only brick, stone and wood. It’s 
a house; it isn't a home. It will not 
be a home until some family lives 
in it—until it becomes’ a_ place 
where there are bungalow aprons, 
children’s faces at the window, and 
the sound voices—and all that 
goes to make a house a home. 


of 


“If I advertise what it literally is 

technically is—I must advertise a 
house; if I advertise what it has the 
possibilities of becoming in the 
hands of a buyer, then I must adver- 
tise a home. 
fundamentally to SELL. Then 
which copy do you think will be 
more apt to attract buyers? In 
other words, is the man I want to 


But I am advertising 


reach with my advertisement inter- 
ested in ‘houses’ or ‘homes’? 

“Let’s look at it from another 
angle,” continued the advertising 
manager. “When I say ‘home’ I 
use a word that strikes direct 
through the intelligence to the 
imagination and to the heart of the 
buyer. I use what I call an imag- 
inative tool—and I have found that 
all words in the language are either 
words which stimulate the imagina- 
tion of, the reader—or are words 
that are cold and go to the intellect 
only. The same is true of pictures. 
A blue-print carries an idea; but an 
ivy covered cottage built from the 
blue print, illuminates the idea; sets 
it on fire in the imagination. 


Defining Human Interest 


“The cold facts that there were 
189,623 dwelling houses destroyed 
by fire in the United States last 
year, means little to you. But when 
I say that your friend, Tom Brown, 
lost the savings of a life time in 
the fire at his- house last night, it 
stirs you. You will not get it off 
your mind for a week. You may 
even go over and see Tom tonight 
and ask him if there is anything you 
can do to help him. 

“Now take the you have 
changed in my copy for this cat- 
alog. You have changed ‘home’ to 
‘house’ in every instance. You have 
stripped the home of its crimson 
ramblers, and the laughter of little 
children. You have pulled down 
the curtains, bolted the door, let the 
grass grow on the lawn, and you 
have said that you have only a 
‘house’ for sale. You have trans- 
lated the language of the imagina- 
tion to the language of the text 
hook. You have divested my copy 
of HUMAN INTEREST!” 

The advertising manager won. As 
is often the case, he so completely 
sold his literal-minded employer, 
that the employer flopped clear to 
the other side, and refused to touch 
a piece of copy from that time on— 
admitting that there was a “fourth 


words 
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Such comfort and enjoyment in the luxurious cabin of a trans-Atlantic liner 
inspires an immediate and urgent desire for ocean travel 


dimension” to advertising that he 
knew nothing about. 

I relate the incident only to illus- 
trate what I believe to be the key- 
note of all successul sales literature. 
The mailing piece that gets under 
your hide, grips you, sends your 
hand into your pocket, makes you 
want to buy, is the mailing piece 
that is first and foremost HUMAN 
in its appeal. 

The fact that two and two make 
four meant nothing since the days 
you left the arithmetic book behind; 
but the emotion you experience 
when you draw two kings to a pair 
of kings, makes it hard for you to 
keep from yelling. And you don’t 
read shoe advertisements until you 
have acquired a couple of bunions. 

How can you put more human 
interest into your sales literature? 
First, one must get a clear cut idea 
of just what human interest is. 

Three thousand years ago the 
ancient Egyptians built colossal 
homes for their dead, mammoth 
pyramids that “touched the skies.” 
Except for the mummies which they 
housed, there was nothing human 
in their conception—they were full 
of anti-human _ interest—God-like 
interest. As pyramids, they have 
little interest to us. But when we 
reconstruct the lives of the Egyp- 
tians that built them, when we vis- 
ualize men like ourselves, working, 
sweating, thirsting, in the blazing 
sun, the pyramids are illuminated 
with human interest. The wagon, 
the tent, the canoe are vastly more 
important than the cathedral, by the 
same token. 
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That about us which keeps us 
from being gods is that which is 
human, That in us which distin- 
guishes us from the world about us 
is that human element. And these 
two fundamental distinctions lie 
back of ali copy appeals which are 
based on human interest. For ex- 
ample, there is nothing human in 
the statement that “the fabric is 95 
per cent but when the 
copy reads that it is warmer than 
any coat twice the weight, we recall 
our prejudice toward carrying a 
heavy top coat on a warm day. We 


woolen,” 


‘are humanly lazy. 


Last week I talked with a direct 
mail specialist in Detroit who has 
prepared some of the most success- 
ful campaigns of recent years for 


concerns like the United States 
Rubber Company, Addressograph, 
General Fireproofing Company, and 
others of equal note. I asked him 
this question, “What do you put 
into the sales literature that you get 
out that makes it different, makes 
it pull, and makes it possible for you 
to get a better price for it than your 
clients are willing to pay for printed 
matter as such?” 

“T try to illuminate the product 
with human interest,” he replied. 
“T keep the following point of view 
in mind: that every man, whether 
he be prince or pauper, sleeps in a 
bed, eats with a knife and fork, 
wears the bow on the left side, and 
at middle age is not a thing of 
beauty in his underclothes. He is 
primarily interested in himself, and 
three-fourths of his interest is given 
up to the little things that make us 
all human. When I write the first 
lines of a broadside, to catch atten- 
tion, I don’t use the language I hear 
in the factory and offices where the 
product is manufactured, but the 
language of the street. I don’t pic- 
ture an automobile climbing a hill. 
I picture some celebrity climbing a 
hill—in an automobile. 

“T don’t show an automobile tire 
chain preventing a car from skid- 
ding; I show the chain preventing 
John Jones from  skidding—in his 
automobile. I do not show a luxu- 
riously furnished cabin in a trans- 
Atlantic liner, but a group of inter- 
esting looking people enjoying the 
luxuriously furnished cabin on a 
trans-Atlantic liner. When I show 


Contrast this with the above; even a setting as beautiful as this doesn’t 
create any particular longing to eat the next meal at one of these tables 
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... loose-leaf, 
all contributed their best features to make up FPLEX-SITE 


card files and old style Visible Equipment, have 
the 


new record keeping equipment. Get acquainted with it now. 


Visible 


Compact 


Portable 


Adaptable 


Low Cost 


Visible Records Equipment Co. 
226 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


Please send us information about FLEX-SITE. 


Kind of Record.. 


Spread your records out on overlapping 
sheets—every name or number in sight. 
Then they give you facts in an instant— 
facts with which you control your business. 


10,000 records on a desk top within easy 
reach of one operator. Posting and refer- 
ence to FLEX-SITE is in a natural position. 
It does not tire the operator. 


Your records are in a book, when in FLEX- 
SITE. Use them at your desk or wherever 
you want them. Then put them away at 
night where they are protected. 


Your most important record on FLEX-SITE 
is at once a tool with which to make money. 
Facts you have had to dig for are now 
available in a second. 


The expensive mechanical accessories have 
been eliminated on FLEX-SITE. Visible 
Records have been reduced to a_ binder. 
Therefore, low initial expense and also up- 
keep, make real savings in record costs. 


ae Methods Department 


| Use our trained men to solve your record 
problems—free. Write your problem to us 

| in detail or send for a questionnaire on 
the type of record you consider most 

(BLA) | important and you will receive a_ plan 
| worked out to fit your business. 
| 


VISIBLE RECORDS 
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EQUIPMENT Co. 
PRK eseanntayipaer siaeieedateetets 226 W. Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Niagara Falls by picture or printed 
word to prospective honeymooners, 
I don’t show it as one of nature’s 
sublimities, but as a fine place to 
spend a honeymoon.” 


The same principle obtains with 
every possible form of sales litera- 
ture, but for some mysterious rea- 
son half of the advertising writers 
today climb up on top of a lecture 
platform, so to speak, when they 
take their typewriters in hand. 

I have before me an expensive 
broadside sent to farmers by the 
manufacturer of a farm lighting out- 
fit. Let’s select the opening para- 
graph and analyze it, putting our- 
selves in the place of a North 
Dakota farmer, miles from a town, 
in a bleak prairie home. We'll 
assume the son has come home with 
his wife from the east, and that we 
must do something to make the. 
home more modern. This piece of 
literature has fallen into our hands, 
and we read: “When improved 
farm implements were first pro- 
duced they lifted a great burden 
from the farmer’s shoulder.” 


Copy That Does Not Ring True 


I ask you, is that writer talking 
to me—a farmer—or delivering an 
oration from a pyramid? Is there 
anything of vital human interest to 
me about that generalization? It 
doesn’t even interest me as a recita- 
tion of interesting facts. Let’s read 
on a little further: 

“When rural free delivery came, 
it brought the news and happenings 
of the world to the farmer’s door. 
When the automobile came, fol- 
lowed by good roads, it brought the 
farm within a short distance of the 
city, etc., etc.” Remember, you and 
I are farmers, reading this in our 
shirt sleeves, during the “spell” 
after dinner, before we return to the 
field. 

Can you imagine the farmer, after 
reading a couple of pages of this, 
calling to the kitchen with, “Ma, 
come here. I got something I want 
you to read”? 

The finest art work obtainable, 
four color process printing, de luxe 
paper, and all that, cannot make up 
for the impotence of such copy—for 
the lack of human interest appeal. 


I take another  pretentiously 
printed booklet issued by the Cana- 
dian Pacific describing their Around 
the World Cruise for 1925. I turn 
at random to a page in the center 
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On Substitution — 


wis a TRUE STORY reader steps up to 
a newsstand and asks for TRUE STORY 
Magazine we take it most unkindly if the dealer 
tries to substitute another magazine. 


When a customer walks into a store and asks 
fora certain advertised brand the advertiser takes 
it most unkindly if the clerk sells, or tries to 
sell, the customer something in place of what 


he asked for. 


Because we do not believe in substitution— 
both for our own sake and for the sake of our 
advertisers—-we are publishing in TRUE STORY 
Magazine each month a campaign against 
substitution. 


The first announcement will appear in the 
December issue. In this way TRUE STORY 
performs a service for its readers and for all 
advertisers. 


rue Stor 


Magazine 
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letterhead Wants information on Commercial Travelers’ Baggage Insurance 


Insure your salesmen’s 


samples 


OUR salesmen may take every 
reasonable precaution against loss 
or damage to their sample cases. 


But there are dangers that defy every 
customary precaution. Sample cases 
and their contents may be lost, dam- 
aged or stolen while in transit, or 
even at the hotel. 


Insurance is your only protection 
against the money loss involved. 
North America Commercial Travelers’ 
Insurance will cover the samples of 
one salesman or the samples of your 
entire sales force. The cost is small. 


A North America Agent or any Insurance 
Broker can get you this protection 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X11 
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of the book, to see if there is any- 
thing that humanly interests me. I 
quote: “Our magnificent vessel has 
already sailed the seven seas, and 
is equipped for every climate. Each 
country on the route is reached at 
an equable season of the year. This 
route embraces twenty-seven ports, 
each of which is a gateway to a 
wonder world of its own and serves 
as an entrepot to the traffic of the 
world, as a meeting ground for in- 
numerable human races.” 

The first nine words set the imag- 
ination on fire! “Sailed the seven 
seas,” “twenty-seven ports,” “gate- 
way to a wonder world,” and “a 
meeting ground for innumerable 
races,’ are dangerously stimulating 
to the man of limited means who 
likes to travel. Those words make 
you want it! 


Sketching Word Pictures 


3ut here’s the difference between 
the two pieces of printed matter 
referred to. The one was written 
by a writer who doesn’t know 
human interest from a paper clip, 
and the other by a man who would 
rather spend a night on a park 
bench studying human interest and 
personality, than in a suite at the 
Astor. 

What is this thing they call 
“Human Interest’? It’s that some- 
thing injected into layout, illustra- 
tion and copy that gives the magic 
touch—the power to cut clear 
through the prospect’s judgment 
and strike at the seat of the imag- 
ination. 

I ask you, can you expect to find 
this quality—the ability to illumin- 
ate your sales message—in the mind 
of a printer who is forced to spend 
half of his time trying to figure 
ways and means to make a few dol- 
lars profit on the job that he took 
at the “lowest possible” figure? 

In buying sales producing litera- 
ture we usually get pretty much 
what we pay for. 


The foreign office of Mexico City 
announced recently that the Mex- 
ican consul at Hamburg has been 
authorized to complete arrange- 
ments for the visit of 1,000 leading 
German business men to Mexico, 
for the purpose of a survey of mar- 
ket conditions in that country. The 
German delegation expects to make 
the tour some time early in 1925. 
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‘The Frog 
and the Fox 


Brer Aesop was the George 
Ade of antiquity. 

He tells in one of his in- 
imitable fables about a 
Frog who set up as a doctor. 

This Frog had no med- 
ical degree. He had never 
walked the hospitals. But 
nevertheless he rented a 


‘Copyrighted B. C. 560 in all European countries including the Scandinavian. 


|BULL FROG MD. 


SKIN SPECIALIST 
HOURS: 12-1 


vee py Nig 


nice broad lily pad in a 
convenient bog and hung 
his shingle on the nearest 
cat-tal. 
BULL FROG, M.D. 
SKIN SPECIALIST 


HOURS 12-1 
His first patient was a well- 
known lawyer named Fox. 
[ OVER } 


After the Fox had waited in the re- 
ception room long enough to con- 
vince him old Doctor Frog had a 
large practice, he was shown into 
the consultation room. 


46 


Say, Doc,” he began smoothly, 
‘TI want you to give me the once 
over—for the love of Mike, Doc, 
what’s the matter with your face?r’’ 


‘*Nothing,” replied the Frog, 
“only a slight indisposition.”’ 


“All right,’ replied the Fox, “but 
I think I’d better call again when 
you’re feeling better. I don’t like 
the looks of those blotches on your 
skin. If you’re such a dab at skin 
diseases, you ought to begin by 
freshening up your own complexion 
a bit. In other words, it’s a twelve- 
to-one shot whether I’d be skinned 
instead of cured.”’ 


Aesop seldom tacked a moral on 
to the end of his fables. 
necessary. 


It wasn’t 


What he means here is that it is 
better to take your advertising prob- 
lem to a house which knows how 
to advertise itself. 


If you like the advertising I am do- 
ing {and some of you have said you do} 
why isn’t it likely that I can make ad- 
vertising for you that will be equally 
effective? 


I don’t know all there is to know 


@ 


HOURS: 12-1 


Entire content: 


about advertising—not by a long shot 
—but I have made a specialty of ad- 
vertising of which lithography is the 
medium. 

And I have found a way of advertis- 
ing myself which brings me business 
along the lines I want to work. 


MURAL 
ADVERTISING 


Rusling Wood Ie W 
RUSLING WOOD 


218 WILLIAM ST, 
NEW YORK. 


218 William Street 


New York 


The Salesman Who Stays Over For 


His Mail 


Some Simple Plans That Insure Prompt Reports 
and Regular Delivery of Salesmen’s Correspondence 


HE sales manager of a Chi- 

cago house recently went 

on a long trip. He left a 
detailed list of towns he intended to 
visit, and made up a carefully pre- 
pared route list. His mail was sup- 
posed to reach him consecutively at 
each of these towns. 

“Supposed to” is the right phrase, 
for it fell far short actually of reach- 
ing him. Clerks guessed wrong; he 
changed his route and forgot to 
notify the office; a dozen things 
happened to prevent his mail from 
reaching him when it should. When 
he returned he put in a real system 
for handling salesmen’s mail. On 
this trip he was forced to cash per- 
sonal checks, and on one occasion 
borrow money from a salesman. His 
check failed to show up—it was too 
late to go to the bank, and the hotel 
was one of those institutions that 
wouldn’t cash a check for the Prince 
of Wales unless the keeper of the 
royal exchequer was along to guar- 
antee payment. 


Mail Once a Week 


In planning his system of han- 
dling mail he visited 
another Chicago manufacturer who 
has worked out a method that 
insures the prompt and_ regular 
delivery of salesmen’s mail. 


salesmen’s 


This concern requires its sales- 
men to send in but one address a 
week—the town and hotel where the 
salesman may be reached on Satur- 
day. All mail for that week is sent 
to this town, and the salesman is 
sure of getting a big fat envelope 
every Saturday. 

To facilitate the handling of this 
mail accurately, this company has 
a big cabinet, equipped with a “box” 
for each salesman. These boxes are 
very much like the boxes used in 
the postoffices over the country, 
except that they are larger than the 
average box used by individuals. 
Mail is dictated and prepared all 
week, just the same as if it were 
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to be mailed every day. Instead of 
actually going to the postoffice it 
goes to the salesman’s box in the 
mailing department, where it is held 
until a certain day and hour each 
week. Mail for Pacific coast sales- 
men is sent out in time to catch a 
certain train each week. Mail for 
the salesmen in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region leaves a few hours later, 
and mail for nearby states leaves 
Friday afternoon, batch of 
mail being dispatched to a certain 
train, or to the postoffice in ample 
time to catch a train which leaves 
in time to insure the arrival by Sat- 
urday of the salesmen’s mail. 


One Clerk Manages Mail 


The salesmen know their checks 
will not be sent unless their route 
sheets are mailed promptly, hence 
there is no trouble from salesmen 
who forget to send in route sheets. 


each 


When there are a number of men 
in the same company who write to 
the same salesman, it is well to have 
one central point and one clerk who 
handles salesmen’s mail. Besides 
the saving in postage, there is a 
single responsibility for the mails 
going out promptly and to the right 
address. This clerk should receive 


all route lists, telegrams and let- 
ters containing information about 
routes. If it is necessary for the 
sales executives to keep the letters 
containing route information, copies 
should be sent to the mail clerk. 


One advantage of having the mail 
reach salesmen but once each week 
is that the men soon adjust them- 
selves to this policy and form habits 
of answering all letters promptly, 
because they set aside Saturday 
afternoons or Sundays for writing 
letters. When the salesman gets a 
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ADVERTISING 
RESPONSE 


HM.DONOVAN 


An entirely 
new departure 
in advertising 
literature by a 
practical ad- 
vertising man. 


A Research into Influences 


that Increase Sales 


by H. M. Donovan 
HIS BOOK is the result of 


an extensive investigation 
and study of 20,000 replies indi- 
cating the response of consumers 
to advertising. 

It is entirely new to advertis- 
ing literature. By means of 47 
graphic charts definite laws on 
advertising response are ex- 
plained simply and clearly. 

There is included a complete 
analysis of the proved methods 
of successful advertisers. Actual 
figures are given which show ex- 
actly how leading brands have 
attained their position. Basic 
principles are revealed on which 


sales have been successfully 
built up. 


No other book contains 
this useful information 


H. M. Donovan, the author, is 
well qualified to present this 
subject because of his long ex- 
perience in selling and advertis- 
ing, and in solving marketing 
problems. 

He is the head of a well-known 
advertising agency, and this re- 
search was originally begun with 
the idea of making the results 
available for use in his own 
organization. 


Send for a Copy 


‘* ADVERTISING Response” supplies, in usable form, understandable knowledge 
vital to the success of every advertising man, sales executive and manufacturer. 
You can apply these trade-getting and trade-holding facts to your own problems. 

Sold at all book stores for $2.00. Or fill out the coupon and send it to us with 
your remittance, and a copy will go forward to you immediately. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
Philadelphia 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, (Dept. A) Philadelphia 


I have enclosed $2.00 (Cash) (Money Order) (Check) for which please send me 
a copy of “ApvertTisinc Response,” by H. M. Donovan. 

If 1 am not entirely satisfied, it is understood that I may return the book within 
10 days, and that you will refund the money to me. 


letter every day, he often neglects 
to answer important mail, thinking 
that he will answer it along with 
some other letter which arrives later 
in the week. When he finally gets 
around to answering it, it is often 
too late, or he has lost the letter 
and forgotten what it is about. 


While it is true that most sales- 
men’s mail is sent out in special 
printed envelopes, it is equally true 
that a great many concerns have 
no envelopes for this purpose which 
stand out in a stack of letters. Mail 
clerks in hotels and postoffices must 
handle vast quantities of mail, and 
they often overlook a letter; if the 
envelope has some special design, 
or is of distinctive color, the sales- 
man can often “spot” his mail as it 
is being sorted by the clerk at the 
hotel desk. 


One concern prints a big, wide 
red line across all envelopes used 
for salesmen’s mail. The salesmen 
immediately recognize this envelope 
and seldom have the misfortune of 
losing an important letter because 
the clerk has overlooked it. 


The Numbered Envelope Plan 


The plan of numbering envelopes 
consecutively is used in many in- 
stances where it is necessary to keep 
a record of every letter. Each sales- 
man is given a series of numbers. 
For instance, the Indiana salesman’s 
numbers run from one to five hun- 
dred. The Iowa salesman’s num- 
bers run from six hundred to one 
thousand. With each letter bearing 
a consecutive number, the salesman 
knows immediately when a letter is 
lost. This plan is especially useful 
when new prices are constantly 
going out, for the salesman has no 
opportunity to claim that price 
changes were not received; if he 
misses a number it is his fault if he 
does not call attention to it and ask 
for a duplicate letter. 


Nothing so upsets a salesman as 
missing his mail. If he always knows 
just where and when his mail is to 
reach him, his mind is at peace; 
he is not constantly looking for 
mail which doesn’t arrive, especially 
if the expected mail contains a 
needed check. The little effort 
required to insure the prompt and 
regular delivery of salesmen’s mail 
is more than worth the little extra 
expense or the additional trouble. 
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A 4-in-1 Circulation with 
Three Outstanding Advantages! 


With the current November number, Building Age and 
The Builders’ Journal, The Permanent Builder and 
National Builder are issued as one publication. 
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It is the predominant periodical in a 


Five Billion Dollar Building Market 


HERE is focused in one journal all the circulation, experience, knowl- 

edge, and ability possessed by four. One paper wields the trade power 
and influence of four. A weapon for mass attack in place of a mass of papers 
for feebler invasion of a mighty market. 


There are many advantages for the advertiser in this field. These are out- 
standing: 


(1) The largest met paid circulation of any business paper on 
the footstool. Net paid, if you please, not “Copies Printed.” 


(2) A rate per thousand about two-thirds LESS than the aver- 
age rate of all technical and trade papers. Just $3.85 per 
page perthousand paid subscribers. That’s cost cut to the quick. 


(3) The opportunity to be a conspicuously large advertiser 
before the readers of one paper at the same cost as smothered 
effort in each of four. Concentration wins here as elsewhere. 


Complete details on request 


Building Age and National Builder 
| 239 West 39th Street, New York 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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What Will It Cost Us to Run An 
Export Department? 


The Combination Export Man Who Serves Several Firms 
May Help to Solve Export Problem for Small Concerns 


By H. L. Kraus 


Export Manager, The Biflex Corporation, Waukegan, Illinois 


N_ experienced export sales 
manager devoting his entire 
time to furthering the export 

interests of his factory, and his fac- 
tory alone, is the best way to get 
export business. There isn’t any 
argument about this. 


sut an export department de- 
voted to one factory—providing it 
is to produce results—is not cheap. 
The assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has set the cost 
at $12,000. Based on my own ex- 
perience, the absolute minimum at 
which an export department can be 
maintained is $20,000. 

On the basis of these figures, a 
manufacturer must have a potential 
market of about $400,000—maybe a 
little less—before an_ individual 
export department is profitable. 

How are you going to get export 
business’ Export selling and domes- 
tic selling do not mix. While the 
same basic principles of sales apply 
all over the world, the mechanics 
and the details vary considerably. 
Sales do not warrant a _ separate 
export department and the domes- 
tic sales manager has all he can do 
to handle properly business in the 
States. 


The Combination Export Manager 


That’s where the combination 
export manager steps in. He can 
serve the manufacturer who wants 
to export direct, and he occupies the 
same relationship to the factory 
which a lawyer does in a contract 
with a corporation which has suffi- 
cient legal business to maintain its 
own legal department. 

The combination export manager 
is not a new development. Methods 
details of 


and operation vary 
greatly. Degrees of efficiency vary 
greatly. Some use their own name 


and subordinate the name of the 
factory; even though they call 
themselves “export managers,” 
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according to my view, they are not; 
they are really sales agents, or man- 
ufacturers’ agents working just the 
way manufacturers’ agents work in 
the States. 

The majority of the combination 
export managers work with their 
factories just the way the export 
manager or the sales manager 
works who devotes his entire time 
to the factory. They use factory 
letterheads, factory cards. The fac- 
tory’s name is in the telephone book 
and on the door of their offices. The 
factory secures carbon copies of all 
correspondence, approves all con- 
tracts, handles all financial matters 
and is in direct touch with the entire 
export situation at all times. 


Company’s Name is Retained 


In one very important respect the 
combination foreign sales manager 
differs from the export house or 
even the Webb Law combination 
where the individuality and the 
prestige of the factory making the 
goods is completely submerged. 
The factory retains all the good will 
and advertising value of doing busi- 
ness in its own name and the export 
man has the support of the fac- 
tory’s reputation and advertising 
behind his solicitation for business. 

There are compensating advan- 
tages which, almost, if not quite, 
offset the fact that only 25 per cent 
or even less of the combination 
export manager’s time is devoted to 
one factory. Usually, the export 
man, if he is a good one, has an 
organization already established. 
He has salesmen in the field who 
are selling the same kind of mater- 
ial. If he has been handling shock 
absorbers, replacement parts and 
bumpers for a number of years, it’s 
not going to take so long to get a 
line of spot lights started. He 
knows whom to sell—also whom 
not to sell. He should know where 
he can not sell; there is no use 


trying to sell electric irons in Jugo- 
slavia and other countries where the 
regulations call for bulb horns. He 
has a mailing list of actual custom- 
ers in foreign territories who are 
buying kindred lines from other fac- 
tories. He has credit information 
based on the experience of various 
factories with different customers. 


What’s more, a combination of 
lines in the same field appeals to 
buyers overseas. This is especially 
true of new lines. It’s expensive to 
send out a trial order. Minimum 
bills of lading, consular charges, 
etc., are high. If the customer 
overseas can get a small shipment 
along with another large order, the 
shipping expenses are _ practically 
nothing. In the field of automobile 
accessories Overseas, opening orders 
are usually small, for the customer 
in many cases is simply gambling 
that his market will take up the par- 
ticular accessory—he doesn’t know 
if they will sell or not. Bumpers, 
for example, have met the fancy of 
auto owners in markets such as the 
Dutch East Indies, Philippines and 
other places while in England and 
France, where there is a real con- 
gestion and a real need for bump- 
ers, no foothold has been secured. 


More Economical Operation 


Most important of all, the com- 
bination export manager, by divid- 
ing the overhead expenses of his 
organization among several facto- 
ries, can operate more economically. 
Most export men work under a 
drawing account against commis- 
sion basis. Instead of investing 
$20,000, the manufacturer sees re- 
sults before he has invested 10 per 
cent of it. As his other factories 
are already established and produc- 
ing results and income, the com- 
bination export man usually can 
afford to do the initial work at a 
loss in the expectation of an in- 
creased future income. 
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Expert 
Guidance 


HEN a foreign ship comes into New York Harbour 
she has to be in the expert hands of a New York 
pilot who knows both the fairway and the dangers to avoid 


So, too, when your ship, manned by Americans, reaches the 
waters of the British Empire, a British pilot takes charge to 
give those deft touches at the wheel which enable her to 
avoid the shifting sandbank and the half-hidden shoal 


a a i 
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There is no law which requires American 
advertising in Britain to be guided by British 
Agents, but common-sense suggests and 
experience proves that this is the wise policy 


Americans who have visited our offices—the largest of their 
kind in Britain—have expressed amazement at the completeness 
of the equipment 


We court enquiries and take pleasure in submitting our 
considered opinions as to the possibilities of the British field 
for any American Products 


May we refer you to American manufacturers whose publicity 
interests we look after in Great Britain and the Dominions ? 


SAMSON CLARK ADVERTISING 
SELLING SERVICE 


(Established 1896) 


Telegrams & Cables: 57-61, MORTIMER STREET Telephone: 
Unsullied, Wesdo, London. LONDON, W.1 wer so 


Code: Bentleys. 
SAMSON CLARK & CO., LTD. 
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The Pittsburgh Survey Not Complete 
Without Newspapers 


cA DEFINITE knowledge of Pittsburgh Newspapers is neces- 
sary to thoroughly reach the jobbers, retail merchants and finally 
the consumer. 


The Manufacturer seeking a market should know the buying 
power of the readers of Newspapers to introduce and put across 
his campaign. 


Pittsburgh is an ideal testing territory for a new product and no 
successful campaign has ever been conducted without the use of 
the advertising coiumns of The Pittsburgh Gazette Times (Morn- 
ing and Sunday) and the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph (Even- 
ing Only). 


These Newspapers reach the better classes who are able to buy 
advertised goods. 


The demand of the more intelligent people, who are much in the 
majority, for high class well balanced presentation of the news 
and the complying with this demand by these two Newspapers 
are largely the reasons for the reader confidence and success of 
the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph and The Gazette Times. 


Building up rather than tearing down is the policy pursued. 


These Newspapers are more than the mere Chronicles of Pitts- 
burgh’s daily life. They are a part of Pittsburgh and just as 
essential as the paved roads of the community. 


Let us help you make your campaign successful. 


THE GAZETTE TIMES 


‘*Pittsburgh’s ONE BIG Newspaper’’ 


PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH 


“‘The Paper That Goes Home’’ 
UrsaAN E, Dice, National Advertising Manager, Gazette Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
KNILL-BurKE, Ine. R. J. Binwe_tt COMPANY 
Brokaw Building, 42nd & Broadway, New York City San Francisco and Los Angeles, California 
Peoples Gas Building, 122 S$. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Constitution Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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One hundred steamships are registered at Pittsburgh, which ships its products to 1,875 communities on the Ohio, 
Mississippi, and Missouri rivers 


What Kind of a Market 1s Pittsburgh? 


Some Facts That May Change the Sales Manager’s Mind 
About the Kind of Goods He Can Sell in This Territory 


ITTSBURGH is probably the 
most misunderstood market in 


the country—misunderstood 
first, because the Pittsburgh that 
appears on paper is not the actual 
Pittsburgh by one million two hun- 
dred thousand people; second, be- 
cause “street” Pittsburgh, that is, 
the foreign-born and negro popula- 
tion that we are apt to visualize as 
the rank and file of buyers, is less 
than twenty-five per cent of the total 
population. The “desk” campaign 
designed to attack the Pittsburgh 
market as a market of steel mill 
workers, common laborers, and illit- 
erates, is as ill-conceived as an 
advertising campaign placed in a 
German language daily newspaper 
in Paris. 

Pittsburgh often fools the stran- 
ger. The map and census figures 
tell a poor market story indeed. The 
city limits of Pittsburgh are about 
as much the limits of the actual 
city as “the Loop” would be the 
city limits of Chicago, The metro- 
politan area of Greater Pittsburgh 
includes a population of 1,300,000, 
in actuality making one hundred 
incorporated cities and boroughs. 
In a fifty-mile radius there are 
3,000,000 people; within a hundred 
miles, 5,500,000; and within two 
hundred miles, 13,600,000. 

It is the center of the most thickly 
populated section of the United 
States. The population of Greater 
Pittsburgh, that is, Allegheny 
County, outside of Pittsburgh 
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proper, would equal that of Nevada, 
Wyoming, and Delaware combined, 
with 102,753 persons left over. 
There are enough left over to make 
a city as large as Harrisburg or 
Erie, and a city greater than one 


possessed by Arkansas, Arizona, 
Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, 


New Hampshire, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, or Wyoming. Greater Pitts- 
burgh has a population of 1,563 per 
square mile. Cities like Braddock, 
McKeesport, Duquesne, Homestead 
are adjacent to Pittsburgh proper, 
with as close proximity as Brooklyn 
to Manhattan. If Chicago were as 
restricted politically as Pittsburgh, 
the Wilson Avenue district would 
be outside of the city limits. 


Not a Cheap Market 


looks like a cheap 
market. It looks as though the 
appeal should be directed to the 
man who “reads pictures and lets 
his neighbor read the captions for 
him.” The truth is Pittsburgh has 
a higher percentage of native white 
population than Detroit, Cleveland, 
Chicago, or Boston. Actually out 
of the entire population of the city, 
it has only 24,000 Austrians, 18,000 
Slavs, 4,000 Greeks, and 14,000 


Hungarians—foreign born. 


Pittsburgh 


And included in the total foreign 
born population which looks on 


paper like a cheap market, are 2,000 
Canadians, 16,000 English, 28,000 
Germans, and 20,000 Irish. There 
are only approximately 53,000 
negroes in the entire Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Only 4.5 per cent of the entire 
population is illiterate. Four thou- 
sand public school teachers read 
your message in Pittsburgh; 1,003 
physicians, 1,121 insurance agents, 
1,823 bankers, 1,813 electricians, 
1,144 bakers, and 107 nurserymen— 
just to show the diversity of the dis- 
tribution of incomes. 

The four dollars a day paid to the 
common laborer in the steel mills 
does not represent a fraction of the 
purchasing power of the district— 
and it is not the dollar to concen- 
trate on in your campaign for Pitts- 
burgh patronage. 

Pittsburgh has the wealth, the 
imagination and the “sporting in- 
stinct” to take a chance on the new, 
high-priced quality product. One 
hundred and eighty-eight carloads 
of Flint cars are reported to have 
been shipped into the Pittsburgh 
district in the last six months. La 
Palina and Dutch Master cigars and 
other ten, fifteen and two-for-a- 
quarter cigars outsell the seven cent 
stogies. The Elgin Watch Com- 
pany and Interwoven Hosiery Com- 
have been 


pany unusually suc- 
cessful in their Pittsburgh sales 
and advertising campaigns. The 


Sun Maid Raisin Growers Associa- 
tion, of Fresno, California, do more 
business in the Pittsburgh district 


than any other district in the United 
States, first, because of the capacity 
of the market to respond to their 
promotional campaign, and second 
because of the easy manner which 
their sales force can work the Pitts- 
burgh market. 

And, by the way, the method used 
by the Pittsburgh branch office of 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers for 
working Pittsburgh can well be 
adopted by other sales organiza- 
tions. Pittsburgh is one of their 
main sales divisions, the Pittsburgh 
division being divided into four 
sales districts, each district in 
charge of a district manager. Each 
district carries one resale sales- 
man, and one salesman calling on 
jobbers. One baking specialist cov- 
ers the entire division servicing 
bakeries. 

The population of the Pittsburgh 
district is so concentrated, transpor- 
tation facilities are so excellent, that 
the territory is an easy, and an inex- 
pensive one to work intensively. In 
the district there are 138 passenger 
automobile agencies, 418 confection- 
ers, 496 druggists, 110 hardware 


stores, 150 furniture stores, over 
6,000 grocers, 600 dry goods 
stores, and other retail outlets in 


proportion. 

When one considers the fact that 
there are six first class department 
stores in the downtown 
districts that do a volume of busi- 
ness equivalent to that of any of the 
New York or Philadelphia depart- 
ment stores, one gets some concep- 
tion of the channels through which 
your merchandise flows once it is 
popularized in Pittsburgh.  Pitts- 
burgh has 18,365 retail establish- 
ments doing an annual volume of 
$395,233,300 mercantile business, 


shopping 
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equivalent to $333.30 purchases per 
capita. Three hundred thousand 
buyers enter Pittsburgh department 
stores daily. 

A department store opening in 
Pittsburgh several years ago made 
the mistake of overstocking with a 
line of dress goods selected to appeal 
to women with lean pocket-books, 
and an eye for wearing apparel that 
did not show smoke and dirt. The 
general manager who bought the 
initial stock and opened the store, 
did not know Pittsburgh. 

He did not know that there is a 
vast amount of white and light- 
colored clothing worn by both men 
and women in that city. Further- 
more, he judged the buying power 
of Pittsburgh from the car window. 
An analysis of the daily pay-roll 
figures of Greater Pittsburgh would 
have shown him that Pittsburgh 
has a very high per capita buying 
power. 


Testing Out in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh has the coal bin on the 
front porch, but a savings bank 
book in its vest pocket shows 
$236.57 as the average savings of its 
625,000 inhabitants. 

Pittsburgh is an 
good test market. A great many 
of the sales plans of the Fuller 
Brush Company were tried out in 
Pittsburgh seven to ten years ago, 
and Fuller Brush men were doing 
an unusual business in the smaller 
cities included in Pittsburgh proper 
before their product was knownwest 
of the Alleghenies. Pittsburgh has 
long been an experimental labora- 
tory, from an advertising standpoint, 


exceptionally 


for many of the patent medicine con- 
cerns. Their copy has been tried 
in Pittsburgh time and time again. 


Although we may question the anal- 
ogy, one will have to grant that this 
class of advertiser can teach all of 
us something about picking and 
working profitable markets. The 
experience of the patent medicine 
people is deeply significant from a 
number of standpoints. 

The money is here, and it is very 
often here when it is tight in every 
other section of the country—and 
it is easy money. Pittsburghers are 
natural spenders. The money is in 
Pittsburgh because it is a great 
wealth creating center. Pittsburgh 
leads Cleveland and Detroit in 
annual bank clearings, Pittsburgh 
banks totaling $7,276,699,489 each 
year, exceeding Cleveland by two 
millions, and Detroit by _ three 
millions. 


The purchasing power of Pitts- 
burgh is estimated at one billion 
dollars monthly. Annually its man- 
ufacturing plants produce products 
worth $2,500,000,000. It produces 
raw materials for various industries 
in the United States in the follow- 
ing proportions: automobiles, 40 per 
cent; hardware, 47 per cent; agri- 
cultural implements, 46 per cent, 
and machinery, 39 per cent. 

Pittsburgh has the largest tube 
and pipe mill, wire manufacturing 
plant, glass works, air brake plant, 
rolling mill machinery plant, alum- 
inum finishing works, pickling and 
preserving industry, electrical man- 
ufacturing plant, vanadium = and 
radium industries, and cork manu- 
facturing plant in the world. 

Pittsburgh leads the world in the 
production of iron, steel, glass, elec- 
trical machinery, steel cars, tinplate, 
air-brakes, railway signals, fire brick 
and white lead. It has the largest 
trust company which has the largest 


Two billion dollars in building improvement is said to have been spent in the Schenley Park district of Pittsburgh 
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Textile World. 


takes over 


Textiles is to be merged with 
TEXTILE WORLD beginning with 
an early issue in November. 


This is the second well known tech- 
nical periodical to be consolidated with 
TEXTILE WORLD within a year. 
Posselt’s Textile Journal was the 


other. 
* * * * 


The principal news in this advertisement is 
thrown up into those paragraphs. 


But there are further facts to be marshaled 
and carefully weighed. 


To take care of the increased subscribers 
thus gained—whose interests are primarily 
in production and technical processes—the 
technical editorial staff has been increased. 
More space than ever will be devoted to 
management, operation, processes, costs, 
etc. 


The Questions and Answers Service—a 
highly valuable feature of both journals— 
will be continued and strengthened. Both 
developments are straight in line with 
TEXTILE WORLD’S natural growth. 


There has been a constant pull on the time 
of mill men by more publications than they 
were able attentively to read despite their 
value. 


There has been the pull of two papers on 
the manufacturer’s advertising appropria- 
tion, with the result that in many cases he 
was not adequately represented in either. 


In the consolidated publication it is possible 
to obtain—in minimum time—the trade 
news, market trend and developments relat- 
ing to machinery, processes and manage- 
ment. 


In the consolidated publication the adver- 
tiser is at once able more efficiently to 
appeal to the larger audience with undupli- 
cated effort—the principle of concentration 
applies here also. 


In this union there is strength and economy. 
~~ - we * 

TEXTILE WORLD has never had a coun- 

terpart in the industry. 


It leads, and has always led, in individual 
net paid circulation. It leads and has always 
led in advertising space and in the number 
of manufacturers using its columns—over 
850. 


The men who buy and those who sell meet 
on common ground in a paper dedicated to 
broad, independent, four-square service to 
the world’s second industry. 


This consolidation is merely another for- 
ward step. 


Textile World 
Vv 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Associated Business 
Papers, Etc. 


Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 
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A Producer 
of Orders 


WEET’S ENGINEERING 
CATALOGUE offers to 

the manufacturer of industrial 
and power plant materials and 
equipment, a comprehensive 
sales service with a remarkable 
record as an order producer. 


The service consists of: 


1. CATALOGUE represen- 


tation. 


2. EXPERT copy and editorial 


service. 


3. MAINTENANCE insurance 
for 1 year—your catalogue is 
included in a bound volume that 
is not lost or mislaid. 


| 4. Service of a DISTRIBU- 
TION DEPARTMENT that is 
on the job every day keeping the 
list complete and accurate. 


5. DISTRIBUTION to 15,000 


officials who originate orders. 


6. PROMOTION SERVICE by 
a department specializing in the 
selling of your information to 
the users of the book. 


7. AN OPEN MARKET—a 
copy of the classified distribution 
list being furnished you. 


| 8. A MONTHLY BULLETIN 
| SERVICE giving changes in and 
| additions to the distribution list 
| and news of sales opportunities 
for our clients. 


9. A PERMANENT PLACE of 
reference on the prospect’s desk 
to which you can tie all other 
advertising and promotion work. 


Eleventh Annual Edition 


goes to press February 1, 1925 


SWEET’S 
CATALOGUE 
SERVICE 


119 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Meet one of these fellows on the street and he may not look as if he is a 
good prospect—but you ought to see his pay envelope 


individual surplus of any bank in 
the world with one exception. 

Pittsburgh is a great transporta- 
tion center. At the confluence of 
three navigable rivers, it handles a 
water tonnage greater than the 
combined tonnage of New York and 
Boston. Its railroad terminals han- 
dle approximately 54,000 cars a day. 
Its river tonnage last year exceeded 
28,000,000 tons, with a passenger 
traffic of 1,500,000. One hundred 
steamships are registered at Pitts- 
burgh, which ships its products by 
water to 1,875 communities on the 
banks of the Ohio, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and their tributaries. Water 
transportation on the Monongahela 
river alone is over 24,000,000 tons 
a year—more than the combined 
tonnage of the Suez, Panama, and 
the Kiel canals. 

Location is Advantageous 

More than 300,000 Pittsburgh 
workmen receive a daily pay roll 
close to $2,000,000. The district has 
within its confines 350 coal mines 
employing 40,000 miners producing 
over 100,000,000 tons of coal each 
year. Pittsburgh produces three- 
fourths of the bituminous coal in 
Pennsylvania and more than 40 per 
cent of that used in the United 
States. Pittsburgh produces 20,000,- 
000 tons of coke annually. 

As an industrial exhibit, Pitts- 
burgh has 3,502 manufacturing 
plants, representing 2/1 industries, 
all of which buy supplies and 
machinery. These plants alone pay 
243,333 men $425,324,600 each year. 
They represent a capital investment 
of $1,090,245,.100, with their output 
valued at $2,580,915,800. 


Pittsburgh is one of the best 
known cultural centers in America, 
as well as a city of churches. It 
has 20 golf clubs, 20 hospitals, 24 
public parks, 55 municipal play- 
grounds, the University of Pitts- 
burgh and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, both of which register 
16,000 students each school year, It 
is the only city in the United States 
where an international art exhibit is 
held. Pittsburgh is a great outdoor 
center, being the pioneer in inaugu- 
rating daylight savings, fostered by 
Robert Garland. 


Facts About the City 


Pittsburgh was incorporated in 
1794, having a population of less 
than 1,500, and it was not until 1816 
that she became a city, with the fol- 
lowing decade showing her popula- 
tion doubled. According to a survey 
just completed, the population of the 
limits confined within the city at the 
beginning of 1924 was 647,177, an 
increase of 10 per cent over the gov- 
ernment census figures of 1920, 

Of course, Pittsburgh’s principal 
industry is the production of iron 
and steel, in which she leads the 
world. To visitors they are the 
products symbolic of Pittsburgh’s 
dominance. Thousands of persons 
vearly come with the primary 
motive of seeing the steel mills, 
where is made 40 per cent of the 
steel’ manufactured in the United 
States. The picture they carry away 
with them—a panoramic memory- 
film of glaring furnaces and of 
writhing bars of molten steel—rep- 
resents to thousands of others the 
basic reason for Pittsburgh’s being 
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termed “The 


World.” 

But this is only one of Pitts- 
burgh’s varied industries. Once it 
was virtually all; today it is but the 
core about which are woven hun- 
dreds of other products directly or 
indirectly allied with iron and steel. 
In its industrial plants in the dis- 
trict there are made heavy and light 
machinery, fine steel tools and dies 
—a hundred mediums for the use 
of metal formed from the crude 
materials, shaped to the end of 
industry, business and domestic 
pursuits. 


Workshop of the 


The timely introduction of vana- 
dium into steel has given the world 
a lighter, tougher, stronger steel 
with which to make these varied 
products. 

Pittsburgh’s central location as a 
quality market was never more 
important than today. The terri- 
tory of which this district is the 
center has increased in population 
at a rate that is not exceeded in 
any other locality when the volume 
of business is measured with it. 
Increase of population means an 
increase of buying power, and the 


existence of vast buying power 
means selling opportunities that 


may be as great as the seller desires 
to make them. 


Barring unforeseen reactions, the 
greatest development in the history 
of farm paper advertising and mer- 
chandising in country districts, is 
predicted for the next five years, 
according to a report presented 
before the recent meeting of the 
Agricultural Publishers Association 
in Chicago. The report points out 
the changes and improvements in 
the farm market which have re- 
sulted in the increase in the farmers’ 
buying power. 

An unusual development of the 
past year in the activities of the 
Association is the number of agen- 
cies which applied for recognition— 
a total of 68. Thirty-five were rec- 
ommended for recognition. 

The following directors of the 
Agricultural Publishers Association, 
whose terms expired at this time, 
were re-elected: C. A. Taylor, 
“Farm Life’; C. E. Burns, “New 
England Homestead” and “Farm & 
Home”; F. J. Merriam, “Southern 
Ruralist,” and S. R. McKelvie, “The 
Nebraska Farmer.” 


What do you know of 
Foreign Trade? 


OONER or later you will have to know. No one 

can predict how soon the day will come—but 

the day is coming soon when every American manu- 

facturer will have to depend on foreign sales for a 
certain proportion of his sales quota. 


EXPORT TRADE & FINANCE 


is the one magazine which will help you prepare to 
capture this trade. Every week it gives you articles 
and news items telling how other manufacturers are 
making money in foreign markets. Here are a few 
recent examples: 


The Fuller Brush Co. House-To-House Campaign in Cuba 
By F. S. Beveridge, Vice President 
The Underlying Policy of the Packard Foreign Advertising 
By B. C. Budd, General Manager, Packard Motor Export Co. 
How Wrigley Created A Foreign Demand for Chewing Gum 
An Interview with A. S. Atwater, Vice President 
How Remington Conducts Sales Contests in Foreign Markets 
By James S. Martin, Foreign Adv. Manager, Remington Typewriter Co. 


Agency Arrangements in Foreign Trade 
By M. H. Esser, Export Manager, Bausch & Lomb Qptical Works 


The Eversharp Foreign Window Display Contest 
By Dirk P. DeYoung 


Special Introductory Offer 


The regular subscription price to EXPORT TRADE 
& FINANCE is $4.00 a year. We are making a 
special introductory offer to readers of “Sales Man- 
agement” of the next four months (16 issues) for 
only one dollar. 


a 

ro 

To learn how others develop Export Sales a 7“ 

6 * 
Mail this 7 EXPORT 
“ TRADE 

C “ & FINANCE 
oupon ie 280 Broadway, 

Ys New York City 
] oda a Enclosed find $1.00. Enter 
'y Pt our subscription for the next 16 
ait issues of EXPORT TRADE & 

FINANCE, 
i 
Ys NE wn dua nae bwlasacdinicensuaeeees 
i * PUMRORDD occa ad and eat aus aaa e eara ae 
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Mra. F 


Greenduck Co. Chicago 


Sales Managers: 


Razo-Nife can be made up with any 
trade-mark, design, or special letter- 
ing neatly etched on the handle for 
use as an advertising novelty. It 
makes an exceptionally fine Christmas 
present that will be appreciated by 
your customers and one that is good 
for a life time of constant use. 


The price on Razo-Nife made up in 
quantities is quite moderate in com- 
parison to its actual value. We shall 
be glad to quote without obligation 
on your part. 


The above illustration showing a few 
Razo-Nives etched with special de- 
signs gives some idea of the attractive- 
ness of the Nife and the faithful re- 
production of emblem or design. 


e 


We are the world’s foremost manu- 
facturers of advertising novelties of 
all kinds; badges, buttons, metal 
specialties, etc. 


Ask for our catalog showing a com- 
plete line of good-will builders for the 
man at the desk. A large assortment 
with a wide range of prices. 


THE GREENDUCK COMPANY, 


1725-41 W. North Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $1.00 for Razo-Nife for my personal use. 
prices on Razo-Nife with and without special design etched on handle. 


incur no obligation. 


“The Handiest Knife 


I Ever Had” 


Always ready for a score of uses 
and never needs sharpening. 


AZO -NIFE 
"NOT A DULL MOMENT" 
The most effective advertising novelty of 
the decade. Made of solid jeweler’s grade, 
mirror polished nickel silver. A fascinating 


little item with a neat design etched on the 


handle. 
Uses Cast-off Safety Razor Blades 


No trouble or cost to keep it sharp. Just take one of 
your old safety razor blades and slip it in Razo-Nife. 
No screws or fasteners—just snaps into place. It will 
do anything that can be expected of any pocket knife, 
and a lot more. 

The hole in the knife handle makes a clever cigar 
cutter and the keen blade gives you a smooth clip 
without tearing the wrapper. 


Like the finest watches, this versatile little knife is 
made as thin and unobtrusive as possible—only 1/8 


of an inch thick—the proper thing for the end of a 
watch chain. 


Give Razo-Nife This Year 


A matchless good-will builder for your business. It 
will be carried and used for years. We can make 
them up in any quantity with your advertisement, 
trade mark, or special lettering etched on the handle. 
Give Razo-Nife to your customers at Christmas time 


—it is one of the most distinctive good-will items 
ever produced. 


Get a Razo-Nife for Your Own Use 


You'll be immensely pleased with it. You'll find 
dozens of uses for it. You'll thank us for calling it 
to your attention. Fill out the coupon, pin a dollar 


bill, and mail it today. At the same time ask for 
quantity prices. 


The Greenduck Company 


1725-41 W. North Avenue Chicago 


SM NOV. 


Please give me quantity 
I understand that I 


Name Firm. 
Street soseeemeeensee 
City .... state. 


Home Town Campaign 
Wakes Dealers 


(Continued from page 1714) 


salesman has made today. Offer $10 extra 
for first sale, $5 for second sale. Keep this 
score up to date each day. 


* *# * 


Third day: Meet salesmen promptly at 
8 a. m. Get report on yesterday’s cards. 
Get them out of office by 8:30. If some of 
them are failing to get at least 15 cards per 
day, then insist that they work harder and 
do more canvassing, because sales are al- 
ways in proportion to prospects found. Girls 
to continue addressing second set of 1-cent 
envelopes to all property owners. Write 
personal letter, personally signed, to all Oil- 
O-Matic owners. Use form letter No. 3. 
Use 2-cent sealed envelope. Enclose a C. F. 
Roberts testimonial letter. 


* %* 


Seventh day (Sunday): Put new ads in 
window. Go to church. Dealer to make 
out list of successful business and_ profes- 
sional men for form letter No. 5. Use 4- 


page letter. “+s 


Tenth day: Meet at 8 a. m. sharp. Last 
day of main house-to-house canvass. De- 
mand that no salesman should have less 
than 125 accepted cards in by evening. Start 
all salesmen away from office by 8:30. 
Dealer to go over directory and check all 
traveling men and men who are away a 
good deal and send form letter No. 9 to 
their wives, in a 2-cent envelope. Mail 
this on 13th day, and use the 4-page letter. 
Prepare form letter No. 13. 


* * * 


Twenty-second day: Meet men promptly 
at 8 a. m. Give them definite men to see. 
Get them to bring in some of their pros- 
pects they cannot close to see the ‘demon- 
strator’ in action, then step close in and 
close the sale yourself. Telephone and make 
dates for your salesmen, and send the sales- 
men around at the appointed hour. Load 
the salesmen down with prospects. Make 
them recanvass houses they have failed to 
canvass so far. Pay salesmen for prospects 
they bring to the office that you ‘close.’ 
Report to factory. 

* * © 

Twenty-sixth day: Regular morning meet- 
ing at 8 a. m. ‘Take time to give each 
salesman several good leads and tell him 
how to handle them. Tell them to report 
on each one. Not too late yet to look up 
some new prospects. Throw the entire city 
wide open to each salesman regardless of 
districts or lists—let each salesman reserve 
not to exceed 10 prospects—from now to 
close of campaign. Use date cards. Report 
to factory. Sunday ad to contain list of 
users and new customers. 


* * 


Thirty-first day—last day: Meet men 
promptly at 8 a. m. Tell them to ‘clean 
up,’ ‘mop up,’ and use the leverage of last 
possible date to get advantage of reduction. 
18% to close today. Announce $5 extra 
bonus for every sale today if we complete 
our quota. Have all men come back after 
dinner for a few minutes, and send them 
out on the last attack. Keep office open until 
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Year after year The Columbus Dispatch continues as the FIRST OHIO NEWS- 
PAPER in volume of paid advertising, publishing 15,383,656 lines during the first 9 
months of 1924. This record exceeded the second Ohio newspaper (Cleveland) by 
1,957,306 lines. 


NOTE THE ADVERTISING LINEAGE 
OF THE FIRST 7 OHIO NEWSPAPERS 


(January 1st, to September 30th, tnclustve, 1924) 


Columbus Dispatch 15,383,656 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 13,426,350 
Dayton News 11,607,414 
Toledo Blade 10,860,503 
Cleveland Press 10,226,400 
Cincinnati Times Star 10,065,000 
Cincinnati Inquirer 9,404,100 


The state wide leadership of this newspaper in advertising is backed up with a 
great local leadership in circulation, which forcibly emphasizes the importance of 
The Dispatch to National Advertisers. 98,458 was the net paid daily average cir- 
culation of The Dispatch for the 6 months ending September 30, 1924. 


In the Central Ohio territory in which The Dispatch circulates 
there are a million people to be fed, clothed, housed and entertained. The 
per capita wealth is $3,045.00. Columbus people are typically American, being 
| 93.2% native-born. The Dispatch is always— 


FIRST IN NEWS~—FIRST IN CIRCULATION—FIRST IN ADVERTISING 


Columbus Dispatch 


¢ ¢ OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY bh” 


HARVEY R. YOUNG O’MARA & ORMSBEE, National Advertising Representatives 
Manager of Advertising New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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9:30 p. m., and call every prospect and ask 
him to call and sign up before it is too late, 
Close sale definitely and finally at midnight. 


Hurrah! Success! We made our quota. 


Wire results to factory. 
As will readily be noted, the pro- 
] 3 gram is written in a free and easy, 


rather colloquial style, that the 
dealer can easily understand. Prac- 
tically every day, up to the last 
week, something goes out in the 
way of direct mail advertising, and 
the dealer is instructed exactly how 
to classify the prospect cards so as 
to use the form letters to best 
advantage. <A feature of the last 
half of the campaign is a daily 
report to the factory, enabling the 
campaign manager to make definite 
suggestions, or even to substitute a 
new program if it seems advisable. 

As the old proverb puts it: you 
can lead a horse to water, but you 
can’t make him drink. And it is 


Signs That Exert Tremendous Pulling easy enough to give the dealer a 


mark to shoot at, but making him 

* shoot is another matter. Those 
Power on Continuous Streams ot People! who are troubled by what is some- 
times referred to as lack of dealer 
cooperation may perhaps find the 


Cw ROM the Main streets of the smallest and | Oil-O-Matic Company’s experience 
ATIONAL most distant villages to the Main streets of | suggestive. 
VERTISERS the largest cities, these attractive window 


4 signs continually point the way to constantly 


— 


An interesting case of the settle- 
ment of a dispute by means of arbi- 
¢ tration instead of through court 


| CIGARS | s V proceedings came up recently be- 
lj il fore the council of arbitration which 
OO ” was formed several years ago by the 


SETS National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
| MAXWELL Hous : e ° tion, the National Boot and Shoe 
corres @| Window Signs of Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
i ro the Lest ros’ : National Shoe Wholesalers’ Asso- 
== | DECALCOMANIE |“: 

. The case was brought up by Sha- 
hile WWose ‘6 ” iro B r s of Detroit Michig 
“The all-CeylonTea- That ‘‘Goes on Forever piro Brothers of Detroit, Michigan, 


who had purchased three cases of 
, are made of permanent and brilliant non-fading | shoes from a manufacturer which 
hs colors—becoming almost a part of the glass itself | Were unsatisfactory. The manufac- 
Ce) jh —perpetually pointing out WHAT to buy and | turer agreed to settle through arbi- 

° ray rickets . WHERE to buy it. tration; Mr. Harry Silver of O’Con- 
‘o nor & Goldberg represented the re- 


, PALM, FECHTELER & CO. tailer, and Mr. C. W. Schaaf of the 
“That Use 


Florsheim Shoe Company, repre- 


increasing sales. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


and other advertising matter. 


the straps too short, and therefore 
authorized the return of the ship- 
ment to the manufacturer for credit 
to the retailer’s account. 
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“ ' . sented the manufacturer. 
GOOD-~AD" 67 Fifth Ave., New York : 
WINDOW SIGNS Rep sittin ul Deis tees When the arbitrators met, they 
% epresentalives in @ rincipa ilies . . . - 
. tried on eighteen pairs of shoes on 
enti darte sian aan ete cages eames anime niente eanean eet cnneiasmae ecient nates tain aie six different girls, and based their 
. Sané-igii inna iota Amns-thy antcimacens Ry “id rece 
| PALM, FECHTELER & CO. decision on the findings of this test. 
Gentlemen:—Kindly send actual Decalcomanie samples, also illustrated literature After trying four or five different 
FREE | “gs” and FREE COLOR SKETCH, without obligation. : . : 
l shoes on each of these girls, they 
Sign h : 
SKETCH i reported that the shoes did not fit, 
OFFER | NOTE:—To assist you in preparing color sketch, enclooed Gad copy of tends mark since the counters were too low and 
| 
| 
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How to Start a Sales Managers’ 
Association 


(Continued from page 1722) 


the officers before mentioned and the five 
members shall be elected at the Annual 
Meeting. 
ARTICLE VIII 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. The President shall perform the 
duties usual and appertaining to this office, 
preside at all meetings of the Association 
and of the Executive Committee, countersign 
all orders on the Treasurer for the payment 
of moneys of the Association, appoint all 
committees and keep a general oversight of 
the work and progress of the organization. 

Section 2. The Vice-President shall per- 
form the duties enumerated above in the 
absence of the President. 


Section 3. The Treasurer shall have cus- 
tody of the funds of the Association, issuing 
checks and paying orders of the Associa- 
tion signed by the President and the Secre- 
tary, approved by a Chairman of some com- 
mittee. He shall furnish a surety bond, at 
the expense of the Division, for an amount 
to be named by the Executive Committee. 


Section 4. The Secretary shall conduct the 
correspondence of the Association, under the 
direction of the Officers, Executive Commit- 
tee and of the several chairmen of working 
committees. He shall keep the minutes of 
the various meetings of the Association, of 
the Executive Committee and of the work- 
ing committees when instructed to do so. 
The Secretary need not be a member of the 
Association, and his dues shall be remitted. 
He shall be paid for his services such com- 
pensation as may be determined upon by 
the Executive Committee. 


Section 5. The Executive Committee shall 
have charge of all the details of the work 
of the Association, appropriate money for 
the use of the committee and supervise the 
expenditure of same, 

They shall have power to employ a Sec- 
retary and adjust his compensation. 


The Executive Committee may fill any 
vacancy among the officers by a vote of the 
majority of those present at a regular 
monthly meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee. The person thus appointed shall hold 
office until the next election, or until his 
successor is appointed. 

Section 6. No officer or employee of the 
Association, no committee or individual 
member thereof, shall make any outlay, enter 
into any contract or agreement or create 
any liability on the part of the Association, 
without authority from the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

At no time shall the Executive Committee 
authorize the expenditure of money or con- 
tract debts in excess of the amount in the 
Treasury. 

ARTICLE IX 
NOMINATION OF OFFICERS 


At the regular meeting of the Association 
in October the President shall appoint a 
Nominating Committee of three to recom- 
mend names of members to fill the several 
offices, and to be voted upon at the Annual 
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meeting in November. Additional nomina- 
tions may be made at the Annual Meeting. 


ARTICLE X 
ANNUAL MEETING 

The Annual Meeting of the Association 
shall be held on the third Monday of No- 
vember of each year. At that time officers 
shall be elected to occupy the several offices 
referred to in Article VII of these By-Laws, 
except the Secretary. 


ARTICLE XI 
COMMITTEES 

The President shall, immediately upon his 
election, or as soon thereafter as practical, 
appoint the following committees: 

Membership Committee of five, whose du- 
ties it shall be to have a general oversight 
of the work of securing new members. They 
shall pass upon applications for member- 
ship. The vote of the Committee shall be 
by ballot, two negative votes excluding; pro- 
ceedings of the committee shall be secret, 
confidential and final. The Committee shall 
pass upon each application separately and 
at every regular meeting of the Association 
report the names of such persons as have 
been admitted to membership. 

Program Committee of five, whose duties 
it shall be to arrange programs for the sev- 
eral meetings, secure speakers, etc. 

House Committee of three, whose duties 
it shall be to arrange for suitable meeting 
places for the Association and make arrange- 
ments for the dinners. 

Auditing Committee of three, which shall 
be appointed by the President at the Annual 
Meeting, to audit the accounts of the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, and to report at the 
December meeting. 

Other committees may be appointed from 
time to time as necessity arises. 

ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 

Amendments to these By-Laws may be 
made at any regular monthly meeting of 
the Association, thirty days’ notice having 
been given by the Secretary through the 
mail, and such amendments having been 
presented at a previous meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 
1. Reading of the Minutes of the last 
meeting. 
. Report of the Treasurer. 
3. Report of Standing Committees: 
a. Membership Committee. 
b. Program Committee. 
c. House Committee. 
d. Auditing Committee. 
4, Unfinished business. 
5. New business. 
6. General discussion. 


7. Adjournment. 
With the organization details out 


of the way the next important step 
is a recruiting campaign for new 


“In Reply to 
Your Letter’ 


Whenever you receive 
a business letter, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, 
you are impressed by its 
appearance. Just as a 
well groomed salesman is 
looked upon with ap- 
proval, so a letter written 
with businesslike preci- 
sion and neatness is a cre- 
ator of good will. 


You may be assured 
that the letters written on 
the L. C. Smith will be a 
credit to your concern. 
The L. C. Smith is con- 
structed mechanically cor- 
rect; it interposes no ob- 
stacles for the typist. Ball 
bearing throughout, it has 
a light touch and wears 
exceptionally long. It has 
been called the “Silent 
Smith” because it runs so 
quietly. 


A telephone call or a 
letter will bring our sales- 
man to your office with 
the machine; it will put 
you under no obligation 
to have him demonstrate 
the typewriter to you. 
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TCSinith £8108. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 


Typewriter Co. 


Factory and Executive Offices 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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"To Every 


People 


Right here, within the borders of 
the United States, there are nearly 
30 millions of people that are not 
being reached by many American 
advertisers. Yet these people, the 
13,712,754 foreign born and their 
15,694,539 children, comprise more 
than one-fourth of our total popu- 
lation. 


| 

The possibilities for developing this 
market for American manufactur- 
ers are tremendous. Like all homes 

homes are potential buyers of all 

commodities that modern science 

and industry produce. 

Do you want to sell this market? 

We have for many years success- 

fully cooperated with American 


| 
| 
on “Main Street” these six million 


A Market of 
Vast Possibilities for 
American Business 


We welcome inquiries 


154 Nassau Street, New York 
Member A. B. C. 


According to its Language’ 
; = 


manufacturers, helping them sell 
their products to millions of new 
consumers through the medium of 
the American foreign language 
newspapers. 

We furnish dependable marketing 
data, based on authentic analyses 
of the entire field. Because of our 
intimate knowledge of the various 
racial groups, their customs and 
habits, we know how to sell them. 


Many of the leading American 
manufacturers are being served by 
us, in cooperation with their ad- 
vertising agencies. Their contin- 
ved use of our service year after 
year is perhaps the most eloquent 
testimonial in its favor. 


in Sales and Advertising on trial. 


Fifty Inexpensive Plans for 
Getting Inquiries — for 
Free Examination 


The editorial staff of the Dartnell Corporation is just completing a 
most comprehensive investigation of the most successful plans used by 
leading concerns to get inquiries at low cost. A copy of the report of 
this investigation, and week!y mailings of the Dartnell Sales Service (of 
which these reports are a feature), will be sent to executives interested 
If you find the service helpful it may 
be continued—otherwise the material may be returned any time within 
thirty days for complete cancellation of the $6.00 monthly charge. The 
report alone will be sent on ten days’ approval at $3.00. 


Write to 


DARTNELL — 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


members. This is a selling proposi- 
tion pure and simple. It is, there- 
fore, essential to success that you 
make the thing for sale as definite 
and tangible as possible. The pros- 
pective member will ask: “What is 
there in it for me?” Generalities— 
promises of meeting fellow sales 
managers and benefits to be derived 
from professional lectures—are not 
sufficient. The best method of re- 
cruiting membership I know of, and 
I have had experience with several, 
is to lay out in advance some con- 
crete program designed to increase 
the efficiency of the sales depart- 
ment and then sell the program, not 
to individual sales managers, but to 
the house itself, which in the final 
analysis is the main benefactor. 
Invest the membership in the house, 
just as the most successful commer- 
cial organizations do, and let the 
house delegate the executive who 
shall attend the meetings. Such a 
course greatly simplifies recruiting, 
and makes it possible to have rep- 
resentation from practically every 
desirable local concern _ selling 
through salesmen. 


Select Members Carefully 


Care should be used, however, not 
to become over-zealous in this re- 
cruiting work. If sales department 
subordinates, salesmen and retailers 
get into the membership a serious 
harm may be done the future of the 
association. It is obvious that no 
employer of salesmen cares to 
express himself freely in the pres- 
ence of subordinates. Furthermore, 
their interests are widely separated. 
So it is best to start in from the 
beginning and make it a real sales 
managers’ organization, thus avoid- 
ing the handicap which so mater- 
ially slowed up the work of the ad 
clubs, and more recently the sales- 
manship clubs. Properly organ- 
ized, a club of this kind is capable 
of exerting a great influence on sell- 
ing standards and ethics. It can 
raise business itself to a higher 
plane, as well as make every mem- 
ber a better sales manager. 


Life insurance sales were 7 per 
cent higher during the first nine 
months of 1924 than in the same 
period last year, according to a 
report issued by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. The total 
sold in this country by eighty-one 
companies reporting was $5,232,- 
621,000. 
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The Letter That May 
Be Loaded With 


(Continued from page 1718) 
certain products. The kick was sent 
to the manufacturer, who wrote the 
Eau Claire people as follows: 

We do not want to suggest that you are 
suffering a loss in profit by underselling, 
but our discounts to you are such that we 
believe if the standard price to retailers is 
maintained, the jobber can make from 3 to 
5 cents a pound on our product, and we are 
wondering whether the report we have that 


you are underselling on our commodity is 
true. 


The Question of Price Cutting 


The Eau Claire people came back 
with a two page letter analyzing 
their entire selling procedure. They 
pointed out the amount of freight 
they paid, how their salesmen oper- 
ated, and the further fact that they 
were averaging 5 cents a pound 
profit, after freight had been de- 
ducted. If this is true, why should 
we increase our price to the trade in 
order to satisfy our competitors?” 

The sales manager replied by spe- 
cial delivery mail: “You should not 
increase your price. If you can 
make 5 cents profit per pound and 
undersell, the trouble doesn’t lie 
with underselling, but in the meth- 
ods pursued by the others.” 

In still another instance, the man- 
ufacturer of sporting goods received 
a kick that a dealer was undersell- 
ing in a nearby town, and the com- 
plaining party said, “There’s just 
one thing to it. Either you put a 
stop to this cut price stuff, or I am 
through.” 

He placed the sales manager 
between the devil and the deep blue 
sea. He couldn’t stop the bargain 
sale of the dealer in the other town, 
and the only thing he could do was 
try and soothe the ruffled feeling of 
the kicker. He wrote: 

You know as well as I do that any one 
who believes it good business to give away 
goods is riding for a fall. If the dealer in 
the neighboring town chooses to throw away 
potential profit by cutting price, there isn’t 
a thing that either you or we can do to stop 
him. The other fellow will come to it in 
time. It would be our suggestion that you 
start a campaign of advertising to offset the 
other dealer’s cut price campaign. 

Said the sales manager of a spe- 
cialty manufacturer, “It’s no wonder 
that the natural life expectancy of a 
sales manager is a short one, when 
one considers the amount of high 
explosive he has to handle daily.” 
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How Many Men Have Quit You 


for [hese Reasons 


I. 


business, or as a dealer? 


4 


living expenses? 


To start in business for themselves, either in competition 
with you, or to engage in some totally different line of 


To take a position that ‘‘promises’’ bigger money— the 
need for making more money being due to over-geared 
Perhaps the wife had social aspirations or 


wanted something beyond the reach of his income. 


3. 


Because they were unable to bring in enough business, 
due in a large measure to their flirting with sidelines, 


and in other ways attempting to carry several buckets of 


water at one time? 


OONER or later every salesman begins to wonder if he isn’t making 


a mistake by staying on his present job. 


Far off pastures lure him. 


If only he could get a business of his own; if only he could get a good 


sideline; if only he could play the other man’s easy game. 


The wise sales executive assumes this normal discontent. 


He antici- 


pates it. An ounce of prevention here is worth many tons of cure, and an 


excellent preventive is to send each of your salesmen, personally, an auto- 
graphed copy of the new Dartnell manual, “What a Salesman Should 
Know About Finance,” by J. C. Aspley, editor of “Sales Management.” 


This unusual manual is so written that it 
removes unrest by indirect suggestion and 
the citation of actual concrete examples. It 
proves to a salesman that his best bet is to 
stay where he is and to succeed where he 
is with what he has. It makes him realize 
that another job has little to offer that his 
present job does not offer. It pictures the 
trials and failures of salesmen who have 
tried running their own business, and lost 
life-time savings. It convinces the man who 
likes to dabble with sidelines, that there is 
nothing in them, and his shortest road to 
financial success is to give all his time to 
doing one thing as well as he knows how. 
And it does this tactfully and interestingly, 
without preaching. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will senc 
agement” a copy of this new Dartnell manual on 
approval for examination. 


But the manual does not conteut itself 
with telling ~salesmen how to succeed. It 
also helps them to make their savings make 
money. The author believes that much of 
the present unrest among salesmen is due 
to living beyond their means, and failing 
to accumulate a financial reserve that will 
work for them in increasing measure as time 
goes on. A great array of facts is presented 
to convince a man that he should build up 
a reserve, and it shows him how by prop- 
erly investing this surplus he can soon be- 
come independent. The more salesmen you 
can get into the habit of putting by a few 
dollars a week, the less turnover you will 
have. A salesman with money in the bank 


is steadier, and more dependable. 


to any subscriber of “Sales Man- 


Then if you wish to 


purchase additional manuals for your men you can order in quantity at the special rate 


of $10.50 a dozen. 


The single copy price is $1.10 in board binding; $1.60 in leatherette. 
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No doubt the Dem- 


What Making Public 
Income Tax Returns Means °&¢tatic-Radical co- 


alition that jammed 
To the Sales Manager a j 
Be through the 1924 


revenue act, feel that they have struck a heavy blow 
at their arch-enemy, Wall Street. When the papers 
came out this morning with printed lists of what the 
prominent and near prominent citizens made last year, 
our friends in Congress, no doubt, applauded them- 
selves loudly. But we doubt very much, once the full 
significance of what has been done comes home to the 
voters, whether their constituents will be equally 
pleased. It is true that making incomes public will 
annoy some men of wealth. It is true that it will give 
the politicians another knife to use on the opposition. 
It is true that the publicity may aid the Government 
in running down tax dodgers. To that great intellec- 
tual giant, the American politician, this means much. 


But we are of the opinion that instead of hurting 
the capitalistic or employing class, the publicity is 
going to prove quite profitable to them, and equally 
unprofitable to the great mass of white collared work- 
ers, whom the act is supposed to help. Just how this 
will work out can easily be demonstrated. 

The most useful information to a cold-blooded 
employer when a man applies to him for a position, 
is facts regarding present and past earnings. This is 
especially true in hiring a star salesman away from 
a competitor, or in a move to disrupt a competitor's 
organization by hiring away his skilled technical men. 
In the past employers have paid detective agencies 
to get this information for them. Now, however, 
thanks to Mr. LaFollette and his followers, he can 
get it for nothing from the United States Collector 
of Revenue. 

This, of course, applies when the sales manager 
himself seeks a position. The sales manager has, per- 
haps, some idea as to how much his services are 
worth. But with the helpful cooperation of the United 
States Government, it is a simple matter for the 
employer to determine just what the sales manager’s 
past earnings have been, and to do his “trading” on 
this basis. 


It used to be that one of the carefully guarded rec- 
ords of a business was the sales department pay roll. 
For reasons not always easily explained, one man is 
worth more to a business than another man. The 
man who is worth more is paid more. Sales managers 
have always found it a wise policy to keep to them- 
selves these various salaries paid to their various 
salesmen and departmental executives. But things 
are different now. You may feel sure, that even by 
this time, someone with a “nose for news” had made 
it his business to find out what the salaries are of 
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everyone in the office, including that of the sales man- 
ager and the Big Boss himself. At this moment he 
or she is probably busy keeping the choice news in 
circulation. Running a sales department thus becomes 
a simple matter. 


But, cheer up, there is a tin-foil lining to the cloud. 
Sales managers have long been hunting a sure fire 
explanation to prove the inferiority of their competi- 
tors’ products. Now they have it, tied and sealed 
with United States Government tags. On page 345 
of tomorrow’s sales manual we have a complete list 
of salaries paid to the executives, officers and sales 
people of each competitive company. The figures are 
interesting reading to the corner merchant to whom 
$1,800 looks very big. The totals reach even more 
dazzling heights. “And just think, Mr. Dealer, the 
money that goes to pay these fat-salaried officials 
comes out of quality! Only by skimping on the qual- 
ity, and cutting corners, could any company afford to 
pay such fabulous salaries.” 

So we have the politically consistent practice of one 
branch of the Federal Government working with might 
and main to eliminate unfair competition from busi- 
ness, and another branch leaving the door wide open 
for competition of a most cruel kind. On one hand a 
group of Congressmen who can’t find halls large 
enough to shout their virtues as champions of the 
people, and on the other hand the same Congressmen 
taking money out of the championed people’s pay 
envelopes. 
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The Iron Hand 
In Selling 


It does seem as though too much 
emphasis is being placed on the 
reasoning and persuasive factor 
in selling. Several courses in salesmanship which we 
have just examined have a tendency to make jelly fish 
out of salesmen. This bowing and scraping to the 
great and mighty customer is all right, but like any 
good thing, it can be overdone. By all means let us 
urge our men to use the velvet glove, but let there be 
an iron hand within the glove. One company at least 
has this idea. “When a Butler visitor comes across 
a customer, who, on account of scant lines or scant 
energy, is not running the kind of a store the town 
deserves, or is not giving us the business we deserve, 
tell him something about the scope of our location 
work. The purpose of the location bureau is to find 
locations for men who want to get into the variety 
business, and equally to keep men away from towns 
where we have customers who are pushing our busi- 
ness as they ought.” However, the Butler salesman 
(or visitor as he is called) is warned to be careful how 
he uses the iron hand. “You are in no manner mak- 
ing a threat or using a club. You are simply talking 
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along in a chatty way, letting the man read between 
the lines of your talk that it will be to his interest not 
to invite another variety store to come to his town.” 
We appreciate that many of our subscribers will dis- 
agree with the use of such tactics—and in some cases 
they would be right. However, we are not advocating 
the use of threats. The excerpt from the Butler 
instructions to visitors is introduced merely to draw 
attention to the danger of overemphasizing truckling. 
Make your salesmen feel they are every bit as good 
as the customer and put some backbone into them. 


Ct) 
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That there is going to be 
a lot of business taken out 
of Mexico during the next 
few years by American 
manufacturers is certain. But which manufacturers 
in each line are going to get the business depends 
upon their willingness to go after it. It certainly will 
not come after them, not if the 1,000 German trade 
ambassadors now enroute to Mexico can help it. To 
help Dartnell subscribers secure a share of this Mex- 
ican volume, it has been suggested that a special train 
of sales executives, both subscribers to this magazine 
and the Dartnell Sales Service, be arranged for the 
purpose of making a trade excursion into Mexico 
shortly after the first of the year. The plan would 
be to get sales managers or representatives of con- 
cerns to make up the party, which would thus serve 
the double purpose of a sales managers’ convention 
and a trade survey. Transportation and hotel accom- 
modations would be in the hands of the American 
Express Company or some other organization special- 
izing in excursions of this kind. A member of the 
Dartnell editorial staff, experienced in selling in 
Mexico and speaking the language, would accompany 
the party. The cooperation of the Mexican govern- 
ment and the various Chambers of Commerce has 
already been assured. It would be our idea to limit 
the party to one hundred sales managers, each sales 
manager representing a different or non-competing 
line of business if possible. The time required, and 
the cost of the trip would, of course, depend on the 
wishes of the majority. The first thing to find out is if, 
out of the Dartnell clientele of 30,000 sales executives, 
there are one hundred or more who would be inter- 
ested. Are you interested? If you are, let us know 
and we will give you the information regarding extent 
of trip, cost, etc. 


The Proposed 
Dartnell Trade 
Excursion to Mexico 


If you have any doubt as to the stability of Mexico, 
or its ability to buy what it needs, read Samuel M. 
Vauclain’s report in the October issue of “Sales Man- 
agement”: “The big news item in Mexico today is 
not news at all, for it has nothing to do with disaster. 


This big item is that the people are rapidly gaining 
in purchasing power—which means the end of dis- 
order. On the lines of railway that I visited local 
freight business has doubled. .... Within five years 
Mexico is going to become a land of marvelous pros- 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
extended credit to Mexico for locomotives. That is 
the best evidence that I can give as to my opinion of 
its stability. We think it good enough to back with 
money.” 


Working a Good 
Thing to Death 


ray 
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It is doubtful if hand-to-mouth 
buying was ever so serious in 
branches of the textile line. 
Old established concerns are on the very verge of ruin 
and hundreds of salesmen are on the verge of throw- 
ing up the sponge. Let us hope that with elections 
out of the way things will mend. They should. But 
it is very apparent that the prevailing craze for quick 
turn-over, and the merchandising men who advocate 
it in the face of common sense, have worked havoc 
with the 1924 profits of reputable manufacturers. 
What, if used in moderation, is a sound business 
policy, has become a dangerous fad. So menacing has 
the situation become that a meeting of important tex- 
tile men was held in New England to discuss possible 
defensive measures. It was the consensus of this 
meeting that manufacturers should concentrate sales 
effort on quality items, and stop pushing “price” 
articles. There was also a marked sentiment in favor 
of the organization of subsidiary companies to sell 
from door-to-door. If the self-styled “legitimate” dis- 
tributors are going to use the manufacturer as a con- 
venience, making it impossible for him to operate his 
factory at a profit, then the only thing left for the 
manufacturer to do is to go over the retailer’s head. 
Since this meeting two very large textile companies 
have taken steps to organize door-to-door sales organ- 
izations. It is too bad that such a condition should 
exist. In the long run everyone will lose by it, espec- 
ially the retailers. Perhaps, if the generally looked 
for post election boom materializes, some of the hand- 
to-mouthers will get caught short on stocks this fall 
and change their religion. At any rate we hope so. 
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Since the last issue your editor has completed a 
2,100 mile field trip, visiting “Sales Management” sub- 
scribers in thirty cities between Chicago and the 
Atlantic seaboard. The purpose was to find out what 
kind of editorial material sales managers wanted. As 
a result of the trip, we are planning several innova- 
tions to start in January, provided the voters vote 
right next Tuesday. Further announcement will be 
made in the December issue. 
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EARL B. SHIELDS ‘Advertising | 
_ 1623 HARRIS TRUST BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


aeLarnows 8 cawvnas soot 


August First | 
Nineteen Twenty-Four 


The Dartnell Corporation, 
1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. | 


Dear Jake: 


Confirming my talk with you of a few days ago -- we want our 
little two-inch single column ad to run indefinitely. 


Attention Mr. J.F.Weintz 
| 
| 
Not that it brings a “flock of inquiries" for &t doesn't and 

ian't expected to, but we feel that in Sales Management we 

are keeping our name before the right people. | 

It has been the writer's experience, through a dozen years | 
of advertising and agency work, that in a yery large percen- | 

tage of cases the men at the head of the sales organization 
also control the advertising appropriation and the selection 
of an advertising agency, If that is as generally true as 
we think it is there is less “waste” circulation for us in 
Sales Management than in any other medium of which we know. 


We are sending along with this ae¥ieed, new copy for your Sep- 


tember issue. 
Cordfarly ”gur 
fer” 


With kind personal regards, I am 


EBS:CL 


“tf” 


Known Circulation Value Builds Confidence | 


One hundred and twenty other advertisers who used space in 
our October, 1924, issue likewise appreciate the fact that 
SALES MANAGEMENT is “the key to the man in charge 
of sales.” 


A booklet with that title has been prepared for interested 
executives—a book of facts for our advertisers. Write for 
your copy—it is sent without charge. 


Mr. William S. Power, president of the Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
Company, Detroit. wrote us on October 15 as follows: 


“e 


. I want to congratulate you on the October number. 
I think it is one of the best you have yet published. The work 
you have done and are doing in the promotion of more intelligent 
advertising and a closer tie-up between sales and advertising is, 
I am sure, going to be very helpful in its results.” 
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Planning a Year’s 
Sales Program 


(Continued from page 1710) 


Cup, which is given to the state or 
district manager which renews the 
largest percentage of its business, 
and another cup called the Presi- 
dent’s Cup, which is given to the 
agency producing the largest per- 
centage of quota of written business 
for the year, provided the minimum 
written business is not less than 
four hundred thousand dollars. 


Year’s Schedule is Sent Out 


At the beginning of each year 
complete information about the 
year’s program and all clubs, prizes 
and cups is printed on loose-leaf 
sheets which are sent to all agency 
managers. These sheets fit into a 
loose-leaf book which is also pro- 
vided with a form on which the 
agent keeps a record of his previous 
year’s production by months, to- 
gether with his allotment for each 
month and his monthly production 
for the current year. 


The record for each agent in each 
agency, as well as each state, and 
the total for the entire organization, 
is kept on my desk so that I may 
keep in constant touch with every 
man in the organization. In look- 
ing over some of the records for 
last year as compared with the 
quota, I find that one agent in a 
small local territory was given a 
quota of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and produced $354,000 for a 
year. Another agent, whose quota 
was $250,000, produced $443,750. A 
year ago our quotas were assigned 
so that we could bring our total 
business up to the $100,000,000 
mark. This mark was_ greatly 
exceeded, not only by the organiza- 
tion as a whole but by many of the 
individual members. One agency 
whose quota was $2,000,000, turned 
in $2,193,575, and our star agency, 
which had a quota of $6,000,000, 
turned in $7,161,303. 


While it is true that the average 
life insurance salesman is more 
inclined to run around in circles and 
waste time than salesmen in other 
lines of business, it is my firm belief 
that our plan of setting quotas and 
having some special task or activity 
for each month of the year can be 
adapted profitably to use in almost 
any other line of business. 
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Even the Star Salesman is Only 
a Part of the Constellation 


(Continued from page 1721) 


method. But each one of you thinks 
he can do his best work, unhin- 
dered and unhampered, following 
each his individual ideas. This, as 
you must know, is not according to 
Hoyle. Business institutions are not 
built in any such fashion. But I’m 
game. I’m willing to step out of 
my official capacity as your man- 
ager, for the time being, just to 
study the various developments. 
Good luck, boys.” 

And they were allowed to oper- 
ate individually, exactly as I had 
said. It was not long before they 
began to complain. There was no 
cooperation and no collaboration. 
The house was not standing by 
them. One by one, as they drifted 
back to the plant, had some tale of 
woe to tell. It had not been as easy 
as they had anticipated. At their 
old jobs, system and_ institutional 
practices had been in vogue, well 
oiled, without their being exactly 
conscious of it. In other words, 
they were not (and never had been) 
doing all the work, although they 
had glibly taken the credit for it. 
The Old House had been a big 
silent factor. 


Back to the Old Orbit 


In order to get anywhere, it was 
necessary for those stars, despite 
their glamorous fame, to operate 
under a system emanating from one 
central source. A sales manager 
who knew his business must be pull- 
ing strings behind the scenes at 
every step of the way. We were 
not six months in adjusting our 
snarl. Those boys were only too 
happy to crawl under the fraternal 
blanket and warm their chilly shins. 
It had been cold sledding, each on 
his own. 

Personally, I believe this is the 
best idea in handling scintillant 
stars. Leave them to themselves, 
and the trouble is speedily adjusted 
without quarrels or quibbling. 

As to “stealing” high grade talent 
from the other house, that is some- 
thing for conscience to answer. I 
have known sales managers to hide 
behind a brick wall with a club, a 
butterfly net and a specimen bag, 
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and jump out upon the unsuspect- 
ing star when he least expected it. 
If there were no such thing as com- 
petition in men, I fear there would 
be no human progress. It is a nat- 
ural spur to talent as well as 
ambition. 


However, there is absolutely no 
doubt in my mind as regards one 
point: the worst possible way to 
handle a star is to permit him to 
run over you, as was so amusingly 
related by the author of the afore- 
mentioned article. Nothing can be 
done with a man if you lose his re- 
spect. And can a sales manager 
command respect of the salesman if 
a Mack Sennett comedy is staged in 
the office every few minutes? 


Even Stars Have Their Places 


It must amuse the sales force to 
read of some bumptuous chap who 
puts on a full head of steam, drives 
through the official door at a merry 
clip and, kicking the sales manager 
in the face, remarks to him: “Where 
do you get that stuff about telling 
me what to do? I was a star at 
this game long before you were old 
enough to tell the difference be- 
tween curdled milk and a flapjack. 
If you want to keep me, feed me 
with nice talk and ice-cream sundae 
assignments. There now, be a good 
little sales manager, run under your 
desk and lie down while I flirt with 
your stenographer.” 


It may make Sunday comic-sec- 
tion reading but it isn’t born of fact. 


Around the diggings where I op- 
erate, a sales manager still com- 
mands respect and still runs his own 
department. Even a star can't 
expect a little, separate heaven all 
to himself. 


Henry Robinson Towne, presi- 
dent of the Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, lock makers, 
from 1868 until 1915, and formerly 
also president of the Merchants’ 
Association, New York, died at his 
home in New York City, October 
16. Mr. Towne, with Linus Yale, 
formed the Yale & Towne Company 
shortly after the Civil War; he be- 
came president after Mr. Yale’s 
death. 


‘How to Sell 
Quality 


ESCRIBES actual plans 

and methods used by 
salesmen who have been suc- 
cessful in combating price 
competition by quality argu- 
ments. Tells how these sales- 
men make the buyer want 
quality ; get the stipulated price 


without haggling; shut out the 


price cutter and keep the old 
customer sold on quality. 


Typical Chapters 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 
Shows salesmen the advantages in sell- 

ing quality merchandise. 

Why Your Customers Buy Quality 


Gives illustrations to prove that wise 
buyers prefer quality to price when prop- 
erly sold. 


Making the Buyer Want Quality 
Tells how good salesmen create desire 
for quality products. 
Creating a Quality Atmosphere 
Illustrates the value of comparisons to 
force price into the background. 
Getting the Full Price 
Explains how the price dwindles when 
quality is sufficiently understood. 
Disarming the Price Cutter 
How to meet price objections with qual- 
ity arguments and eliminate competition. 
How to Close a Quality Sale 
Closing arguments that make prospects 


forget price and buy your products. 


Keeping the Old Custamer Sold 
on Quality 


Making customers see the profit in re- 
peat orders for quality goods; the loss of 


patronage that comes with price-cutting, 
etc. 


Send for a copy of this popular 
Dartnell manual. You will find in it 
many ideas for your own letters and 
bulletins to salesmen. More than 350 
concerns have distributed copies to 
their salesmen. 


In board bindings: Single copy, 
$1.10; dozen, $10.50; hundred, 
$75.00. In DeLuxe leatherette: 
Single copy, $1.60; dozen, $15.50. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


1801 Leland Ave. 
CHICAGO 


19 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
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~ Money Bought 
th i Space! 


but only a proved ability to make Letterheads 
that produce results can earn such “word of 
mouth” advertising that prompted— 


A new customer proudly exhibiting his letterhead 
at a Chamber of Commerce Meeting—resulting 
in our making letterheads for 7 other concerns. 


and 


When they saw the letterheads we made for a 
“National Advertiser”, 30 concerns asked us to 
supply them also with letterheads. 


Your General Manager, Advertising Manager 
and Purchasing Agent will all appreciate 
seeing this— 


and samples of our 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Higgins & Gollmar 


Incorporated 
Lithographers 
Displays—Letterheads—Labels 


36 Ferry St. New York, N. Y. 
If it’s Lithographed — we do it! 


“T turn 
electric lights 
on and off > 


Reqularly 


What About Theic 
Signs and Windows? 


Thousands of merchants and good adver- 
tisers everywhere receive my service every 
day, save money and increase sales. 


Why waste another day? I don’t. I send you 
by return mail the TORK MANUAL which 
tells you How to Buy “Circulation” in 
Store Window Lighting and many other 
things you want to know about making a 
store advertise itself. 
Also containscompletedescriptions and prices 
of TORK CLOCKS and TORK TIMERS. 
Any sales manager's request on his business 
letterhead brings the TORK MANUAL. 
TORK COMPANY 
10 West 40th Street, New York 
For still quicker information, telephone— 
NEW YORK—Longacre 8282, Pennsylvania 
3400, Pennsylvania 2750, Franklin 4870, Canal 
§200, Lackawanna 3600, Canal 7000, Walker 
6000, Pennsylvania 3930. 
CHICAGO—Wabash 4314, Monroe 5021, 
Wabash 2161, Wabash 3000, Randolph 1280, 
Haymarket 3804. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Park 9500, Sutter 4900, 
Garfield 4120, Sutter 7301, Sutter 6546, Gar- 
field 3940. 
Distributors in 100 Cities 
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Seek Greater Sales Power in 
Industrial Advertising 


BETTER tie-up between the 

sales and advertising activi- 

ties of industrial concerns 
might be called the theme of the 
recent convention of the National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association, 
held October 13-14 at Chicago. 

The industrial advertisers seem to 
have sensed to a high degree the 
necessity for a close dovetailing of 
all sales and advertising plans, and 
are wasting little time, in their con- 
ventions, with the mere technicali- 
ties of advertising, which have long 
ago been mastered by the average 
advertising man. What they are 
interested in is advertising that sells 
—and advertising that can be defi- 
nitely pointed to as a genuine sales- 
aid. 

Julius S. Holl of the Link-Belt 
Company of Chicago, explained his 
own and the association’s attitude 
toward the advertising manager 
when he said, “I feel that the adver- 
tising manager’s job is so important 
that he ought to so equip himself 
that he will have an equal standing 
with the sales manager and the offi- 
cers of his company. My pleas to 
industry is,” he continued, “simply 
this: teach the advertising man your 
business, make him an assistant to 
the president if you will; confide in 
him so that he can correctly reflect 
your ideals to the market. The influ- 
ence he wields will well repay your 
effort.” 

Getting Copy from the Field 


George Crain, Jr., publisher of 
“Class,” told of some experiences in 
finding copy angles by going out 
into the field and finding out who 
reads industrial advertising and 
who is most likely to be influenced 
by it. Mr. Crain urged advertising 
men to go out into the field and 
familiarize themselves with the uses 
of their products and then write 
their advertising on the “case sys- 
tem,” instead of depending upon 
second-hand ideas for advertising 
copy and appeals. He showed how, 
in a large organization, that many 
men may be influenced to buy, 
even though they have nothing to 
do with the purchasing department. 
“The advertising may not reach the 
purchasing agent at all, but as I 


found, this same advertising may 
reach an officer or an operating 
executive who will see that the pur- 


chasing agent buys,” said Mr, 
Crain. 
Malcolm Muir of the McGraw- 


Hill organization gave some inter- 
esting impressions of the big Lon- 
don convention. 

One of the sprightliest addresses 
of the entire convention was the 
talk of E. St. Elmo Lewis. Mr, 
Lewis characterized the man who 
has the final “yes” or “no” to say, 
as the “big blue pencil.” He kept 
the audience interested and amused 
with. many incidents out of his 
experience in selling presidents, 
boards of directors, and technical 
men on various advertising ideas. 


Thomson Condemns Special Issues 


Phillip L. Thomson, publicity 
manager of the Western Electric 
Company, denounced the business 
paper that expects the support of 
advertisers when it has no real mis- 
sion in industry; he also condemned 
the too frequent special issues, par- 
ticularly the special issue based 
upon the completion of a large 
building or engineering project, in 
which all manufacturers furnishing 
materials are expected to advertise 
or lose the good will of the con- 
tractors. 

J. R. Hopkins, of the Chicago 
selting Company, handled the sub- 
ject of checking resuits and buying 
the most effective media. He 
brought out many pertinent ques- 
tions regarding the necessity for 
knowing the real field that a paper 
covers. After his address a resolu- 
tion was adopted calling for a revi- 
sion of A. B. C. methods in classi- 
fying occupations of subscribers to 
A. B. C. papers. 

Prize awards were made for the 
best business paper campaign, best 
individual advertisement, best insti- 
tutional advertising and best piece 
of direct mail advertising. 

Julius S. Holl was elected presi- 
dent; Bennett Chapple, vice presi- 
dent, and J. R. Hopkins, secretary 
and treasurer. It was decided to 
hold the next meeting at Houston, 
Texas, during the convention of the 


A. A. C. of W. 
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How Phillips-Jones Got Around the 
Hand-to-Mouth Epidemic 


value is found by using the shirt 
value and collar dozen multiplied by 
$4.25. The aggregate of these two 
items must be inserted in the sales 
value space and the salesman signs 
the report in the space provided for. 

The salesman’s route control rec- 
ord (shown in sequence 4A, page 
1/06) represents a part of this flex- 
ible system and gives an absolute 
control as to whether the salesman 
is following the plans and instruc- 
tions as laid out to him. The sales- 
man’s route control is filed in a 
binder by salesmen. The type of 
product the salesman carries is 
checked and from the quota sheet, 
the towns are listed in alphabetical 
order, allowing sufficient space for 
the accounts in each town regardless 
whether they had been sold or not. 
These accounts are also listed in 
alphabetical order under each town, 
allowing sufficient space for new 
accounts that go into business. The 
address of each account, the buyer’s 
name, which had been ascertained 
through investigation, and also the 
rating of the account, and whether 
the customer is a men’s furnishing 
store, clothing store or a department 


store, etc. P 


Determining Potential Business 


Each town having its quota, a 
study is made of the potential value 
of each account in a town and the 
quota for this town is prorated over 
the customers (sold and potential) 
in this particular town. 


From the work sheet, a record as 
to the frequency of coverage 1s 
ascertained and noted in the cover- 
age column; once a month, twice a 
month, or three times a month, as 
the case may be. 


Across the top of this sheet in 
chronological order, are listed the 
weeks of the year. Each account on 
this form has a place provided for 
the collar and shirt bookings of the 
salesman. You will note on se- 
quence 4A and 4B, page 1706, a 
small circle with an “X” in the 
middle. This represents the week 
that that account must be covered. 
On this particular form, it repre- 
sents a coverage of twice a month. 
However, if it was three times a 
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(Continued from page 1707) 


month, this circle with the “X” 
would be placed in the proper date 
column. On sequence 4B, space 
had been provided to check the 
styles carried by the customer, and 
also to report the date that particu- 
lar advertising had been left. 

As the daily reports are submit- 
ted by the salesman, the records 
which he reports are posted to the 
salesman’s route control. The prin- 
ciple of the salesman’s daily report 
is similar to the salesman’s route 
control, and, therefore, space is pro- 
vided on the salesman’s route con- 
trol to post the facts as reported on 
the salesman’s daily report. 

The sales manager or sales ex- 
ecutive can very easily discover 
whether a salesman is covering his 
territory in the sequence which had 
been laid out for him. 


How Reports are Used 


Momentarily, you may feel that 
there is a temptation for the sales- 
man to submit erroneous and false 
records to the general sales depart- 
ment. It is true—this may happen. 
However, when the sales manager 
analyzes, he can detect any such 
procedures. In studying the sales- 
man’s route control, he can tell very 
readily just how much business a 
salesman is booking himself. He 
can also ascertain the accounts that 
are not being sold, and if so, why 
they are not being sold. These 
accounts can then be taken and spe- 
cial men or special efforts can be 
solicited to sell these accounts. 


It may be after a certain number 
of solicitations, it is best not to call 
on the particular account, since the 
sales effort and expense would off- 
set any profits that may be derived 
from this account. If several of the 
accounts or towns have nothing 
reported in the space covering a 
week in which this account should 
have been solicited, this is called to 
the attention of the salesman and an 
explanation must be made as to 
why this account had not been cov- 
ered in that particular week. 

If an account we had already sold 
is not giving us a sufficient volume 
of business, the reason for this may 


be that the account had not pur- 
chased a representative line or suff- 
cient styles of the product, and, 
therefore, space is provided under 
“styles features” to show just which 
styles each customer features. 
Under this caption, you can also 
note which styles had been discon- 
tinued by the different accounts. 

In many lines of business, the 
success of the distribution of the 
product is dependent upon the serv- 
ice rendered to the customer; that 
is, in this particular industry, dealer 
helps are necessary to move collars. 
For this reason, space is provided 
under the caption “advertising 
delivered,” and from the salesman’s 
daily report is posted each day next 
to the account under “advertising 
delivered” the date that a particular 
piece of advertising had been left. 
And by these dates the regional 
manager is able to check up on the 
salesman as to just when and how 
often and whether it is advisable 
again to leave some dealer helps 
and advertising with a customer. 

The propagation of the system of 
field control of salesmen and their 
activities, as outlined in this article, 
tends to place the phase of selling 
on a par with scientific factory man- 
agement, since the elements in- 
volved in factory operation or sales 
operation are the same basically. 


Pacific Coast and Intermountain 
newspaper advertising executives 
will meet in San Francisco Novem- 
ber 20 under the auspices of the 
Pacific Coast division of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Among the speakers for the meet- 
ings are: Ramsey Oppenheim, edi- 
tor, “Western Advertising,” “The 
Development of Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising”; John J. Cuddy, director 
of advertising, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, “What Should 
the Western Advertiser Expect 
from the Western Newspaper?’; 
Dr. B. M. Rastall, manager, Cali- 
fornians, Inc., “The Newspaper as a 
Community Builder,’ and Thomas 
L. Emory, Pacific Coast manager, 
Bureau of Advertising, “Developing 
More Newspaper Advertising.” 
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The Retail Center of 
Chicago’s North Shore 


Surrounding the beautiful Hotel 
Sheridan Plaza is the rich retail 
district of Uptown Chicago. At 
this most favored hotel the 
business traveler enjoys excep- 
tional advantages of location 
and accommodation—and easy 
access to all Chicago. Moderate 
rates in restaurant and Nar- 
cissus Grill cafeteria. Eighteen 
minutes from downtown. Ele- 
vated, surface cars, motor 
busses. 


Every room has private bath. $3 a day and up 


Notel 
Sheridan-Plaza 


CHICAGO 


Sheridan Road at Wilson Avenue 


“AUR KLUNE 


250 WEST Se STRECT 


REPRESENTING 


new vore 
UNITED MANUFACTURERS ° 


Where the Sale Begins 


First impression is important—see that the 
card you present is an indication of your 
business character. 

Wiggins Book Form Cards can be beautifully 
engraved or printed, and are always clean and 
convenient. Bound at one end, they detach 
easily with a smooth, straight edge. They 
have the snap and “‘feel’”’ of quality. 

We engrave them or supply blanks to your printer 
for type-printed cards. Convenient cases in several 
forms. Write for sample tab and information. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
1102 S. Wabash Ave. 705 Peoples Gas Bldg, 


WIGGINS 
pecriess CARDS 
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Example of the World’s Worst Salesman- 
ship: William Larney, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Mogul Checker 
Taxi Company, operating more than a thou- 
sand cabs in New York City, made the 
public statement the other day that “80 per 
cent of the taxi chauffeurs of this city are 
either drunkards, drug addicts or sneak 
thieves.” He made no exception of his own 
employees. Ye & V% 


The Salesman Isn’t the Only One Work- 
ing the Territory: Several readers report 
that they are now splitting up major adver- 
tising expenditures, such as magazine, news- 
paper and billboard space, and follow-up 
work and window displays mailed directly 
to customers—by salesmen’s territories. The 
men receive a report each month showing 
the amounts spent in their territories. Harry 
Wellman, who divides his time teaching at 
Dartmouth and acting as consultant for 
large sales organizations, tells me that the 
method has never failed to be effective in 
companies he has served. It proves conclu- 
sively that the salesman isn’t the only one 
working the territory—and that the total 
costs of covering the territory have to be 
met before a profit can be shown. 

%&k&% 

Barking At An Old Hole: While Henry 
Ward Beecher was out walking one day his 
dog flushed a woodchuck which promptly 
darted into a hole in the fence. Beecher 
said that after that, whenever they passed 
that way, the dog would bark furiously at 
the hole, although the woodchuck had long 
gone elsewhere. I do not know that we 
have much right to laugh at this incident. 
Beecher’s dog was indulging in a _ very 
human habit. Half the history of mankind 
is a record of how men have wasted their 
lives barking at abandoned holes. And we 
moderns have not outgrown the habit— 
From Century Magazine. 

%& 

What Is An Inquiry Worth? The fact 
that nearly every one is now interested in 
direct mail selling makes the value of in- 
quiries harder than ever to determine. 
Hardly a day passes that I do not meet 
some man who says that he replies to nearly 
every advertisement he comes across—‘‘Just 
to get their follow-up stuff and see if I can’t 
find some ideas in them for my own circu- 
lars and letters.” That the woods are full 
of these inquiry hounds is a well known 
fact, and yet most of us go blithely on, 
thinking we are checking the effectiveness 
of our advertising by keeping a count of 
tke replies we get. A man who used to be 
on Leslie’s Weekly when it had a circula- 
tion of 400,000, tried his best to get adver- 
tising from an automobile manufacturer who 
used Harper’s Weekly, with only 40,000 sub- 
scribers, in preference to Leslie’s. The ad- 
vertiser finally said, “We have found that 


regardless of inquiries, we get more sales 
from an advertisement in Harper’s than 
from one in Leslie’s.” Logic tells us that 
the only way to measure advertising is by 
the sales it makes—but it pleases our vanity, 
if we happen to write the copy or originate 
the idea, to see a flock of inquiries. 
%w&% 

The Spider's Mission: Mark Twain, 
when editor of a small town paper, received 
a letter from a superstitious subscriber, say- 
ing he had found a spider in his paper and 
asking whether that was a sign of good 
luck or bad. The humorist printed the fol- 
lowing answer: 

“Finding a spider in your paper was 
neither good luck nor bad luck for you. The 
spider was merely looking over the paper 
to see which merchant is not advertising so 
he can go to that store, spin his web across 
the door and lead a life of undisturbed peace 
ever afterward.”—W orld’s Work. 


%&k&% 
Samson, according to the Charleston Ga- 


zette, had the right idea about advertising. 
He took two columns and brought down the 


house. 
%w&% 


Rogers Peet Company take less than two 
columns usually, but they’ve been keeping 
steadily at it since 1874. This fall they pre- 
pared a scrap book of their fifty years of 
advertising which makes interesting read- 
ing. Aside from the illustrations (of men 
with walrus-mustaches, stove pipe hats and 
absurdly small feet) the advertisements 
changed very little. You can always rec- 
ognize a Rogers Peet announcement by its 
distinctive typography and illustrations, yet 
the story is always fresh. Visitors to New 
York are familiar with their ads in the 
theater programs—a different one for every 
production playing in the city—and admire 
the ingenuity of the man who twists the 
Rogers Peet story around to make it tie in 
with the name of the play. Of Abie’s Irish 
Rose he says “Abie’s Irish rose when his 
expensive tailor failed to deliver his suit 
on time! Too bad he didn’t know about 
the ‘five corners’,” etc. They will gladly 
send you a copy of their scrap book. 

%&k% 

Goodyear or Goodrich? Advertisers who 
make sure that the zame is played up strong 
assure themselves of some good from their 
advertising, even if the copy is poor. A 
captive balloon outside the Polo Grounds on 
one of the World’s Series days attracted a 
lot of attention from the spectators filing 
out. It was a reproduction of a balloon 
tire, beautifully colored and in a perfect 
setting against a cloudless sky. But what 
tire? The letters weren't large enough. 
People could make out “G-o-o-d’—but the 
other letters were indistinct. 
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How we love catch phrases! They be- 
come convictions and symbols, and few of 
us take the pains to study the origin of our 
cherished convictions. Instead, we have a 
natural repugnance for doing it. Most of 
our reasoning consists in finding arguments 
for going on believing as we already do. We 
are taught to believe that ancient seers and 
prophets were wiser than we can hope to 
be, and that truth was given them which 
we should never question. So myths grow 
up, that the king can do no wrong, that 
labor is trying to undermine all the forces 
of good government, that Big Business is ~. = 
a greedy, devouring monster, more wicked CME 


ay 
than Satan himself. In a recent issue of Visible Records Equipment O more volume 
“The New Republic’ George Soule summar- 5 fe) 


izes one of these popular opinions: isbeinggiven preference 
en P ‘ by leading industries 


“Wall Street got us into the war to save because of its from man States 
its foreign loans. Wall Street plotted and 


~< Ay 


ordered the drive against labor unions. Wall 12 

Street planned the post-war deflation and Exclusive Points HAT’S not an uncommon thing for 

the depression of 1921 in order to bankrupt of e 

the farmers and reduce wages. Wall Street Superiority a sales manager or executive to tell 

nominated Harding and wie responsible for ieiiisiaialiaiiiias us after Acme Records are placed in. 

the ensuing corruption. Wall Street nom- uble visibility—fron : 

inated Coolidge and Dawes and caused the on control of his sales zones. 

Republicans to ignore liberal protest. Wall — “ — P Still, Acme makes money for thousands 

cg, Sag eae ge gh pois Aaa yt agp sores of leading industries in other ways—by 

ligious issue to defeat him and to divert ouble signatiing encoding ceodention, coadin and collection 

attention from progressive measures in the — P ~ ha ts - 8 efistencs, ond ethes. 

Democratic convention. Wall Street pro- Holders allow cards to Coen a we — th Yceabl f. _ 

cured the nomination of John W. Davis, lay back — permitting wise serving the business with protitable facts. 

counsel for J. P. Morgan, the Standard Oil — iy — An Acme representative is ready to show you 

Company, and the New York Telephone pm I ti how to turn your present record expenses into 
z ply recording area : 

Company. Gus tl, profit. Or, we'll gladly send the Acme book of 


And after depicting vividly a session of Stata au , 
Wall Street as the popular imagination sees olders and signals 
. : ‘ : : travel with cards—no 
it, sturdily engaged in going right through 


, igs : misfiling. z 
its vicious agenda of deflating farmers, ee 
* ae ° These are but a few o 
electing Presidents, forcing loans on Central the 12 points. Valuable 
American republics and issuing orders to record book upon request. 


editorial writers, Mr. Soule concludes: 


“There is no denying the deep-seated Visible Records Equipment 


Es] i 
sway of this myth. But to many who have so Acme Carp System Co.,116 S. Michigan Ave.,Curcaco 
seen Wall Street and Big Business at close Branch Offices and Representatives in Most Principal Cities 
range it seems so ridiculous as to make them atin 
believe merely that those who accept it are S. M. 11-24 
afflicted with boobery and demagoguery.” ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 

- 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Some day, perhaps (a very big PER- H : il 

HAPS) the League of Nations or some such ee Se oe 


i : Mail Catalogue 
body will rule out all but about two thou- Send detailed recommendations by mail on handling___ _____records. 
sand of the 400,000 words supposed to be in 


(Sample Forms Enclosed.) 
the English language, and define those few 


facts upon request. 


remaining words so carefully that we will ts 

all know what they mean. As it is now, Address City 
most arguments and most misunderstand- 

ings arise because the disputants are not State By 


agreed upon what they are matching. The 
things we believe in at the moment are 
“truths,” while the other fellow is filled up 
with myths, slogans, inhibitions, childish in- 
fluences and taboos. I maintain that this 


Me capa ie aeeons my tat wets ia || special Letterheads for Holiday Letters 


enough to know better, says it is blue. So 


it goes. But, after all, conversation wouldn't Dartnell has produced a four-color process letter- 
be very interesting if we all knew what we head for Christmas and New Year’s letters this year 
were talking about. Uncertainty lends which is absolutely new. Nothing like it has ever 
charm. %& % been used before. The world famous artist, Cheno- 
Here’s an idea for a new society. Let's weth, has painted a picture in oil of a salesman’s 
band together to suppress these speakers homecoming for the Holidays which will touch the 
ae ee re heart of every man who sells. This picture has 
tising game”—the copy writers who say, Se eee 
“Cash in on our mammoth advertising cam- been faithfully reproduced on fine deckle edge 
paign,” and the man who headlines every paper, 8% x 11 inches in size. For Yuletide mes- 


advertising portfolio with this decrepit old 


h i Cuuiee GC £ Our 1925 sages to salesmen, agents, customers and friends. 
phrase, “Ihe pening Gun o ur 2 


Advertising Barrage.” Send for sample and liberal quantity prices 
P.S. Don’t forget the young man who ‘ . 
writes all the salesmen’s bulletins to “The The Dartnell Corporation 1801 Leland Avenue Chicago 


Boys on the Firing Line.” 


—PHILICITUS. 
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‘Two 1925 Sales Makers 


Data Books for Salesmen (128 pages) 
Page-a-Day Books for Salesmen (384 pages) 


ERE are two Dartnell vest pocket books that make an ideal gift for salesmen, 
agents, dealers, customers, friends. Any one who sells will appreciate them, 
They combine practical usefulness with a permanent reminder of your interest in a 
salesman’s daily welfare. They serve as a mark of appreciation for work well done and 
a token of encouragement for greater accomplishment next year. You not only solve 
the Christmas gift problem, but you will get your money back many times over during 
1925, if you send your salesmen one of these books with your Christmas letter, 


Dartnell Salesman’s Data Book for 1925 


The Dartnell Salesman’s Data Book is wel- The 1925 Data Book is better than ever. Many 
comed by thousands of salesmen. It has become new features have been added and the old favor- 
an institution in hundreds of sales organizations. ites retained. Molloy Art Covers make it dur- 
Salesmen carry it every day in the year. They able and attractive. It fits easily and handily 
make use of its practical business getting sug- into the vest pocket. The practical information 
gestions; they find it invaluable for keeping it contains insures its being carried and used. 


records of personal sales, expenses, and income. 

The section, “If I Were a Salesman Again,” by 

the president of a large national selling organiza- 
128 Pages— ; tion, is more than worth the cost of the book. No 
Vest Pocket Size , : : j 
Molloy Art Covers salesman can read it without increasing his 
value to himself and to the firm he represents. 
The space for recording call-backs has_ been 
enlarged and extended. Provision has_ been 
made for a monthly comparison of 1924 and 
1925 sales and expense. Other new features. 


At the Price You Want to Pay 


DATA BOOKS: The price of the Salesman's Data Book, 
described on this page, is $1.00 a copy; $10.50 a dozen; $75.00 
a hundred; $300 for five hundred. 


PAGE-A-DAY BOOKS: These 384-page books, described on 
the next page, are bound in genuine leather with gold edges. 
The price is $1.75 a copy; $18.00 a dozen; $125 a hundred; 
larger quantities at reduced rates. 


Stamping individual names in gold on covers of either book, 
25c each. 


1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
27 Wellington, S. E. Toronto 
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The New 1925 
Page-a-Day Books 
for Salesmen 


ILL be especially appreciated by 

salesmen who make frequent call- 
backs On prospects. 384 pages, 2% x 4% 
inches in size, bound in genuine leather. 
\ page for every day in the year with 
an inspiring slogan in red at the top of 
each page (illustrated in the panel to the 
right). A much bigger, finer book in every 
respect. Its popularity bids fair to rival 
the well-established Data Book. 


Insurance companies, automobile dealers, invest- 
ment houses, etc., will find the “Page-a-Day”’ 
book an ideal and practical remembrance for 
their salesmen, agents and solicitors. 

1) :] 


IXLDS 


A Wally rrod in the 


The salesman who starts the day right, with an 
inspiring slogan to cheer him on to greater sales 
accomplishment and with his day’s work all 
planned in advance, will overlook few opportuni- 
ties. Ambitious salesmen will strive to make 
each page record an improvement. Sales will 
increase. 


The Dartnell Page-a-Day book contains other 
features to help a salesman in his daily work. 
In addition to the 365 ruled and dated pages, 
with appropriate slogans for every day in the 
year, charts for calculating interest; for figuring 
discounts; for analyzing a sale; for figuring the 
selling price of an article, etc., are included. 
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The internationally famous artist, Chenoweth, has painted a most 
unusual picture for the Dartnell Christmas and New Years letter- 
head. This picture, which we have reproduced in four colors, on 
deckle edge, 844x11 bond paper, is entitled “The Good Provider.” 
It pictures the return home of a salesman on Christmas Eve. It 
will touch the heart of every salesman who sees it. These letter- 
heads, ready for typing your holiday greetings, may be obtained at 
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Specimen Pages from the New Dartnell 
‘‘Page-a-Day’’ Book for Salesmen 
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A Sales Manager 
thatCanProduce 


The sales manager of one of the 
largest general merchandise job- 
bing houses in the middle west 
desires to make a change. 


He is looking for a bigger oppor- 
tunity as sales manager for a 
growing concern with the particu- 
lar problem of getting distribution 
through general and department 
stores. He is thoroughly familiar 
with all forms of merchandising 
and advertising. 

Can furnish absolute proof of an 
unusually successful record as a 
salesman and as a sales executive. 
Could remain with present em- 
ployer indefinitely. No rush to 
make the change, but would like 
an opportunity to prove what he 
has done and what he can do. 


Address Box 1173 


“SALES MANAGEMENT” 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 


EARL B. SHIELDS 
Advertisin ig 


N consideration of the monthly retainer 

fee which most of our clients pay us for 
the handling of their direct advertising, 
we do not follow the usual agency practice 
of adding a 15 per cent charge for the su- 
pervision of art work, engraving, printing 
and other mechanical work, but re-bill 
those items at the net cost to us. Inmany 
instances that saving amounts to more 
than the retainer fee. 


1623 HARRIS TRUST BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


Increase Your Business 
Consult 
—WRIGHT SERVICE— 


2642 East 22nd Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LZff For MOTOR > 
& ENGINEERING 
ADVERTISING IN 


ENGLAND consu/t 


The HERITAGE PETERS 
ADVERTISING SERVICE LTD. 
COVENTRY. ENGLAND. Uj 


Bound Volume VI 


Sales Management 
Now Ready! 


$6.00 
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Nichols Says Time Is Ripe for 
Bigger Trade With Mexico 


N optimistic view of the Mex- 
ican field for American ex- 
porters was taken by W. W. 

Nichols of the Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company, in an address 
made at the annual convention of 
the American Manufacturers’ Ex- 
port Association held in New York 
City. Mr. Nichols discussed the 
visit to Mexico in September of the 
commercial mission consisting of 
sixty-seven business men. 

“Mexico commercially is honest,” 
he said, “and Mexican integrity is 
sound. When American business 
men met Mexican business men face 
to face, we came away with a 
greater feeling of confidence that the 
time is ripe for developing a larger 
trade with Mexico, The tendency 
on the part of some Americans to 
criticize and stay out of Mexico is 
due primarily to ignorance of condi- 
tions there. When this country of 
ours, with 90 per cent of its citizens 
classed as educated and only 10 per 
cent illiterate, has failed in so many 
ways to eliminate conditions which 
are not altogether admirable in our 
life, it ill behooves us to criticize the 
earnest efforts of a neighbor nation 
which labors under the handicap of 


only 10 per cent of educated citi- 
zens, and 90 per cent illiterate. A 
sympathetic understanding of Mex- 
ico’s problems by the United States 
will result in increased trade 
between the two nations.” 

World trade conditions were dis- 
cussed by Willis H. Booth, vice 
president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company and president of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 
General improvement of interna- 
tional business, hinging upon the 
rehabilitation of Europe, depends 
largely upon three main factors—the 
immediate settlement of the amount 
Germany must pay in reparations, 
the allocation of amounts among the 
creditor nations, and the transfer- 
ring of debts from the debtor to the 
creditor country without destroying 
the economic stabilization. Increas- 
ing exports from Germany should 
not be looked upon with disfavor by 
American business men, and in all 
probability will not have a disad- 
vantageous influence on American 
trade in foreign fields, he said. For 
Germany must come back econom- 
ically, and in order to do that, she 
must export a greater volume of 
goods than before the war. 


How Much Can We Sell Next Year? 


(Continued from page 1704) 


exclusive 
Knowing 
what a territory should produce, we 
cannot afford to let a jobber hold 
a territory unless his sales amount 
to what we know they should. 


We do not. extend 
rights to any jobbers. 


I am thoroughly convinced that 
there are two activities in this 
industry which should never be cur- 
tailed—that is advertising and devel- 
opment work. In times when busi- 
ness is supposed to be dull, we need 
advertising more than ever. But 
more than that—advertising in dull 
times has a better chance to get 
attention than when everybody else 
is advertising. 

Our advertising appropriations 
and schedules are based on our sales 
quota, giving us a definite plan to 
follow, but are continually revising 
and changed because of certain tem- 
porary conditions which are so often 


allowed to interfere with advertis- 
ing in some businesses. 

We feel that our plan of getting 
the facts has played a big part in 
the healthy growth of our business. 
We are convinced that without our 
plan of determining in advance 
what we can sell, that our business 
this year would have shown a big 
loss, because 1924 sales in many 
other companies in this industry 
have been considerably below 1923 
sales. 


Because we set a mark which 
called for a healthy increase in sales, 
we were able to hold up sales to the 
1923 record, in spite of warnings 
that we would show a loss this year. 
I feel that our quota plan was 
largely responsible for this, because 
instead of expecting and prepar- 
ing for a loss, we expected im- 
provement. And we got it. 
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PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


lips 


ape arguments of sincere salesmen are 

often taken with ‘‘a grain of salt.” 

HARD-SHELL PROSPECTS DEMAND PROOF 

You could provide it by making use of the 

testimonial letters and orders which you 

receive from satisfied customers. 

PUT POWER BEHIND YOUR TESTIMONIALS 
F actual copies of the letters were placed 
in your salesmen’s hands you would pro- 

vide them with a valuable tool to use in 

their sales work. 
Write for Samples and Prices 
AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO. 
35 W. Adams St. Chicago, Il. 


22,000 fm! 

4 Letter e 

| $22,896.20 worth of merchandise 

| sold with a single one-page 

| “form” letter at a total cost of 

| $1386.05. Send 25c for a copy of 
“Postage Magazine,” and an ac- 
tual copy of this letter will be 
sent gratis. If you sell, you 
need “Postage,” which tells how 
to write Sales-Producing Let- 
ters, Folders, Booklets, House 
Magazines. Subscription $2 a 
year for 12 numbers chock full 
of usable, cashable ideas. 


| POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York 


Handy Expense Rela 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
salesman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 
100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 


mae road GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
ee Sin View P. O. Box 1837-0 Richmond, Virginia j 


Oueve 


a Free Laflet ~~ ells How 


STANDARD SLIDE Grp.222 848" 


Lithographed and printed cloth, folded edge 
fiber, parafline cardboard, paper and metal 
signs in colors that stand outdoor ex»nosure. 
Die-cut shapes, cutouts and paper displays for 
interior work. Road and field signs printed 
with genuine paint on metal and mounted in 
good substantial wood frames, made with 
special lock corners, any size. 
The Massillon-Cleveland-Akron Sign Co. 

Dept. D Massillon, Ohio 


PHOTOGRAPHS that will save 


the cost of 
expensive art work —that will improve your 
salesmen’s portfolios — that will tell your story 
in a better, clearer way. 
Let me quote on your next order 


LEWIS F. NATHAN CO. 
101 W. 42nd St., New York Phone Bryant 7736 


Wm,L-Fletcher Inc., 
can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 


for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


How times do change! Not many years 
ago business firms everywhere were almost 
afraid to tell the facts about their sales 
methods to their own salesmen lest these 
facts reach the ears of competitors who were 
supposed to be waiting around the corner 
for the first opportunity to “steal their thun- 
der.” And now, here is the Corona Type- 
writer Company offering to send free to 
any executive a 48 page booklet giving the 
most intimate information possible about 
their merchandising and advertising plans! 
The title of the book is, “Marketing a 
Specialty.” It was written as a contribution 
to the study of advertising by the “case” 
system in universities and colleges. We do 
not know how big an edition of this book 
was printed, but to be on the safe side, any 
executive interested in advertising and sell- 
ing a specialty had better make an early 
request to Gordon Lawrence, sales promo- 
tion manager, at Groton, N. Y., for a copy. 
If the quality of the book is any indication, 
the supply won't last long. 


Sales managers who are staying awake 
nights wrestling with the problem of setting 
new sales quotas for 1925 will take this 
“tip” to write Robert Cade Wilson, adver- 
tising director, McCall’s Magazine, for a 
free copy of a new booklet they have just 
issued which gives the total number of fam- 
ilies, by counties, for every state in the 
Union; by cities and towns over 1,000 pop- 
ulation; by principal population groups, etc. 
Advertising managers will find these statis- 
tics helpful too, in deciding upon advertis- 
ing media. The title is, the “Blue Book of 
Circulation,’ and the address is 232 W. 
37th Street, New York City. 


“A good place to live is a good place to 
sell.” Where people talk “United States,” 
live in their own homes, and drive their 
own automobiles, is a mighty good market. 
The city of Indianapolis has a population 
of more than 350,000, of which better than 
94 per cent speak English, according to 
“What About Indiana,” a new advertising 
book being issued by the Imdianapolis Star. 
One out of every six citizens in Indianapolis 
owns an automobile—almost one for every 
family. As an example of fine printing and 
careful preparation, if for no other reason, 
this book is worth sending for. Make your 
request to Paul J. Morgan, advertising pro- 
motion department, the Indianapolis Star, 
and don’t forget to mention this “tip.” 


One hundred, thirty-nine million dollars 
gone up in smoke! That’s the amount spent 
each year for cigars, cigarettes and tobacco 
by the men and boys, women and girls who 
live in Metropolitan New York, according 
to the New York Sun. Some bon-fire! 
(“Bon” means good, you know!) For New 
York smokes the best to be had. “Selling 
Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco in The 
World’s Greatest Market” is one of a series 
of folders published by the Sun. Others in 
the series are “Selling Automobiles in New 
York City,” “Selling Shoes in New York,” 
and “Selling Men’s Wear in The World’s 
Greatest Market.” The manager of research 
department, the Sum, will send you a copy. 


Sales Managers! 


Liven up your sales 
contests and bulletins 
with original cartoons. 
- If you have an idea 
7 DESIRE we'll work it “ ae 
haven't, we'll supply 
ee \AGyars one. 

We specialize in convention 

cartoons. 
Send fer proof sheets 


We Draw Cartoons to Order 


Business Cartoon Service 
Lew Merrell 35 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


ATTRACT ATTENTION 


Mailing Lists 


We are prepared to furnish you 
mailing lists of every classification 
all July, 1924, guaranteed 98%. Ask 
for our General Price List showing 


4,000 classifications and 52 page 
Red Book itemizing them by states. 
Very valuable information and costs 
you nothing. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 
Established 1880 Phone Franklin 1182 


LOOSE LEAF 
CATALOG 


Fits Right in Your Book 


Goodbye flying catalog and price sheets. 
Carry the Gail Paper Punch right along 


in your ring binder, or carry one of the 


detachable punches on your key ring. 
You need one. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send $1.25 and we will ship 
postpaid one rule and three nickel plated 


punches. 
$1 25 
= Gail Manufacturing Co. 


1507 MUNSEY BLDG. BALTIMORE, MD. 


TESTIMONIALS 


Orders, checks, maps, reports, blueprints, tc. 
PHOTOSTAT prints are convincing photo- 
graphic facsimiles — produced without plates 
Send for Samples 
Best prices— Quickest service 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 


* = 

Sales and Advertising’ Managers 
At times you are too busy with duties that can’t 
wai., and you find it out of the question to stop 
to study and stew over letter copy just when 
you most need a well-turned, close-fitting sales 
message to wake up your dorraant prospects. 
Turn the job over to Jed—he will fol!ow your cue 
and shoot straight at the mark you set up. 
Request evidence. JED SCARBORO, 557a Hal- 
sey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“MAILING LISTS” 


Accurate—Guaranteed—Reliable—of every pos- 
sible kind of business and individual through- 
out the country. Standard charge $4.50 per 
thousand names and each list compiled to 
meet the individual needs of our clients. 
Information and catalog without charge. 


THE BLUE BIRD SERVICE 
107 East Pleasant * Dept. DP Baltimore, Md. 
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CHICAGO'S WONDERFUL HOTEL 


OUR thought of Chicago as a convention city 

will naturally include consideration of THE 
DRAKE as headquarters, if the experience of those 
who know of its unequaled advantages is any cri- 
terion. Here are offered facilities never heretofore 
available in Chicago, particularly from the stand- 
point of assembling and controlling a maximum 
attendance. 


Meetings at THE DRAKE are away from the noise 
and confusion of the “loop” district, yet every guest 
is within a few minutes’ walk of the very center of 
the city’s activities. 


Send For 
This Helpful Book 


Of Value to Executives 
Planning Conventions, 
Salesmen’s Conferences, etc. 


Whether you are immediately planning 
a convention or looking forward to 
one in the future, you will find the 
facts presented in this book most 
interesting. It answers your ques- 
tions as to what type of service—what 
accommodation—what sort of cocpera- 
tion make for complete success of a 
group gathering, regardless of size. 


Ask for Edition ‘‘M.” 


News of the Road 


The new Union Station in Chicago, cost- 
ing seventy-five million dollars, is rapidly 
being completed, and has been promised as 
a Christmas present to the city. The ter- 
minal is to be used by the Pennsylvania, 
which owns half the stock; the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, which share 
equally in the balance, and the Chicago and 
Alton, which is a tenant. Above the Union 
Station property will tower an eight story 
structure containing waiting rooms and 
ticket offices, with stores and every possible 
facility for the convenience of the traveler. 
Facing this building is the train shed with 
a fifteen acre roof of glass. 


“Andrew Jackson” is to be the name of 
the new million and a half dollar hotel in 
Nashville, Tennessee. The building is to 
be twelve stories and will contain 360 rooms, 
each with private bath. Provision has also 
been made for twenty extra large sample 
rooms. There will be a popular priced res- 
taurant, a tea room, private dining rooms, a 
large banquet hall for conventions and a 
large ball room. The location of the 
“Andrew Jackson” is very central, being 
directly across from the new Memorial 
Building, and facing Memorial Park. 


The Southern Pacific is the latest railroad 
to announce a new limited train for their 
lines. Daily, after November 1, the Sunset 
Limited will leave Chicago for California 
and will feature among other things a club 
car with barber shop, shower bath and valet 
service, an observation car with ladies’ 
lounge, maid and manicure service, and oil- 
burning locomotives which will banish 
smoke, soot and dust. 


Atlanta, Georgia, is another prominent 
city which is boasting of an excellent new 
hotel, The Robert Fulton. It ranks with the 
best in the country and is “one of the most 
beautiful and modern in the South.” Every 
one of the 300 rooms has private bath, ser- 
vidors, circulating ice water, ceiling fan and 
desk phones. A most complete cafeteria is 
a feature of this new hotel. 


Three railroads last month cut the run- 
ning time of their crack trains between 
Chicago and St. Louis to six and one-half 
hours. The Wabash, Illinois Central, and 
Chicago and Alton were the ones to take 
ninety minutes from the schedule. 


Sales executives will soon find a new hotel 
in practically every city in the United 
States. Work is progressing rapidly on the 
Royal Palms in Detroit, owned by T. W. 
Tuller of the Hotel Tuller. This will add 
160 rooms to this city’s hospitality. A four- 
teen story hotel has been started in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and plans have been ap- 
proved for a new hostelry in Easton, Penn. 


Good news for the sales manager and his 
salesmen who travel in Virginia! Last 
month an order removing the 50 per cent 
Pullman and parlor car surcharge on intra- 
state travel in Virginia was issued by the 
state corporation commission at Richmond. 
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Write for a Sample of the New 


Dartnell Better Letters 
Bulletin 


It will help you to get a selling “‘slant’’ to 
your company’s general correspondence 


OW much do you think your company pays for words and phrases in 

letters which do not mean anything? Phrases like these are dictated 
while the correspondent is trying to think of something to say. They have 
never sold a dollar’s worth of goods nor collected a bad account since the 
first business letter was written. 


Twenty-five useless words can be eliminated from the average business letter. 
Multiply twenty-five by the number of letters your firm sends out each day. 
From this you can figure the cost of useless words to your company. 


But the cost of dictating and transcribing meaningless words is not the only 
cost. Useless verbiage detracts from the force of a business letter. A weak 
and vacillating letter is like a “limp” handshake—it leaves a bad impression. 


A New “Feature” in Dartnell Service 


Believing that business firms everywhere 
are interested in improving the standard of 
all the letters going out on their letter- 
heads, The Dartnell Corporation has just 
added a new letter-betterment feature to 
the Dartnell Sales Service. 


This new feature is now being issued every 
two weeks, and is going out over the sig- 
nature of Cameron McPherson, author of 
“Hundred Point Sales Letters” and other 
books on business correspondence. It is a 
four-page, three-color bulletin which sub- 
scribers are distributing to correspondents 
and typists. 


Mr. McPherson is a firm believer in the 
principle of teaching by the demonstration 
and criticism method. Each issue of the 
“Better Letters Bulletin” takes up some 
fundamental of better letter writing, and 
demonstrates with actual letters how this 
principle should be put in practice. In this 
way, the faults of correspondents are cor- 
rected without the risk of offending by 
personal criticism. 


Subscribers have expressed unanimous ap- 
preciation for the first few issues. Let us 
send you a sample copy and tell you how 
you can receive it regularly. 


cAsk DARTNELL for a Sample Copy 


1801 Leland Avenue, CHICAGO 
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What Kind of a Bulletin 
Will Salesmen Really 
Read? 


(Continued from page 1730) 


the company in weekly installments 
of the salesmen’'s bulletins. He was 
influenced to write this history by 
the fact that the men who knew the 
most about the company and who 
knew all of the officers were invari- 
ably the best salesmen, and the 
salesmen who gave him the least 
trouble. 


One of the greatest faults of the 
hundreds of bulletins which have 
been reviewed by the writer is the 
tendency to talk down to salesmen. 
After reading many bulletins sent 
out by some of the biggest concerns 
in the country, one gets the idea 
that the writers of these bulletins 
look upon salesmen as a bunch of 
kindergarten students whose atten- 
tion can be held by the telling of a 
bedtime story. 


Avoid Drab Seriousness 


Of course, it is important that a 
bulletin should have a light touch, 
and that it should be human and 
interesting. A bulletin that is deadly 
serious and talks nothing but busi- 
ness is apt to be just as dull as the 
bulletin that is filled up with home- 
brewed sermons’ sandwiched be- 
tween ancient jokes clipped from 
house organs. 

One sales manager who has been 
very successful in writing bulletins 
to salesmen tells me that he makes 
it a point never to print anything 
in his bulletins unless he first tells 
the story to a salesman face to face. 
“Time and time again,” he says, “I 
have written what I considered to 
be a gem of thought, but when the 
time came to give the same idea to 
a salesman in person I found that 
it was utterly foolish, impractical or 
positively trite.” 

When a sales manager is talking 
personally to one of his men, he 
does not indulge in a lot of plati- 
tudes. He does not try to recite 
poetry or deliver an oration on “the 
attributes of successful salesman- 
ship.” Then why print this mater- 
ial which sounds so foolish when 
spoken to a man sitting in a chair 
alongside of you? It only gives the 
salesman a ground for the old com- 
plaint that he doesn’t pay any atten- 
tion to “swivel chair bunk.” 
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Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


| Personal Service and Supplies 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


DISTRICT MANAGERS—THE AVERAGE 
sales manager will not be interested in the con- 
nections here offered, nor will the advertiser be 
interested in him. But if you are one of those 
rare men who have an actual capacity for mak- 
ing salesmen; if you have considerably more 
physical and mental energy than most possess; 
if you have a demonstrable record in large scale 
direct distribution, a $10,000 per year opportun- 
ity exists for you here. Write fully, in confi- 
dence, to H. F. Baker, General Sales Manager, 
319 W. VanBuren St., Chicago. 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


STOCK AND BOND ISSUES MARKETED. 
Reorganizations, consolidations. We employ every 
successful method known in money raising. Le- 
brecht Co., Waco, Texas. 


WITHOUT RISKING A CENT YOU MAY 
GAIN A MILLION—A basic selling idea and 
an estimate of the cost of getting definite results 
will be submitted to a limited number of well- 
rated concerns. Describe your business and state 
what you want to accomplish. Enclose copies 
of sales facts, ads, and literature you are using. 
You will be under no obligation. Let this service 
“sell” itself. Write today to the Lyon Adver- 
tising Agency, 606 Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNELS 
offer for sale Oorang Airedale watch-dogs, auto- 
mobile dogs, farm dogs, children’s companions, 
hunters and retrievers. Also big-game hounds, 
ecoonhounds, foxhounds, rabbit-hounds and _ thor- 
oughbred puppy stock. Satisfaction and safe 
delivery guaranteed to any point in the United 
States. Large illustrated descriptive catalog 
mailed free. Oorang Kennels, Box 875, La Rue, 
Ohio. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION 
man. A good knowledge of printing, art work, 
ete., compiling catalogs, dealer helps, house or- 
gans, sales letters and all direct mail. Creative 
ideas and productive results. Excellent technical 
training especially in automobile and trucks. Age 
32. Will go anywhere. Box 1170, SALES MAN. 
AGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


A HIGH-GRADE SALESMAN WANTED—TO 
the man whose past selling record proves he is 
a business-getter, a famous manufacturer offers 
the opportunity of joining one of America’s high- 
est-earning sales forces. Specify age, religion, 
education and detailed sales experience. All re- 
plies kept confidential. Personal interview 
arranged later. Address Box 1171, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 

AGENTS, SALESMEN—MEN AND WOMEN 
—Clarkirk Company, Ambank Bldg., Kansas City, 
have line of fast selling profitable house to house 
specialties. Write for details. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 26 years for clients by my direct-mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. <A $25,000 annual vol- 
ume increased ten-fold in twelve months. An- 
other, from an initial expenditure of $720 devel- 
oped in four years sales by mail of half million 
yearly. Ten years sales promotion manager, 
Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for free diag- 
nosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., 
Buffalo. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


OUR METHOD GETS THE UTMOST RE- 
sults from small advertising appropriations. 
$15.00 obtains expert plan and resultful copy for 
newspaper, magazine (classified or display) or 
direct mail advertising. No charge when pub- 
lication advertising is $100. Martin Advertising 
Agency, 1401 Broadway, New York. 


A. A. A. A. Announces National 
Market Research Program 


An extensive plan of marketing 
research and analysis was drafted 
at the annual convention of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, held October 16 and 
17 in Chicago. The plan will touch 
upon problems common to all adver- 
tisers and agencies and will include 
such analyses as accessibility of 
markets, character of circulation, 
distribution of buying power, and 
methods for reaching markets. The 
circulation analysis will probably be 
the first factor in the program to be 
taken up. 

This, together with the code of 
standards regarding advertising 
agency practice, was the outstand- 
ing feature of the convention. 

The new program of market re- 
search will not duplicate the work 
of any other research organization, 
but will provide a qualitative analy- 
sis of circulation parallel to the 
quantitative information supplied 
through the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. The investigations will be 
of a broad, general character, such 


as no individual agency could afford 
to make individually. 


Delegates to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations meeting held in Chicago 
concurrently with the A, A. A. A. 
meeting, were entertained at lunch- 
eon by the agency representatives, 
and a joint dinner of the two con- 
ventions was held at the close of the 
sessions. 

Herbert S. Gardner, president of 
the Gardner Advertising Company 
of St. Louis and New York, was 
elected president of the association 
for the coming year. Other officers 
elected were: Roy S. Durstine, vice 
president; Herbert S. Simpers, sec- 
retary; H. K. McCann, treasurer; 
Stanley Resor and Merle Sidener, 
members of the executive board. 
James W. Young will fill the execu: 
tive board membership of H. S. 
Gardner. 

The association announced the 
election of three new members: The 
Potts-Turnbull Company, Chicago; 
John Ring, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., and 
S. Roland Hall, Easton, Pa. 


SALES MANAGEMENT FOR NOVEMBER, 1924 
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Namapco Map System in offices of Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Murk on Namapeco Maps with crayon, 
ink, or water color. Change as often 
as desired by washing the surface 
with sponge or damp cloth. 


| is business in this territory? How much of our kind of goods will 
that territory absorb? Are we getting our share of this total? How 

is our distribution in that territory? 

These—and dozens of similar questions—are constantly coming up in every 

organization. They are questions that demand quick and intelligent answers. 

Guesses and estimates won’t do, and long, tedious digging through files to find 

and assemble the information won’t do, either. 

A Namapco Map System will give you—at a glance—the answer to these 

questions. No guessing—no estimating—no hunting—no waiting—the infor- 

mation you want at the time you want it. 

Namapco Map Systems are used daily in the sales departments of hundreds 

of the leading business organizations of the country, for 


—checking salesmen’s calls —keeping in touch with dealers 
—routing shipments economically —analyzing buying tendencies 
—revealing unworked territory —developing mail order sales 
-—cutting traveling expenses —locating new business 
—showing territorial boundaries, the location —following up inquiries, etc. 


of distributors, dealers, ete. 
However large or small your territory may be, a Namapco Map System, 
designed especially for your business, will help you to work it more thor- 
oughly, more effectively and more economically. 


Let us study your territory and your selling methods and make 
some definite recommendations. Without obligation, of course. 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


111 N. Market St., CHICAGO 311 Murphy Bldg., INDIANAPOLIS 311 Broadway, NEW YORK 


These charts picture Chicago Tribune circulation by 


N increase in Chicago Tribune months for the past five years. Note how each year achieves 
a higher level than its predecessor. 
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advertising rates went into 
effect September 29, based on cir- 
culation gains already announced. 
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For instance, the statement made TI 
to the United States government “aa ene i oe 
. . i | 
for the six months ending Septem- apes — 


ber 30, 1924, shows: 


Week days only, 608,130 
Sundays, 920,638 


But September, the last of those 
six months, shows: SUNDAYS ONLY 
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In two years, September circula- 
tion of The Tribune increased 
85,000 on week days and 144,000 on cael, a ih 
Sundays. 25,000 ~ 4 
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These charts picture Chicago 
Tribune circulation by months for 
the past five years. Note how each 
year achieves a higher level than its 
predecessor. 
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